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INTRODUCTION 



L. BAIRSTOW, C.B.E., F.R.S. 



Messrs. Pippaed and Peitchaed's book deals in an authoritative way 
with the applications of well-established engineering principles to a 
new science. The necessity for economy in structure weight has an 
importance in aviation which is unrepresented in the more common 
engineering problems of bridge building and construction of machinery. 
As a consequence of the greater stringency of the requirements, it has 
been found necessary to make common application of theorems of com- 
paratively rare occurrence in other branches of engineering. An example 
of this may be mentioned in the universally adopted system by which 
the spars and wing structure of the aeroplanes are considered as elastic 
parts. Stresses in wing spars are only calculable with sufficient accuracy 
after consideration of the strains and the usual assumption that a redundant 
structure can be reduced to an equivalent rigid structure by the elimina- 
tion of certain members is abandoned in aeroplane calculations. In 
applying the new methods, the authors of this book have taken a leading 
part, and the relative immunity from structure failure which has charac- 
terised British design is in no small measure due to them. 

The most accurate method of calculation of spar stresses yet known 
is due to Mr. Arthur Berry, of King's College, Cambridge, and by the 
help of a number of tables which he compiled the work is not unduly 
laborious. The well-known theorem of three moments is by this means 
reduced to a simple form very suitable for drawing-office use. 

The unique nature of the problems of aviation has made it necessary 
to abandon the older ideas of factors of safety, and to pay far greater 
attention to the possible loadings which may come on the internal 
structure. No other vehicle, certainly not the locomotive or steamship, 
is subjected to such a variety of changes of motion, the difference being 
immediately obvious if one tries to imagine looping or rolling over in 
the latter cases. On account of the freedom of motion it happens that 
loads occur in flight manoeuvres which may be four or five tunes those 
in steady straight flying. The increase of weight required to secure a 
factor of safety of five or ten on the extreme loads has never been con- 
templated, and a figure less than two has proved to be adequate in 
conjunction with great care in the selection of materials and inspection 
of workmanship to meet the new drastic requirements. There has grown 
up an intimate connection between the strength factors required of the 
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structure and the uses to which an aeroplane may be put. A heavy 
bombing aeroplane has nominally half the load factor of a fighter 
scout, but has probably a greater real factor. It can be made more 
stable, just because it is not required to undertake violent manoeuvres 
for fighting, and unexpected emergencies are not likely to occur in an 
aeroplane with a reasonable degree of stability. For civil flying the 
emergencies should be still leas rare, and there is do apparent difficulty 
in producing strength which is ample to secure safety in civil uses. 
Perhaps most change may be expected in the undercarriages of the 
future. 

The War period has produced a unique opportunity for observing 
the factors of safety required, for manoeuvres of all descriptions have 
been performed either by intention or accident It is difficult to think 
of any new kind of aeroplane motion. With these operations Messrs. 
Fippard and Pritchard have been in close contact, and have developed 
their methods and extended them to meet the requirements of the 
moment. The science is still new and is progressive, and it is to the 
advantage of aviation that a work of this character is available, which 
summarises in working form the best known methods of ensuring that 
an aeroplane when built will have that degree of safety which experience 
shows to he necessary. 

L. BAIRSTOW. 
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PREFACE 

This book, intended primarily for the use of aeroplane designers and 
students of aeronautical engineering, is the result of tbe Authors' 
experience daring the war whilst engaged in the work of supervising 
experimental designs from the standpoint of structural strength. 

To the designer, the results will appeal more than the mathematical 
proofs, bat no apology is needed for inserting these latter wherever possible, 
since it is essential that the student should understand how the formula) 
arc obtained. 

It is recognized by the Authors that this branch of engineering is an 
entirely new one, and much criticism of the first book devoted to aeroplane 
structures is to be expected. Such criticism will be welcomed, as it is 
only by the mutual exchange of ideas that progress in a new science can 
be made. • 

The Authors would like to point out that the chapters dealing with 

the more general structural and stress problems are only intended to be 

a resume. It is assumed that the reader is already acquainted with a 

good deal of this general work, or has at least access to standard works on 

1 the subject. 

Thanks are due to the Department of Aircraft Production for permis- 
sion to use information and photographs; to Messrs. Aircraft Manufacturing 
Co. for permission to reproduce drawings ; and to Mr. 0. R. Fairey, of the 
Fairey Aviation Co., for permission to include his method of spar testing 
in Chapter XX. Other acknowledgments are given in the text, but if in 
any case they have been inadvertently omitted, the authors would like 
to take this opportunity of offering their apologies. 

Further, the Authors wish especially to acknowledge their great 
indebtedness to their late colleagues in the Air Ministry, Dr. Hilda Hudson, 
O.B.E., and Captain T. M. Wilson, R.A.F., for their great help in the 
arrangement of the book and their valuable criticism of the manuscript. 

A. J. SUTTON PIPPARD, 
J. LAURENCE PRITCHARD. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. The General Problem. — To the engineer, aeroplane design presents 
questions differing in many ways from those he has to deal with in other 
branches of his work. Essentially an engineering problem, its satisfactory 
solution most on that account demand consideration of questions which 
are common to all structural work. At the same time other important 
factors which are peculiar to it, enter into and complicate it. 

The American definition of an engineer as " A man who can do for one 
dollar what any fool can do for two " may well be amended in the case 
of the aeronautical engineer. The latter must build for one pound 
avoirdupois what any one could build for two, and in this importance of 
the weight question lies the primary difference between aeroplane and 
other structural design. 

Not only is the saving of weight of primary importance in the structural 
members of the aeroplane, but also in the power unit. The greatest diffi- 
culty confronting the pioneers of flying was to obtain an engine which 
would give the necessary power for flight for a reasonable weight, and it 
is safe to say that the lack of this held back the science for many years. 
With the advent of the petrol engine, however, the problem was solved, 
and flight became a practical proposition, purely on this question of pounds 
per horse-power. 

Given the engine it was now the turn of the structural designer, and 
his aim has always been to produce a framework giving the maximum of 
safety for the minimum of weight. He has been so successful in this 
endeavour that one may safely prophesy that an aeroplane can be de- 
signed for any engine which the future may develop, for at the present time 
further progress is limited by engine considerations alone. 

While weight saving must be carried out as far as possible, it is of course 
essential that the necessary strength be obtained, and the most successful 
designer is the one who can obtain the greatest value of the ratio of 
strength to weight, with due regard to the work which the aeroplane has 
to do. 

2. The Factor ol Safety. — In engineering work of all classes the necessary 
working strength is ensured by the introduction of a " factor of safety.' 
This factor of safety is obtained by designing, not to the ultimate strength 
or elastic limit of the material employed, but to a figure much below it 
This implies that under the worst loads which can occur in the structure 
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the matariat «fi3nly"fetpei9ell- t<f a fraction of the figure at which it would 
fail. 

This is the Universal engineering practice, but in aeronautical engineer- 
ing a radical change has to be made. It is impossible here to give a factor 
of safety in the ordinary sense, as this would mean such an increase of 
weight that the resulting structure would probably not fly at all, or at 
the best would put up a very poor performance. The best that can be 
done, therefore, is to estimate the maximum loads which can possibly 
occur in all the structural members and so design those members that a 
small margin of strength is in hand under the worst conditions. 

Even this small margin of safety is not always obtainable, and 
especially in the smaller and more easily manoeuvrable aeroplanes there are 
certain evolutions which would cause structural failure if attempted. 

It becomes a critical question and a good test of the engineer's judg- 
ment, therefore, to estimate these forces and design members to take them 
correctly, since a small error may cause not only the loss of the aeroplane, 
but also loss of life. 

This introduces another difference between aeroplane design and other 
branches of engineering. A mistake in any design may, of course, cause 
loss of life, as, for example, in tho collapse of a bridge, but more often it 
' entails financial loss only. Mistakes in the design of aeroplane structures, 
however, nearly always mean accidents which are fatal or result in serious 
bodily injury to at least one or two men. There is, therefore, no room 
for error in this branch of engineering, and a sound knowledge of 
theoretical structures becomes imperative, if successful designs are to 
be produced. 

3. The Resistance Factor. — A further peculiar question arising is that 
of resistance. This is important as affecting the performance of the 
aeroplane, since the efficient use of the engine horse-power available depends 
on the reduction of the head resistance of the aeroplane to a Tninmmrn , 

As an example of the importance of this reduction of head resistance, 
may be quoted the actual case of a scouting aeroplane which gained seven 
miles an hoar in top speed by the substitution of wires of a streamline shape 
for circular cables in all exposed positions. 

While this problem is not primarily a structural one, it has a great 
influence on the framework of the machine, since such members as struts 
and wires have to be designed with less freedom than in other engineering 
structures in order to ensure a good streamline section. 

4. Limitation of Material.— The aeroplane designer is at present handi- 
capped in a manner which is unknown in other branches of engineering 
by the limitation of materials. While for the bridge builder, steel, masonry , 
timber, and reinforced concrete are all available, the aeroplane designer is 
practically dependent upon two of these, timber and steel, and even with 
these his choice is limited to very few varieties. This restriction intro- 
duces further problems into the design question, and until more research 
has been made into light alloys and more experience in their use obtained, 
this handicap cannot be removed. 

6. Resume. — The successful aeroplane is the one which has the requisite 
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1 of safety with the least weight of structure, combined with the 
requirements as to performance and load-carrying capacity. In most 
cases the expense is of secondary importance if these essential conditions 
are satisfied, at least where aeroplanes for war purposes are concerned, 
bat there is no reason why the points above should not be combined 
with economical design. 

To obtain the best results all round it is essential that scientific methods 
of calculation should be adopted in the structural design, and the present 
book aims at giving these methods in such a form as will render them of 
most value both to the student and the practical designer. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MECHANICS OF FLIGHT 

6. Air Reaction on an Inclined Plate. — If a jet of fluid is deflected from 
its path there is a reaction between the jet and the deflecting object. 
The latter may be a curved tube as shown in Kg. I ; a shaped vane or a 
plate ; the effect will be similar. 

Suppose this jet to be of cross-sectional area o, and to have a velocity 

V feet per second. On impact with the plate let it be deflected through 

an angle $ to ita original line of flow, without loss of speed, t.«. assume 

there is no loss in the kinetic energy of 

the stream. 

Then if p be the density of air, the 
mass of air deflected per second is aVp. 

The momentum of air per second 
previous to impact = aVfy. 

The momentum of air per second in 

Ym. l. its original direction after impact =aV z p 

cos (8; 

Therefore the change of momentum per second due to impact in the 

direction of the original jet is oV^>(l — cos /3) and this is the component 

reaction in the same direction. 

In the perpendicular direction there is created in unit time a quantity 
of momentum aV*p sin /*, and this is the reaction perpendicular to the jet. 
The total reaction is the resultant of these two components, and is 
2oV*f> sin J3/2, and its direction is along a line bisecting the angle between 
the original and final direction of the jet, *.e. it is at (90 — j8/2)° to the 
original line. 

This force can be resolved into two components, one tending to lift 
the plate in a vertical direction and the other tending to move it hori- 
zontally. These resolved components are very important, and have a 
great bearing upon the problem of flight. 

Suppose, instead of the jet impinging upon the plate, the latter is moved 
through still air at a velocity V. Exactly the same forces are brought 
into action and the plate tends to lift. Further, the force required to impel 
the plate at the given velocity is that necessary to overcome the horizontal 
force mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

This is the method which is employed to render flight possible. The 
aeroplane is provided with plates or wings which are forced through the 
air by an engine powerful enough to overcome the horizontal force — 
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known as drag ; the vertical force — known aa lift — then causing the 
aeroplane to rise. 

7. The Aerofoil Section.— In the case just considered of ajet impinging 
on a plate, the whole stream was supposed deflected ; but when the plate 
is moved through the air it is clear that not only is the air below the plate 
affected, but also that above, and results of actual experiments show 
clearly that by far the greater portion of the lift force is caused by the 
nature of the disturbance above the plate. 

The plate impinging on the air causes a flow somewhat as indicated 
in Fig. 2, and the effect of this flow is to cause an increased pressure on the 
underside of the plate and a partial vacuum 
on the upper side. It is the creation of this 
partial vacuum which is responsible for a 
portion of the lifting force. 

So far it has been tacitly assumed that 
the plate is a flat one, but if the nature of 
the flow of air above it is of the importance 
suggested, it is evident that the shape of the 
plate in section as affecting the flow must Fl °- '-■ 

have some bearing on the results obtained. 

Experiment proves this to be the case, and very varying results are 
obtained by the use of plates curved in different ways in section. These 
plates are called aerofoils, and the properties of these aerofoils, and the 
effects of changes in their shape, are the subjects of continuous experi- 
mental research. 

8. The Wind Tunnel. — In order to conduct these investigations into the 
properties of aerofoils it is necessary to have a steady air stream, the 
velocity of which can be measured accurately, instruments sufficiently 
delicate to measure small changes of force and accurate models of the 
aerofoils to be tested. 

The last two requirements are a matter of mechanical skill, and the 
first is obtained by means of the apparatus known as the wind tunnel. 

Essentially this is a long wooden box varying in section in different 
tunnels from three to seven feet square. An air screw sucks air through 
this tunnel, and by a proper regard to proportion of the apparatus a steady 
flow is maintained, which ensures a practically constant velocity. 

In this air stream a model of the aerofoil under test is mounted upon 
a balance by means of a small spindle passing through it. The balance is 
so designed that the angle of the aerofoil to the stream can be varied, and 
the vertical and horizontal forces measured for all positions of the aerofoil. 

A further measurement is made of the moment of the forces causing 
the model to torn about the supporting spindle. The lift and drag forces 
and the moment of the forces about the spindle are measured for all angles 
of the aerofoil to the line of air flow, and from these figures the value of 
the section for any particular purpose can be determined. 

9. General Characteristics ol an Aerofoil. — The results obtained by 
testing a large number of aerofoil sections show that while the different 
shapes vary in degree they are all similar in their general properties. 
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Fig. 3 shows a aeries of curves plotted for a typical aerofoil. The 
abscissa denote the angle at which the aerofoil is inclined to the air stream. 
This angle is known as the angle of incidence of the aerofoil, and it is 
measured from the chord line (see para- 
graph 11). 

The first carve shows the variation of 
lift with the angle of incidence. It will 
be seen that this curve is a straight line 
for all practical purposes from the value 
o=— 2° to about 12° at which point 
there is a disturbance in the flow. This 
is usually known as the " burble point," 
and corresponds to the stalling point in 
an aeroplane (see paragraph 29). It is 
at this angle that the streamline flow of 
the air current past the aerofoil breaks 
down. 

It will be seen that this curve does 
not pass through the origin, but that the 
angle at which there is no lift force is a 
small negative one. This is due to the 
fact that the upper and lower surfaces 
of the aerofoil are not symmetrical. The 
angle at which L, the lift force, vanishes 
is called the " angle of no lift." 

The Becond curve is that for the drag 
force, and here again there is a great 
similarity for all aerofoil sections in the general shape of the curve. Having 
a minimum value in the neighbourhood of 1°, it rises rapidly each side of 
this point in a smooth curve and does not exhibit the peculiarity of a 
" burble point " shown in the lift curve. 

The third curve shows the ratio of the lift to the drag forces plotted 
against a. This ratio is extremely important from the standpoint of flight, 
as it gives a direct measure of the efficiency of an aerofoil. This will be 
dealt with in detail at a later stage. 

The fourth carve shows the position of the centre of pressure for the 
various angles of incidence. The centre of pressure for any particular 
angle of incidence is arrived at as follows. The values of the vertical and 
horizontal forces having been determined by direct measurement in the 
tunnel, the value of the resultant force can be calculated. In addition, 
the moment of this force about the spindle is measured, and so it is a 
simple matter of division to determine the distance from the spindle at 
which it may be considered concentrated. At the angle of no lift, the 
moment does not vanish, and the centre of pressure is at a very great 
distance from the spindle. The centre of pressure varies its position for 
most aerofoils in a very similar manner to that shown in Fig. 3. 

10, Expression ol Results. — The results for an aerofoil having been 
obtained in the wind tunnel, it is necessary for them to be reduced to a 
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THE MECHANICS OF FLIGHT 7 

form which is convenient, for use, and in which they can be applied to the 
design of an aeroplane. 

If a plate be moved through still air it is clear from a consideration 
of the equations of the change of momentum quoted at the commence- 
ment of this chapter that the lift and drag forces are proportional to the 
area of the plate, the density of the air, and the square of the velocity at 
which the plate is moved through the air, 

i.e. Lac pSV* 

or L=fc,/>SV8 

where ^ is a constant to be determined by experiment, and S is the area 
of the plate. k h ie known as the absolute lift coefficient; and is non- 
dimensional. 

Similarly D=Jc )l pSV* 

where fc D is the absolute drag coefficient. 

The use of these coefficients is very convenient, and a similar method 
is adopted for reducing the moment 

M=fc M pSV=c 

where &„ ia the absolute moment coefficient, and c is the chord length 
of the aerofoil. fc„ is quoted so that the expression above gives the value 
of the moment about the nose of the aerofoil. 

The centre of pressure is defined by a coefficient which denotes the 
distance of the centre of pressure from the leading edge of the aerofoil in 
terms of the chord length. 

11. The Shape ol an Aerofoil and its Effect. — -An aerofoil has a cambered 
top surface. The lower surface may be flat, or curved, and may be either 

convex or concave upwards. The .. . jm <<jj<a>jjj j j j. 

front of the ration of the no S e A J ^^^S *»»-- 
is known as the leading edge, and A B 

the rear end B as the trailing edge. 

The chord line is an arbitrary datum line from which all dimensions of 
the aerofoil are measured, and it is from this line that the angle of incidence 
is reckoned. This datum line is usually the common tangent to the curve 
of the under surface near the leading and trailing edges, or in some cases 
13 the line joining the leading and trailing edges. The intercept on this 
line of perpendiculars from the leading and trailing edges is called the 
chord length, or simply the chord. 

The maximum camber is usually at a point about one-third of the 
chord from the leading edge, and the depth of the aerofoil at this section 
varies from about "06 to rather over -1 of the chord in the commonest 
aerofoils. 

The selection of a wing for any special aeroplane requires considerable 
judgment. Some sections give a high lift coefficient at moderate angles 
of incidence, and these are useful for weight-carrying machines. The 
disadvantage of this type of section is, however, the greater resistance 
offered, and so if a wing is needed for speed a section is chosen which 
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while not giving such a high value of the lift coefficient shows a better ratio 
of lift to drag. 

In making a comparison of two wings it is necessary to reduce them 
to a common datum, and for this purpose the angle of no lift as determined 
by tests is the best starting point. This angle may be considered as the 
true zero for the wing. 

This point is best illustrated by an 
example. 

Fig. 5 shows plotted the curves of fc t 
against angle of incidence for the two 
wing sections It.A.E. 6 and the " White." 
Taking any value of a it is seen that fc L 
for the White section is higher than for 
R.A.E. 6. 

The White curve, however, cuts the 

axis of a at the point —4°, whereas the 

E.A.E. 6 curve cuts it at —2°. These 

angles may be considered as the true zeros 

for the two sections respectively, and in 

order to make a fair comparison it is 

necessary to make these points coincide. 

If, then, we move one curve along parallel 

to the axis of a until the two origins 

coincide, it will be seen that whereas 

404 8 e 16 eo before one wing section appeared much 

Pio. u. better than the other, there is now very 

little to choose between them. Indeed, 

a selection would now be made not on the fc L curves, but on the L/D curves. 

Bearing the method of comparison in mind it is now possible to make 

some general statements as to the effect of proportions in the aerofoil. 

An alteration in the maximum camber of the wing affects both L/D and 
L. The L/D ratio is highest when the maximum camber is '05 of the 
chord, and the lift coefficient is a maximum when this value is '075 of the 
chord. The best form would appear to be therefore one in which 
the maximum camber falls between these values. In the German Fokker 
aeroplanes the section is much deeper than this, but this appears to be 
principally in order to get a very deep spar. 

An alteration in bottom camber has very little effect upon the cha- 
racteristics of an aerofoil. 

The best position of the maximum camber is at one-third of the chord 
from the leading edge both for values of Land L/D. Both these quantities 
are affected adversely by any shift of this position, but a certain instability 
of flow renders it advisable to arrange the maximum camber at three-eighths 
of the chord from the leading edge, and sacrifice a little in the value of L/D. 
An alteration in the leading edge shape or " entry " only affects the 
drag, and hence, of course, the L/D valueB. A fine entry is better from 
this point of view than a blunt one. 

The trailing edge does not affect L or L/D very appreciably, but by 
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THE MECHANICS OF FLIGHT 9 

giving it a reversed curvature the centre of pressure movement can be 
greatly reduced. The angle which this reversed portion makes with the 
chord should not exceed 15°. 

It must be remembered that the above notes are generalizations, and 
are only true within limits. The best possible information on any particular 
point will usually be found in the Reports of the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in the form of research work carried oat at the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

The characteristics of a number of aerofoils are given at the end_of 
the book. ~~ 

12. The Characteristics of an Aerofoil as affecting Flight.— So far we have 
only considered the properties of aerofoils as regards their behaviour under 
test in the wind tunnel. It now remains to be seen how theae characteristics, 
as they are termed, can be employed in the design of the aeroplane. In 
the first place, it has already been shown that the primary object to be 
obtained is that of getting sufficient lift to raise the aeroplane and its load 
off the ground. The lift may thus be considered as the useful force brought 
into play. 

In order to obtain this lift, however, the wing must be moved forward 
through the air at a certain speed. This entails some energy being employed, 
and the amount of this energy depends upon the resistance which the wing 
offers to movement at the speed required. This resistance we know as 
the drag, and it may be considered as the opposing force. 

The most efficient wing section is obviously the one which gives the 
required lift for the smallest drag at the necessary speed. The efficiency 
of an aerofoil is thus measured by the value 
of the ratio L/D. % r 

Suppose it is required to compare two 
aerofoil sections, the following method may 
be adopted. 

It has already been shown that the lift 
L = ak 1 jiS,y x , so that for equal lifts at speed 
V equal values of fcj are required from the 
two aerofoils. When given the value of L 
required, the section which shows the better 
value of L/D is the more efficient. If, then, 
for the two sections curves of kjko are 
plotted upon a base of k L , it can be seen 
at a glance which section is the better at 
any given point, and the selection can then 
be made. Such curves are shown plotted 
in Fig. 6 for the same two aerofoils repre- 
sented in Fig. 5. 

In a biplane or a multiplane the forces 
and moments upon the various planes must F;o s 

be compounded to find the total action of 

the air on the wings. It is usual to state the results, in theoretical work 
at least, in terms of an imaginary "equivalent plane," whose position, 
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10 AEROPLANE STRUCTURES 

chord and area are so chosen that correct equations can be written 
down as if the craft were a monoplane with this wing. 

This is possible only if the values of k h and fc D for any one plane bear 
to their respective values for another plane ratios which are independent 
of a. This is approximately true over the greater part of the range, but 
is not so accurate near the angle of no lift. 

13. The Aeroplane as a Whole. — So far the wings only have been 
considered acting as a separate unit, but a complete aeroplane consists of 
many other parts all of which mnst be taken into consideration. 

From the standpoint of the mechanics of flight the only points which 
concern ns in the remainder of the various units of the aeroplane are then- 
weights and resistances. 

When any body is propelled through the air it offers resistance to 
such propulsion, this resistance being approximately proportional to the 
square of the velocity with which the body is moving. While the wings, 
therefore, have a resistance following a law determined only by experiment 
and shown on the curve of Icj, for any given aerofoil, the body, wheels, and 
other portions of the aeroplane follow a square law within limits. The 
total resistance of an aeroplane may therefore be split up into two parts — 

(1) The resistance of the wings found by model experiments = D w . 

(2) The resistance of the body, wheels, skids, and so on, represented 
by D*. where D„«V a . 

For any speed, therefore, the total resistance 11 of the aeroplane is given 

by D=D W + D B 

It has already been shown that for any speed V the value of D w can 
be expressed in the form 

D w = fc^SV* 

where ftp is the absolute drag coefficient. The value of D B can be similarly 
expressed by D B = fc^-pSV where p, S, and V have their usual significance, 
and fe D . is a coefficient of resistance for the aeroplane without the wings. 
This coefficient, unhkefc D ,ispracticallyindependent of the angleof incidence. 

Then D =pSV*(fc,> + M 

If the aeroplane be assumed flying level at a velocity V, the total lift 
forces on the main planes and other lifting surfaces are just equal to its 
total weight, and in order to fly steadily at this speed the horse-power 
developed must be just sufficient to overcome the value of D. 

The smaller the horse-power required, i.e. the smaller the value of D 
for a given speed, the better is the aeroplane, and so the ratio W/D may 
be considered as a measure of the aerodynamic efficiency of the aeroplane. 
When W is the weight of the aeroplane W has already been shown to be 
equal to Sy>8V» for horizontal flight, and D = f>8V*(M-M> so that W/D 
becomes r — -pV~ ■ 

14. Gliding Angle. — Suppose an aeroplane to be flying horizontally at 
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a speed V. Let the angle of incidence of the main planes be o. The forces 
acting upon the craft are — 

(1) The lift acting vertically throngh the centre of pressure ; 

(2) The weight acting vertically through the centre of gravity ; 
(8) The drag acting horizontally ; 

(4) The thrust of the engine acting horizontally ; 

(5) A tail load acting vertically. 
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Engine shut off at A. 
Aeroplane descends along AB. 
Angle of incidence a to AB is same as it 
ma to ACL 



If it is assumed that the thrust and the drag act through the centre of 
gravity, and that the propeller slip stream may be neglected, no couple 
is brought into play when the engine is cut off. Since the aeroplane is 
in steady flight the forces are in equilibrium. Suppose the engine is now 
cat off. The velocity decreases and the lift is no longer equal to the weight, 
so the aeroplane commences to descend. The effect of the addition of a 
downward component of motion is to increase the angle of incidence of 
the main planes and of the tail plane, and if the aeroplane is stable restoring 
couples are brought into play which bring the craft into the same attitude 
relative to the new flight path which it had relative to the horizontal 
path. 

Let the angle of the new flight path to the horizon be $. Then the lift 
on the planes normal to the inclined flight path is L. W still acts vertically, 
and since the forces must be in equilibrium 

L=>Wcos6> 
But L oc V« 

Therefore the velocity on the new flight path is 

VVoosfl 

Farther, since the component along the inclined flight path is D 

sin 6 =D/W 

8 is called the gliding angle, and is generally expressed by the value of its 
cosecant W/D. 
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Since h L and fc D vary for every angle of incidence it is clear that the 

fcr 

value of the expression = — -p^— will not be constant. It follows, there- 
ftp + ftn' 
fore, that there is a different gliding angle for every flight speed of the 
aeroplane. The highest valae of the ratio occurs nsually in the neighbour- 
hood of from 2° to 4° angle of incidence, and for a modern aeroplane is from 
8 to 10. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STRUCTURE OF AN AEROPLANE 

15. Main Structural Units.— The two succeeding chapters will be devoted to 
a consideration of the various parts of an aeroplane, their functions and 
relations one to the other. The present chapter will deal with the main 
units composing the complete structure, and the one following will consider 
these unit3 in detail. 

The complete aeroplane structure always consists of four main sections 
or units. 

(1) The main planes, wings or glider unit. 

(2) The body unit. 

(3) The tail unit. 

(4) The undercarriage or chassis. 

The forms which these units take differ, of course, in different types of 
aeroplane, but their functions remain unaltered in spite of differences in 



16. The Main Planes. — The main planes, wings or glider unit consist 
of fa brio- covered surfaces which give, when forced through the air, the lift 
reaction necessary to support the aeroplane and its loads (Plates II. to 
VII.). They are cambered in section for the sake of efficiency, ae 
described in Chapter II. The exact type of camber which is used depends 
on the functions of the aeroplane. 

The main planes must be placed upon the aeroplane in such a position 
that the centre of gravity of the latter as a whole lies as closely as possible 
in the same vertical as the centre of pressure on the planes at cruising speed. 
As a general rule, it may be taken that the planes should be so arranged 
that the centre of gravity of the complete aeroplane lies between *28 and '40 
of the mean chord of the wings measured from the leading edge. Unless 
this is done there may be a considerable distance between the lines of 
action of the weight carried and the supporting force, bringing a large couple 
into play which is difficult properly to counteract. In addition the stability 
of the aeroplane is adversely affected. 

The glider unit may consist of a single plane or a number of planes, 
and aeroplanes are commonly classified in the first instance by the number 
of the planes. 

The monoplane has one supporting surface. 

The biplane has two Buperposed supporting surfaces. 

The triplane has three superposed supporting surfaces. 

The Quadruplane has four superposed supporting surfaces. 
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Up to the present no serious attempt has been made to extend the 
number of planes beyond four, and indeed the nnmber of quadruplanes 
built ia not large, as no great success has attended this type. There is, 
however, no reason why, as it becomes necessary to increase the lifting 
surface and maintain reasonable overall dimensions, the multiplane should 
not become as great a success as the biplane and some triplanes have 
proved themselves. 

Attached to the main planes and forming part of them are the lateral 
control surfaces. These consist of movable flaps known as wing naps 
or ailerons, usually placed at the wing tip and forming part of the surface 
of the wing itself. The function of these flaps is to control the aeroplane 
laterally or enable it to bank correctly. This is done from the pilot's seat 
by depressing the flaps on one side of the aeroplane and raising those on 
the other side simultaneously. The effect is to increase the lifting force 
on one side of the aeroplane and decrease it on the other, thus applying a 
moment to the aeroplane which causes it to bank or take up an angle to 
the horizon (see Chapter V.). 

The control of these surfaces is exercised by the pilot either by side- 
ways movement of a control column or the rotation of a wheel control. 

17. The Body. — The function of this unit is to contain the engine, 
fuel, pilot, passengers and useful load. 

Aeroplanes are not limited to one body. In the case of a multiple 
engine aeroplane there may be one or two main bodies and also sub- 
sidiary bodies for the purpose of containing one or more of the engines. 

The engines may be placed to drive propellers either in front or in the 
rear of the main planes. When the former arrangement is adopted the 
aeroplane is usually known as a tractor type (Plate II.). When the pro- 
peller ia behind the main planes, however, the aeroplane is known as a 
pusher (Plates III. and IV.). 

In multiple engine aeroplanes a combination of these types is common, 
that is to say, some of the engines drive pusher and some tractor airacrewa. 
If the aeroplane is a tractor the propeller is placed at the very front of 
the body, which can then be extended right aft to support the tail plane 
without any trouble. This body is then called the fuselage. With the 
pusher type, however, thia method of construction must be modified, 
and the fuselage gives way to a smaller body or nacelle for the pilot, 
engine, etc The tail unit is then supported by means of a braced 
structure, extending from the main planes, known as the tail booms or 
outriggers. 

In a multiple engine aeroplane it is a common form of design to have 
either a central fuselage carrying one tractor engine and the greater part 
or even the whole of the useful load, with wing nacelles carrying the other 
engines, or else to have two fuselages in the wings with a central nacelle, 
In either case the tail unit is supported on the fuselages, no outriggers being 



18. The Tail Unit. — The function of the tail unit is to stabilize the 
aeroplane and render it controllable by the pilot. The tail unit is attached 
by suitable bracing to the rear of the fuselage or the tail booms. It is 
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divided into two sections, one for fore and aft and one for directional 
control and stability. 

Fore and aft control and stability are obtained by a horizontal surface 
known as the tail plane or empennage, which is provided with adjustable 
flaps known as the elevators, controlled by the pilot by a fore and aft 
movement of the control column. 

These flaps enable the tail control load to be governed, and thus regulate 
the angle of incidence of the main planes, and consequently the speed of 
flight of the aeroplane (in conjunction with the engine). 

Directional oontrol and stability are obtained by vertical surfaces 
corresponding to the horizontal ones just mentioned. The fixed surface 
is known as the fin and the adjustable portion as the rudder. The rudder 
is controlled either by a rudder bar or by pedals operated by the pilot's 
feet. 

19. Chassis. — The chassis or undercarriage is the structure upon which 
the aeroplane makes its run 'in order to acquire flying speed preparatory 
to leaving the ground and upon which it alights at the termination of 
the flight. 

In aircraft operating from the land the undercarriage consists of wheels 
or skids supported upon a suitable framework. 

In seaplanes the wheels or skids are replaced by floats or hulls of suit- 
able shape and of such buoyancy that they will easily keep the craft 
afloat in water. .- • 

In float seaplanes 1 (Plate VII.) there are two main floats provided, the 
buoyancy of "each being about equal to the weight of the fully loaded sea- 
plane. In addition there is a tail float which takes the place of a tail skid 
in an aeroplane, and possibly wing tip floats to keep the wingB from entering 
the water should the seaplane roll badly, or while taxying. 

In the type of aircraft known as the boat seaplane the two floats are 
replaced by a hull like a boat, and in this type of seaplane tail floats are 
unnecessary. The hull takes the place of the floats and also serves the 
purpose of a fuselage (Plate VI.). 

In most boat seaplanes the engines are mounted separately in the wings 
to give the necessary propeller clearance from the water. 
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CHAPTER IV 

c ? THE DETAIL STRUCTURE OF AN AEROPLANE 

20, Miin Planes. — The previous chapter has dealt with the main units 
into which the aeroplane structure can be resolved, and it now remains 
to analyse the construction of these units in detail, before proceeding to 
determine the strength considerations which govern their design. 

Fig. 8 shows in outline the main planes of a monoplane. This is braced 
to the fuselage DEFG in the following manner. Struts DH, <ZH, etc., 
are attached to the fuselage by means of suitable fittings. These struts 
meet at the point H, forming a rectangular pyramid. The whole of the 
centre structure is called a cabane. The struts HD, etc., are pylon struts. 
Wires brace the points B, C, b, c on the wings to the point H, and these same 
points are wired to the fuselage at F and/. 





The lower wires FB, FC, etc., which are operative in normal flight, 
are known as the lift, load, or flying wires. The upper wires HG, HB, 
etc., which carry the weight of the wing structure when the aeroplane is 
standing on the ground, are known as the weight or the antiflying wires. 

The cabane instead of being constructed as just explained may be 
made as shown in Fig. 9. 

In this case wires aB, A6, etc., are needed to complete the bracing, 
these being known as cabane incidence wires. The advantage of this type 
of construction over the pyramidal cabane lies in its greater rigidity 
against torsional movements. 

Fig. 10 shows a biplane structure in which the two planes or decks are 
of equal span. These are braced together by a system of wires and struts 
as indicated. AG, BH, ag, bk are interplane or gap struts braced by means 
of the flying, lift or load wires AH, B J, etc., and the antiflying or weight 
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Plate V.— Viokere' Vimy Acroplar 
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wires BG, EH, etc. The spars or main horizontal members of the planes 
form, together with these struts and wires, two complete frames or trasses 
ABEJHG and abeftig, <tistmgmahdd as the front and rear trusses respectively. 

Connecting these trusses in the plane of the front and rear interplane 
struts are bracing wires Ag and aG, etc., called incidence wires, which, though 
strictly redundant members in the structural sense, serve a valuable purpose 
in dnplicating"the lift wires. The small struts EL, el, are centre section 
or body struts. The panel ELte should be provided with incidence 
bracing. 

Fig. 11 shows a biplane structure in which the top plane has a greater 
span than the lower one. Two methods may be used for bracing this 
extension CD. The first consists in adopting the pylon system like a 
monoplane, the cabane being either a pyramid or a prism, the latter 
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being preferable as already explained. The second method consists in 
making the members ED and ed struts instead of wires, so that they 
may carry either an upward or downward load on the wings. In this 
type of structure the portion of the top plane extending beyond the 
outermost interplane strut is called the extension plane or the overhang, 
and the struts ED, ed are extension struts. The top wires AD Ad, etc., 
are pylon wires, and the struts AC, Ac are pylon struts. 

Having described the external bracing between the planes, the actual 
construction of the planes themselves will now be examined in detail. 

Fig. 12 shows the internal structure of an aeroplane wing. The main 
members are the longitudinal beams S and s, known as the front and rear 
spars respectively. These members form the booms of the front and rear 
trusses, and the interplane bracing struts and wires are attached to them. 

The front and rear spars are braced together by drag bracing, which 
consists of a system of struts and wires contained in the plane of the wing. 
The struts may take either of .two forms, one the compression rib (CR), 
which is a stiff member shaped to the section of the wing, and the other 
a drag strut, which is simply a wooden or metal strut not conforming to 
the wing section. 

These drag struts or compression ribs are braced by wires or cables 
called the internal drag wires (DW). There are usually two drag bays 
subdividing each complete interplane bay. In addition to the internal 
drag wires, external drag wires are sometimes taken from the rear truss 
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inner interplane strut attach- 
ment points to the forward part 
of the fuselage. 

The shape of the wing is 
kept by means of ribs or formers 
(R), which consist of light 
wooden structures made to the 
contour of the wing section and 
rigidly attached at intervals of 
about 12 inches to the main 
spars. These ribs transmit the 
load from the wing covering to 
the main spars. To the front 
edge of these ribs a metal or 
wooden member called the lead- 
ing edge (LB) is attached. Th>s 
runs parallel to the spars 
throughout the wing and forms 
the nose piece of the structure. 
This member must be very 
stiff as it has to carry heavy 
pressures. To the aft portion 
of the ribs the trailing edge 
(TE) is attached, forming the 
tail of the wing. This member 
need not be of special strength, 
and balloon cord or wire 
stretched tightly is very com- 
monly used for it instead of 
wood or tube. 

The leading edge and the 
nose of the wing (i.e. the part 
between the leading edge and 
the front spar) must be of rigid 
construction for two reasons : 
first, the heaviest concentration 
of load occurs there, and 
secondly, it is the most impor- 
tant part of the wing from the 
standpoint of aerodynamic 



On this account while formers 
or ribs at intervals of 12 inches 
or thereabouts are sufficient for 
the structure of the wing behind 
the front spar, it is necessary to 
have a larger number of mem- 
bers between the leading edge and the front spar. This point is met by 
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attaching small members known as riblets or nose ribs (r) to the front 
spar, these being spaced between the ribs proper. The riblets may 
consist simply of the nosepiece of a rib or of a small curved strip of spruce 
or metal attached to the front spars and to the leading edge (Fig. 13). 

The ribs are of very light 
construction, and often require 
support to prevent lateral failure 
under the loads upon them in 
flight. This support is provided 
by very small section laths run- 
ning along the tops and bottoms 
of the ribs and attached to them. 
., These laths are called stringers 
(St), and are attached to the rigid 
drag struts or compression ribs, 
thus stabilizing the whole series 
of ribs attached to them. 

Another method of stabilizing 
is by means of tapes arranged 
like the herring-bone strutting of the ordinary joist floor, ijb. two tapes aro 
attached to the tops and bottoms of alternate ribs, as shown in Fig. 14. 

The fabric covering of the wing is tightened up by the application of 

dope, and in contracting it exerts a pull upon all the boundaries of the 

planes. The leading and trailing 

% edges are sufficiently strong to 

withstand this pull, and all other 

edges are provided with special 

', members to take the load. These 

. members usually take the form 

of specially stiff ribs called end 
' ribs. One of these is shown in 

Fig. 12 at the end of the plane 

which attaches to the centre 

section (ER). Sometimes the 

ordinary rib is used, and in this 

case it must be strutted as shown 

in Fig. 12, where the plane is out 

back for the aileron. 

The aileron is constructed in 

a very similar manner to the re- 
mainder of the plane. Running 

parallel to the rear spar of the 

main plane and attached to it by ■«"■ '*■ 

the aileron binges is the aileron 

spar (as). The ribs at this section of the plane are replaced by short ribs 

in the fixed part of the wing. These consist of the leading edge portion 

and the portion between the spars. The trailing edge part is separate, 

and is attached to the aileron spar. An end rib is required at the inner 
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boundary of the aileron to take the fabric poll, or the ordinary rib must 
be specially strutted. 

The aileron is controlled by means of a lever attached to the aileron 
spar (Fig. 16). From the ends of this lever, wires are taken to the control 
column in the pilot's cockpit, and through 
these the lever is manipulated. This lever 
is called the aileron control lever. The 
control forces may be transmitted to the 
aileron structure in various ways, which 
will be dealt with when considering the 
design of control surfaces. 

The whole wing is covered with fabric 
of the best quality linen. This is tightened 
and rendered waterproof by the application 
of dope. 

81. The Fuselage. —Fig. 1 6 is a diagram 
of a fuselage of the usual design. It con- 
sists of a built-up girder of the K type. 
The longitudinal members forming the 
booms are called longerons or fuselage rails, and are generally four in 
number. 

These, usually made of spruce or ash, are curved to give a streamline 
shape to the fuselage, and are braced by two systems of panels, one vertical 
and the other horizontal. These panels are formed by struts braced up 
by cables, wires or tie rods. At each bulkhead formed by two vertical 
and two horizontal struts cross bracing is provided, by means of bulkhead 
wires. At each joint there is a fitting to take the strut ends and the 
wires. These fittings are known as fuselage clips. 

In the diagram the pilot's cockpit is shown in the centre section 
of the wings ; here the horizontal bracing wires are replaced by stiff ash 
hoops which are rigidly screwed and lashed to the longerons. The seat 
in the cockpit is supported on bearers which are attached to the two 
vertical struts as shown. 

The body struts are shown attached to the foselage fore and aft of the 
pilot's cockpit, and the bottom plane main spars are attached to the 
fuselage immediately below. 

Considerable tension has to be transmitted across the fuselage from 
these spars and the flying wires, and a tension rod should for this reason 
be carried through the body and rigidly attached to the spars. 

The longerons usually taper to a knife edge at the rear portion, and 
this is almost always in a vertical plane. The " knife edge " is formed 
by a specially strong member known as the stem post, and to it the 
rudder is hinged. The tail plane as well as the fin and rudder is attached 
to the rear portion of the fuselage. 

The forward portion of the fuselage usually carries the engine, the type 
of engine of course determining the form of mounting used. 

In the rotary engine the mounting consists of a steel plate through 
which the crankshaft passes and to which the engine is bolted (Fig. 17). 
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The crankshaft then passes through a second plate in order to give a 
support against the moment induced by the overhung weight of the engine. 
The plate is usually lightened by holes drilled in it, and any portions 
which may be thrown into compression are flanged in order to increase 
the stiffness. 



This form of mounting can only be used for rotary and radial 
engines. In the case of a stationary engine, which is always very much 
longer than those mentioned, the mounting must take a different form. 

The method usually adopted is shown in Fig. 1 8. The engine mountings 
(EM) are frames of steel or multi-ply wood carried as bulkheads acrosa the 
fore part of the fuselage or the engine nacelle. Beams or engine bearers 
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(EB) are carried between these, the feet of the engine being bolted to the 
bearers. 

Mountings of a cantilever type are sometimes constructed in steel 
tube. This construction makes a very good and neat job. 

In order to cut down the resistance of the engine in flight and improve 
the performance of the aeroplane it is always streamlined off by a light 
structure known as the cowling (Fig. 19). This is not a main structural 
member and carries no loads, its function being merely to reduce 
resistance. 



Fro. 17.— Engine Mounting oq Avro 504 K. 

In an air-cooled engine it is important to ensure that a proper flow of 
air is allowed through the cowling, or else the engine will overheat. 

The remainder of the fuselage also requires to be streamlined to reduce 
bead resistance in night, and this is done by means of fairing. This consists 
of a light structure attached to the main members, and its sole function 
is to give the correct streamline shape to the unit. 

One common type of fairing is shown in Fig. 20. jj are light formers in 
spruce or plywood attached to the horizontal fuselage struts by means of 
screws and glue. These formers are cut to the required shape and are 
notched at intervals round the circumference to take stringers ($s) which 
in turn carry either fabric or a very light veneer. In the neighbourhood 
of the cockpits the fairing is neatly finished off and a padded roll 
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attached to it all the way round (Fig. 21). Even if the main fairing is 
fabric it should be replaced by veneer in this region to give the extra 
stiffness required. 



The whole fuselage is covered with fabric, which need not necessarily 
be of the fine quality demanded for the main planes and control surfaces, 
although, of course, it must be up to a good standard. 



The fuselage described so far is a common type, but there are one or 
two other methods employed in building this part of an aeroplane which 
should be noticed. 

In the first of these the bracing wires are dispensed with, and instead 
of covering the structure with fabric, three-ply of a good quality is used, 
as shown in Fig. 22. The three-ply is simply glued and screwed to the 
longerons and struts, and being able to withstand tension takes the place 
of both the fabric and bracing wires. At heavily loaded sections the three- 
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ply is stiffened by bracing struts. This type of construction has proved 
itself very satisfactory. 

Another method which has also proved very successful is that known 
as the monocoque type of construction. The principle adopted is as follows : 



formers are cut to the shape of the fuselage and these are spaced at 
intervals of from two to three feet along the length of the structure. A 
thin veneer or plywood shell or skin is attached by screws and glue to these 
formers (Pig. 28). 

There are several varieties of this type of construction. In some there 
are longitudinal stringers between the formers, and the skin is laid on 



longitudinally, and may be either in Bmall width planks or in broad strips 
even up to a complete quadrant of the circumference. 

This construction is light, cheap and strong. It gives a very roomy 
fuselage and does away with all bracing wires, fittings, and fairings 
(Plate VIII.). It was originated in France, but has since been used in all 
countries. One advantage of it is that it cannot get out of truth and 
hence no traeing up is rendered necessary. A disadvantage lies in the 
fact that a small local damage may mean the loss of the whole structure, 
as repairs cannot easily be made. Also, of course, there is some danger 
of warping, but this is not a serious contingency. 
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22. Undercarriage. — The design of the undercarriage unit is of consider- 
able importance in a successful aeroplane. While there are many types 
in use it will be sufficient to analyse one in detail as all of them have the 



same components, the differences in design being chiefly those of arrange- 
ment. 



Pig. 24 shows a Vee chassis, a common and very effective type in 
smaller aeroplanes. It consists primarily of the main chassis structure 
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of two V frames built up either of wooden streamline struts or of steel 
tubes properly faired. These V frames, whose function is to form a 
support for the axle A, which carries the whole weight, are attached to 
the fuselage by means of strong fittings. In the front view the V frames 
are braced together by cables or wires (BW). 

The axle is not attached rigidly to the V frames, but through a shock 
absorber, so that on landing the aeroplane shall not receive too severe an 
instantaneous load. 

In the simplest form this shock absorber consists of corded rubber 
cable which is used for lashing the axle to the frames. This leaves the wheels 
and axle free to move vertically under loads, but 
in so doing the rubber is stretched, and the 
landing shock dissipated (Fig. 25). 

Another method is to use a helical spring 
contained in the steel tubular struts forming the 
chassis frames, the compression of these on 
landing giving the necessary absorption. 

Still another method, as used on Avro aero- 
planes, is to make the main struts in two 



portions, connecting them through the medium of a shock absorber, made 
up either of coiled rubber cord or a spring (Fig. 26). 

The oleo landing gear is an alternative type which is based on the oil 
dashpot principle. The shock of landing is transmitted to an oil chamber, 
and oil is forced through a small aperture, the energy being thus dis- 
sipated. 

Many other devices have been tried, but these are the main forms in use. 
In all types the points to be borne in mind are lightness, reduction of head 
resistance, and efficiency in doing the job for which they are intended. 

It is of great importance that a certain amount of side play be per- 
mitted on the chassis, to allow for taxying over rough ground. 

The aeroplane wheel is similar to that used on a motor car, but is of 
lighter construction, being of the tension spoke type and carrying a rubber 
tyre. The whole wheel is faired off by a detachable canvas fairing. 
The sizes of wheels are specified by their diameter and the diameter 
of the tyre. The table at the end of Chapter XIV. gives a list of 
standard aeroplane tyres and wheels and their weights. Plate IX. shows 
a number of standard types of aeroplane and seaplane chassis. 
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In some cases the wheels are dispensed with and skids are provided 
for running and landing. These are specially useful for aeroplanes designed 
for work from the decks of ships. 

23. Tail Plane and Elevators.— Fig. 27 shows a typical arrangement 
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of a tail plane and elevators. It is very similar in construction to the 
main planes, and consists of leading edge, spars, ribs, and bracing wires 
and struts. 

The actual bracing may consist either of wires or tubes from the 
fuselage and rudder post, which must be made of sufficient strength to 
carry the loads arising from the tail. The bracing must be such as can 
withstand loads either upwards or downwards upon the tail plane. 

The elevator is similar in construction to the wing daps, and consists 
of an elevator spar which carries the ribs, and is hinged to the rear spar 
of the tail plane. To this spar the elevator king posts which carry the 
control wires from the pilot's cockpit are attached. These king posts are 
usually metal plate or a wood and steel composite structure. 

The elevators may be made to operate either through the torsion 
of the elevator spar caused by pulling on the top of the king post by the 
control cable, or by transmitting the pull to other parts of the structure 
and so eliminating most of the torsional loads. 

In some designs wires are led from the top of the king post to a point 
either oh the trailing edge or to a spar running through the elevator. 
These wires are called back wires. An internal arrangement of struts 
is needed to take the components of this back wire load to the elevator 
spars. This method relieves the control king post of all bending, and 
gives it a pure compressive load. 

Various forms of the internal structure of tail planes and elevators 
are given in Plate X. 
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24. Fin and Rodder. — A common form of construction for the fin and 
rudder is shown in Pig. 28. The rudder is of the type known as un- 
balanced, and is constructed as follows. The front edge is formed by the 
rudder post (RP) which is hinged to the fin post or stem post (PP). The 
rudder post carries the control lever or king post (KP), which is manipu- 
lated in an exactly similar manner to the elevator king post previously 
described. The trailing edge (TE) is usually formed of steel, aluminium 
or duralumin streamline tube of a small section bent to the shape of the 
rudder. A vertical rib (vr) is often placed as a stiffening member, and 




horizontal ribs or formers (r) connect the rudder poBt, vertical rib and 
trailing edge. The whole is covered with linen fabric of the best quality. 
The fin is constructed in a similar manner, the trailing edge being.the fin 
post or stern post (FP). Horizontal and vertical ribs complete the structure 
except for the fabric. 

The lowest rib (br) is a specially stout one, and is attached to the 
fuselage by suitable fittings. 

In the balanced type of rudder a portion of the movable surface is 
arranged forward of the rudder post in order to bring the centre of pressure 
of the whole nearer to the axis of rotation. This relieves the load which 
has to be exerted by the pilot in controlling the aeroplane. 

Plate XI. Bhows the construction of various types of fins and rudders, 
including both the balanced and unbalanced patterns. 

The rudder and fin may be of cantilever construction from the fuselage, 
but as a general rule they are braced to the tail plane spars by wires. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EVOLUTIONS OF AN AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT 

26. Controlling Units. — Before the evolutions which an aeroplane can be 
made to perform can be understood, it is necessary to grasp clearly the 
various agents entering into the control of the aeroplane, and the functions 
fulfilled by them. 

There are four units employed in the control of an aeroplane — 

(1) The engine. 

(2) The elevators. 
(8) Tab rudder. 

(4) The wing flaps or ailerons. 

86. The Engine aa a Controlling Unit. — The engine is the primary factor 
controlling the height. This statement should be clear from a consideration 
of the conditions of flight discussed in Chapter II. It was shown there 
that for any given horizontal flight speed there is a definite angle of 
incidence of the main planes, and a definite horse-power required from the 
engine to overcome the head resistance of the aeroplane. 

Supposing an aeroplane to be flying level with the engine throttled 
down so that it is giving the exact horse-power required for this condition. 
If the aeroplane is stable in all respects it will continue to fly at the original 
peed and attitude without any attention from its pilot. Suppose now 
that the pilot, without touching any more of the controls, opens up his 
engine, then the aeroplane is receiving a greater power than it requires to 
maintain its horizontal flight, and it immediately commences to climb, 
maintaining its original attitude along its new flight path. Conversely, 
if instead of being opened out the engine is throttled down still more than 
originally, the aeroplane will lose height and will glide downwards, still 
keeping the same attitude relative to the new flight path (para. 14). 
From this it is evident that the principal controlling unit for height is the 
engine. 

Suppose now that our aeroplane is again flying steadily in a horizontal 
direction, and it is desired to alter the speed of its flight. In order to do 
this it is necessary to set the main planes at the appropriate angle of 
incidence for the desired speed. A pitching couple is applied to the aero- 
plane by manipulating the elevators, and this swings it about its centre 
of gravity into the new attitude desired. The aeroplane then takes up 
the speed corresponding to the new angle of incidence. The elevators 
then are the organs controlling the speed of the aeroplane. There is one 
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point here, however, which must not be loat sight of, and that is as follows. 
When the speed of the aeroplane ia altered the horse-power required to 
overcome the head resistance is changed, and so if it is still desired to fly 
on a horizontal path the engine must be controlled bo that the horse-power 
developed is just correct to meet the altered conditions of flight. Unless 
this is done the aeroplane will either climb or fall as explained before. 

27. Directional and Lateral Control. — So far we have only considered 
straight flight. It is however, essential to have good control for turning 
an aeroplane, and this is provided by the rudder. 

It will be wise to examine how this surface f ulfil s its function in some 
detail, as it is bound up with other points in control and manoeuvrability. 

Fig. 29 (a) shows the plan view of an aeroplane flying in the direction 
of the arrow at a velocity V. In order to turn in a counter clock-wise 
direction the rudder is set as indicated. 






:\ 





Fig. 29. 

The rudder now forms a plane set at an angle to the direction of 
motion, and in consequence there is a lateral force F on the surface as shown 
in the figure. 

The effect of this force is to cause the aeroplane to slip bodily side- 
ways with a velocity o, and there is in consequence a lateral force acting 
through the centre of side pressure of the aeroplane. This together with F 
forms a couple, turning the aeroplane as shown at Fig. 29 (b). 

When the aeroplane commences to turn a centrifugal force F acting 
through the centre of gravity is brought into play, and unless the aeroplane 
is banked, the forces acting through this point will not be in equilibrium. 
The craft will then continue to side slip. Fig. 30 (a) shows the aeroplane 
on an even keel. The forces acting on it are the lift L, the weight W, 
and the centrifugal force F, all through the centre of gravity. 

It is obvious that these forces cannot balance, and side slip occurs as 
stated. 

If the aeroplane is correctly banked, however, as shown at Fig. 30(h), 
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the weight and lift no longer balance each other, and the three forces L, 
W, and F form a system in equilibrium so that side slip is eliminated. 
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The function of the rudder is therefore to turn the aeroplane, and of the 
wing flaps to give the necessary bank to ensure the elimination of side 
slip, i.e. the rudder gives directional and the wing flaps lateral control. 

28. Control Sjitem. — It has been tacitly assumed so far that the pilot 
can control the engine, elevators, rudder and wing flaps, but it is necessary 
to enter somewhat into the mechanism of his control. 

The engine controls are not important for the purposes of this hook. 
The control of the surfaces is, however, of great importance in understand- 
ing the manoeuvres through which an aeroplane is put, and also for ap- 
preciating the loads to be dealt with in design. 

The control levers in the pilot's cockpit consist of a control column 
or " joy stick " and a rudder bar. The control column is usually vertical 
when the controls are central, and by it the wing flaps and elevators are 
governed, the former by lateral movements and the latter by fore and aft. 
A forward motion of the stick tends to make the aeroplane dive, that is 
to say, the elevators are depressed, while a backward motion raises the 
elevators and tends to stall the aeroplane. 

A lateral movement of the stick to the pilot's right makes the aero- 
plane roll to the right, i.e. it is correctly banked'for'a right-hand turn, and 
conversely for movement, to the left. A right lateral movement causes 
the wing flap on the port or left-hand side to be depressed, and the wing 
flap on the starboard or right-hand side to be elevated, so increasing the 
port and decreasing the starboard lift forces, and providing the required 
banking couple. 

The rudder bar is a horizontal lever pivoted in the centre and controls 
the rudder only. It is manipulated by the feet, and by pushing the right 
foot forward the aeroplane is turned to the right, and conversely. The 
controls are therefore quite simple in themselves, the aeroplane following 
the motion of the levers, i.e. right rudder causes right turn, right stick 

uses right bank, and forward stick causes nose downward and vice versa. 
The connections between the control column and rudder and control 
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surfaces are made by means of cables running over pulleys or through 
fairleads, and Plate XII. shows a diagrammatic view of a control system 
for a modern aeroplane. - 

In place of a lateral movement of the joystick for controlling the ailerons 
it is common practice to provide a wheel similar to a motor car steering 
wheel, attached to the head of the control column. The fore and aft 
motion still controls the elevators, but the ailerons are controlled by 
rotation of the wheel. In some aeroplanes, too, the rudder bar is replaced 
by pedals and directional control is obtained by pressing the appropriate 
pedal. 

29. Evolutions in Flight. — Having now briefly described the controls 
and their functions, we may proceed to a description of some of the 
evolutions which an aeroplane may perform in the ordinary course of 
flying. 

The first operation of the pilot after starting up his engine is to get 
his aeroplane into the air. In order to do this he runs the aeroplane across 
the aerodrome under its own power against the wind until the speed is 
sufficient to sustain him in the air. The start from rest is made with the 
tail skid of the aeroplane resting on the ground, but as speed is gained, 
the tail rises and the aeroplane is taxying with the top rail of the fuselage * 
practically horizontal, the elevators being depressed during this stage. 
When flying speed is reached the pilot pulls his stick in towards him, the 
tail of the aeroplane drops, giving a large angle of incidence to the main 
planes, and the lift is then sufficient to raise the aeroplane into the air. 
Once in the air the aeroplane is levelled, and the flight can proceed. 

Climbing. — To climb, the attitude of the aeroplane is controlled so that 
its forward speed does not utilize the whole of the available horse-power, 
the excess being used for the climb. 

Gliding.— In gliding, the engine is either cut out or throttled down so 
that the horse-power developed is 
not sufficient to maintain horizontal 
flight. The aeroplane then commences 
to descend along a sloped path, the 
steepness varying with the horse- 
power being developed, and the design 
of the aeroplane. 

Banking. — This consists in throw- 
ing the aeroplane on to one side, and 
is done on a turn. Rudder appro- 
priate to the direction of the turn is 
put on, and the control column put 
horizon m tne same direction. The wing flaps 

~ are jb en brought into play, and intro- 

Fia. 31. duce a couple on the aeroplane which 

throws it on to the bank. The bank 

may be any angle from a degree or two to nearly 90°. Any angle over 45° 

is commonly known as a vertical bank (Fig. 81). An important point to be 

remembered in connection with this latter manoeuvre is that the controls 
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(elevator and rudder) become intermixed, that is to say, the rodder is 
used partly to keep the noBe of the aeroplane up or down, and the 
elevators to control the direction of flight in a horizontal plane. In the 
extreme case of an absolutely vertical bank the functions of the two 
surfaces have become quite interchanged. 

Turning. — This is closely bound up with banking, and the operation 
has already been described. There is one point, how- 
ever, on the turn which must be noted. The propeller 
is revolving at such a speed that there is a very con- 
siderable gyroscopic effect arising from it, which effect 
is greatly increased in the case of a rotary engine by the 
revolving parts of the engine itself. The effect of this 
gyroscopic action is to elevate the nose of the aeroplane 
during a turn in one direction and to depress it on the 
opposite turn. This is a very well marked phenomenon, 
and one which must be counteracted by appropriate 
elevator control. (See para. 86.) 

Spiral. — In the spiral the aeroplane is steeply banked 
in the ordinary manner and is kept on the bank. The 
aeroplane then descends on a spiral path, keeping a 
perfectly steady and stable motion. This manoeuvre 
may be done with the engine on or off, and is very 
useful in landing on an aerodrome from a height imme- 
diately above. 

Spin. — In a spin the aeroplane descends nose down, 
and rotating more or less rapidly about a vertical axis 
(Fig. 32). The first essential in executing a spin is 
that the aeroplane shall be at an angle of incidence 
greater than the stalling angle. Many types will auto- 
matically spin when this condition is attained, bnt in 
others it is necessary to start a banked turn at the 
same moment. Since the wings are at such a large 
angle during this evolution the drag on them is very 
large, and in consequence the speed of the aeroplane 
through the air is comparatively small. The spin may 
bo either a stable or an unstable motion, in the former 
ease the speed through the air and the rotation being 
Fig 32 uniform. In the case of an unstable spin, however, the 

aeroplane gathers speed, and though a safe manoeuvre 
under certain conditions, it may be a source of grave danger. 

Zooming. — If an aeroplane is flying at a high speed and the elevators 
are suddenly pulled up there is a large increase in the lifting force on the 
wings, which causes the craft to climb very rapidly (Fig. 88). 

This manoeuvre,' called zooming, is dangerous from the structure 
standpoint, and many types of aeroplane would be broken if it were 
attempted on them. (See para. 37.) 

Nose Diving.— This is the limiting case of a glide. The nose of the 
aeroplane is forced down by pushing the control column forward, and it 
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finally comes down in a vertical path at a very high speed (Fig. 34). High 
speed is always a possible cause of danger to the structure, and care must 
be taken in polling out of a nose dive on this account. (See para. 40.) 
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Stalling. — An examination of the curves of lift coefficients shown in 
Chapter II. will show that at a certain angle of incidence the value reaches 



a maximum, after which it falls off again. If an aeroplane is flying hori- 
zontally at the angle corresponding to this maximum lift coefficient, any 
increase in this angle will be accompanied by a breakdown of stable airflow. 
This speed is known as the minimum flying speed, and if the control column 
is moved back the slightest amount in an attempt to diminish the speed, 
control of the aeroplane is partly lost, and it is said to have stalled. 

Tail Slide. — If the aeroplane is stalled it may descend some distance 
tail first. This manoeuvre is known as a tail slide, and the aeroplane 
comes out of it into a nose dive until flying speed is regained. 

Pancaking.— If, instead of tail sliding, an aeroplane on being stalled 
drops bodily, it is said to have " pancaked " (Fig. 85). 

Rolling. -This manoeuvre is executed from normal horizontal flight, 
The aeroplane when flying level is banked and rudder is applied in the same 
sense. It is thus made to revolve completely about its longitudinal axis. 
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Looping. — The aeroplane is dived at a fairly high speed, and the control 




column then brought back. The effect is a vertical turn known as a loop, 
and the aeroplane emerges in the same direction as it entered (Fig. 86). 
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—In landing, the aeroplane is brought down on the glide to 
a short distance from the ground, and is then flattened out, i.e. the angle 
of incidence is made as large as possible without actually stalling the 
aeroplane. The chassis wheels touch and the aeroplane rolls along the 
ground, losing speed until it finally puts its tail down and comes to rest. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LOADS ON AN AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT 

80. General Considerations. — Some of the manceuvres which may be 
executed upon an aeroplane have been dealt with in the previous chapter, 
but uo mention has been made so far of the loads which are thrown 
upon the structure during these evolutions. 

This aspect of the case must now be considered, since the designer 
must meet the loads by the provision of a sufficiently strong and trust- 
worthy structure to prevent failure during night. The present chapter 
deals only with the magnitude of the loads without any attempt to dis- 
tribute them among the various parts of the structure. The latter problem 
is dealt with later. 

Two methods are available for obtaining the magnitude of the loads 
occurring during flight, and recourse must be taken to both. The first 
is by calculation and the second by experiment. Of the two the latter 
is probably the more reliable, but experiments are, of course, from their 
very nature, limited in extent. It is obviously impossible, for example, 
to obtain the worst loads upon an aeroplane when it is known that these 
loads will cause failure of the structure. 

At some later date it will be possible to build an aeroplane of quick 
manoeuvrability and at the same time make it unbreakable in flight, so 
that the maximum loads really obtainable will be capable of measurement 
directly. Until that time arrives, however, there are certain afipectfi of 
this problem which must be arrived at by calculation. 

When an aeroplane is flying level at a constant speed it is obvious that 
the supporting force upon the wings and other lifting surfaces most be 
exactly equal to the weight of the aeroplane. This is unit load upon the 

Suppose now that the aeroplane, keeping its flying attitude, suddenly 
has extra power put into it, e.g. by opening the engine throttle. The first 
result is an increase in the horizontal velocity with an acceleration upwards, 
followed by a steady condition of climbing. This acceleration throws 
extra loads upon the wings and more than unit weight is carried. All 
manceuvres involve accelerations, and it is these accelerations, which throw 
the increased loads upon the structure, which have to be met by the 
designer. 

31. Factor ol Safety and Load Factor.— Suppose in any manoeuvre 
the acceleration given to the aeroplane is Njr, where g is the acceleration 
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due to gravity. Then the force acting upon the aeroplane producing this 
acceleration is P = W/p X Nj = WN, where W is the total weight of the 
aeroplane. This force WN is the resultant of the weight and the air 
forces upon the various surfaces, and the lift lies between N + 1 times 
that carried under level-flight conditions. 

If an aeroplane has under any conditions of flight to carry N times its 
normal steady flight load, the structure must be designed accordingly, and 
is said to have a load factor N. 

The load factor is often spoken of as the factor of safety of the aeroplane, 
bat this is an error which should be carefully avoided. Factor of safety is 
a term which has a perfectly definite meaning well understood in other 
branches of engineering, and it should be reserved for that purpose. When 
a structure such as a bridge is designed, the worst possible loads which can 
come upon it are estimated, and the bridge is then designed so that when 
this maximum load is carried the material is only stressed to about one- fifth 
of its ultimate. In other words, the bridge could carry five times the 
greatest possible load it ever has to bear before failure would occur. This 
figure of 5 is then the factor of safety of the structure. 

With an aeroplane, however, the case is different. The least possible 
load to maintain flight in a straight line is estimated, and factors are based 
on this. A small scout aeroplane may well have a load factor of seven, but 
a factor of safety of under one ; that is to say, it would be possible by 
clumsy flying to break the aeroplane in the air. 

If the worst load occurring under any flight conditions could be esti- 
mated, it might be possible 
to estimate a true factor of 
safety for an aeroplane, but 
at the present moment this 
is not customary, at any 
rate for the wings. 

32. Analysis of Forces on 
an Aeroplane in Horizontal 
Flight— Pig. 87 shows a 
Fig. 37. line diagram of an aero- 

plane in steady horizontal 
flight. G is the centre of gravity of the aeroplane. Under this condition 
of flight the upward lift upon the supporting surfaces must be equal to 
the weight of the aeroplane, and further the sum of the moments about 
any point must be zero. 
The forces acting are — 

(1) The lift on the main planes L, acting vertically. 

(2) The weight of the aeroplane W, acting vertically through the centre 
of gravity G. 

(8) The thrust of the propeller T. 

(4) The down load on the tail surface P. 

(5) The drag of the aeroplane D. 

The moment of the air forces due to drag and lift is given by Db— Lc 
which is the moment of the resultant force about G. It should be noted 
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that this hag a definite value, though b and c may vary in any number 
of ways. 

Then equating vertical forces — 

L-P = W (1) 



Equating horizontal forces— 



(2) 



Taking moments about 6 and calling nose-diving moments negative 
and stalling moments positive 



PI + D&-Lc-oT=0 



(3) 



Prom these equations the values of P and L can be found. 

It should be noticed particularly that the tail load P can be either 
upwards or downwards, depending primarily upon the position of the centre 
of pressure on the main planes. This varies for different angles of flight, 
being well forward for slow speeds and back for high speeds. 

Thus an aeroplane carries a bigger down load on its tail plane for 
high speed flight than for low speed. A big down load on the tail, of 
course, signifies an increased up load on the main planes, so that in high 
speed flight the main planes are carrying more than the weight of the 
aeroplane, and at slow speeds are carrying less as a general rule. 

In a modern aeroplane the moment term involving the thrust is 
relatively unimportant, since 
its line of action usually 
passes very dose to the 
centre of gravity. 

In some cases, however, 
this term is of great impor- 
tance. In Fig. 88 is shown 
a boat seaplane with the 
engine carried between the 
wings. Since the main part 
of the weight is carried in 
the hull the centre of gravity of the seaplane is very low while the thrust 
line, on the contrary, is especially high. 

Imagine such an aeroplane flying horizontally. The moment term 
due to the thrust is — 

oT as before 

But whereas in the case of a normal aeroplane this term is usually 
negligible, it is in this case of considerable importance, and has the effect 
of increasing the centrol load very appreciably, so that even at slow speeds 
there is a down load on the tail plane. 

88. Slip Stream. — The air stream from a propeller is called the slip 
stream and is travelling at a greater velocity than the entering stream, 
and this effect is felt for some distance behind the propeller. If, then, 
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the control surfaces of an aeroplane are placed so that they are within the 
affected area, the loads upon them are greater than if they were outside 
such area. Suppose an aeroplane to be travelling at a speed V ft. per sec. 
and let the increased air speed in the slip stream of the propeller be v. 
,-; Then the air speed of surfaces in the slip stream is (V -}-»). Forces 
and resistances are proportional to the squares of these speeds, so that the 

forces acting on surfaces in the slip stream are f — ~ — J as great As if 

these surfaces were outside the slip stream. 

This fact is made use of in some cases. Returning to a consideration 
of the boat seaplane shown in Fig. 88, suppose this seaplane is flying 
level and is in trim with the propeller on. If the engine be cut out, a nose 
diving couple al is immediately lost, and the seaplane stalls until balance 
is automatically restored. Sometimes it would be impossible for this 
balance to be regained and the machine might stall completely. 

If, now, the tail plane is placed in the slip stream of the propeller, a 
much better state of affairs can be obtained. When the engine is running, 
the loads on the tail plane are proportional to (V + ")* and are downwards, 
i.e. they produce a stalling couple on the seaplane. When the engine is cat 
out these loads are immediately reduced by the amount, due to the velocity 
of the slip stream and are only proportional to V a , i.e. the stalling moment 

is reduced in the ratio of ( lT — — ) at the same instant that the nose 

diving moment is reduced by the term To. By suitable design the 
moment terms can be balanced so that the seaplane continues without 
any change of attitude, i.e. — 



'{'-(vkfl.-* 



34. Torque of Engine. — The reaction of the propeller puts a torque 
upon the aeroplane which must be considered in connection with the 
loads upon it. 

Let the speed of rotation of the propeller be n revs, per min., the horse- 
power developed be P, and the torque be Q ft.-lbs. Then the work done by 
torque is 2rmQ ft.-lbs. per min. 

H.P. exerted by torque = ^gj 



2wn 



The torque has the effect of making the aeroplane fly with one wing 
down unless means are taken to prevent it happening. The tendency 
can, of course, be counteracted by a very slight aileron movement ; but 
in most aeroplanes the angle of incidence of one wing is increased, and of 
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the other decreased, just at the tips in order to give an unequal lift on the 
two tips. This creates a moment on the aeroplane to counteract the 
torque. 

The increase of incidence is known as " wash in," and the decrease as 
" wash out." The same result may be obtained by erecting the aeroplane 
so that when the aileron control appears central to the pilot, there is in 
reality a slight effect just sufficient to 
balance the torque. This torque effect 
is not serious, except in very small span 
aeroplanes with fairly powerful engines. 

It is a specially important point to 
be considered in the case of a twin or 
multiple engine aircraft where the engines j 
are mounted in the wings, as the torque 
introduces loads upon the main trusses. 
If the engine is mounted on members a 
distance d apart, there is an up load on 
one and a down load on the other, each 
equal to Qjd lbs., and these loads must 
be considered in the structure. 

If the engine is mounted on a plate, 
the bolt circle of which is of radius 11, 

the total load on the bolts resisting the torque is Q/K. If there are N 
bolts, the load on each is Q/Kli. The load is in turn transmitted to the 
fuselage structure through the attachments of the engine plate. 

36. Propeller Thrust. — The thrust of the propeller must also be taken 
into account when designing the forepart of the fuselage and the main 
plane structure. It is usually transmitted direct to the longerons by 
means of bracing cables, and resolves itself into a tension in each of 
these members. 

Let V = the speed of the aeroplane in flight in ft.-sec. 
P =tbe borse-power of the engine. 
1} =3 the efficiency of the propeller at this speed. 
T =the thrust of the propeller. 




Fio. 39. 



TV 
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giving the thrust at any speed of flight. 

When the engine is at rest the thrust of the propeller is a maximum, and 
is about 7 lbs. per H.P. 

36. Gyroscopic Effect — With a large propeller in use, and especially 
in connection with a rotary engine, there is a serious gyroscopic effect 
produced, which is often found troublesome on quick turns in any plane. 
An aeroplane with the above combination will be found on a quick turn 
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to put its nose either up or down, depending on the direction of the 

turn. 

Suppose an aeroplane is flying at a speed V ft.-sec. Let the angular 

velocity of the airscrew be ii radians per sec. Let the moment of inertia 
of the rotating parts be I. If the 
aeroplane banks to an angle if> with an 
angular velocity of turning of iji radians 
per sec, a gyroscopic couple tending 
to turn the nose of the machine up or 
down is introduced. The magnitude of 
the couple is given by — 




9 



-=* • • • (1) 



When the aeroplane is banking 
Ina ' 4U ' without side slip its equilibrium is 

maintained by the three forces, weight, 
lift, and centrifugal force acting through the C.G., the first vertically 
downwards, the last horizontal, and the lift normal to the wings (Fig. 40). 
Hence F = W tan <f> 

W 
But P = -j-*fi*r, where r is the radius of the circle on which the aero- 
plane is turning. 
Also 



tfV 



= v 

= W tan <f> 



The gyroscopic couple is transmitted to the aeroplane through the 
._.:..- |tm g f aa ^ j g jested by con t ro i forces on the rudder and 



engine 

elevators, 

If C! 

c s 

Then 



the couple resisted by the rudder 
„ ,i „ elevators 

Cj = C sin 4> 
C a = C cos <j>. 
This couple becomes of importance in small scout aeroplanes with large 
rotary engines and large propellers. 

This result is an approximate one only ; but even if the whole of the 
factors are taken into account strictly, there is not a very marked departure 
from the figures arrived at by its use. 

We must now turn to a consideration of the effect of some of the more 
violent manoeuvres upon the loads which come upon the aeroplane. Most 
of these cases cannot be dealt with mathematically, although a treatment 
can be given in some of them. In a fair number of caseB, however, experi- 
mental work has been done which throws considerable light on the intensity 
of the loading produced. 
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37. Effect of Sudden Change of Attitude.- -Suppose an aeroplane to 
be flying horizontally at a speed V miles an hoax. Let the angle of incidence 
of the main planes at this speed be a. Let the lift coefficient corresponding 
to abefc,,. By a violent movement of the controls the pilot can suddenly 
change the attitude of the aeroplane so that the wings have a greatly 
increased angle of incidence a' with a greatly increased lift coefficient 
&!/. At the same time the speed is appreciably constant. That is to 
say 

Lift on wings = L = ktf&V* .... (I) 

Let the horizontal flying speed of the aeroplane corresponding to an 
angle of incidence a' be v. 

Then if the weight of the aeroplane be W 





W = fcrf£0> 




*-£ from (1) and (2) 


Now 


.-„ = N where N is the load factor 

w 


rofore 





The extreme case of this occurs when an aeroplane which is being 
nose-dived at its terminal velocity is suddenly pulled out. It may reach 
an angle of incidence equal to the stalling angle. 

As an example, suppose an aeroplane diving at a speed of 160 m.p.h. 
is suddenly pulled out. If it reaches stalling angle, as it easily can do 
before much speed is lost, v becomes stalling speed. Suppose this to be 
50 m.p.h. 

The loading upon the wings then becomes (16O)*/(50)* times normal, 
i.e. a load factor of over 10 is required to prevent failure of the structure. 
The case taken is not an extreme one for a scout aeroplane, and as this 
class is usually designed to a load factor of not more than 7, it is clear 
that most aeroplanes of this type can be broken in the air by such a 
manoeuvre. 

38. Forces on Fuselage and Tail Plane in Horizontal Flight— When an 
aeroplane is in flight on a steady path it has already been shown that 
the centre of pressure on the main planes has a definite position. This 
position does not, except for one speed, coincide with the centre of gravity 
of the aeroplane, and hence a tail load is required to balance the 
aeroplane. 

When the centre of pressure is forward of the centre of gravity the 
load upon the tail plane to balance the aeroplane must be in an upward 
direction ; and conversely when the centre of pressure falls aft of the centre 
of gravity a down load is required. 

The statement above may be modified in the case of an aeroplane 
with a high centre of thrust, where the moment introduced by the thrust 
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about the centre of gravity has an important part in determining the load 
upon the tail (see para. 32). 

However, in order to find the load which comes upon the tail in normal 
flight, it is only necessary to take moments of the lift and drag forces 
and the propeller thrust about the centre of gravity of the aeroplane and 
balance the net moment by a force on the tail plane. The equation for 
this purpose has already been quoted (para. 32). 

It is clear, then, that there will be a different load on the tail plane 
for each angle of incidence of the main planes, and the strength factor 
for the fuselage must cover all such cases. 

The main planes are generally designed in normal flight for two positions 
of the centre of pressure, and the strength of the fuselage should be calcu- 
lated so that the latter structure has at least the same factor as the main 
planes for the centre of pressure considered. 

If Ni is the load factor required on the aeroplane for C.P. forward, 
N f is the load factor required on the aeroplane for C.P. back ; Pi is the up 
load on the tail plane with the C.P. of main planes forward ; P 2 is the down 
load on the tail plane with C.P. of main planes back. Then the fuselage 
should stand up to a load at least equal to NiPi upwards on the tail, 
and at least equal to NgPj downwards. 

It should be noticed that, except in very rare cases, this will not be 
the criterion for the fuselage strength, since heavier loads will be brought 
into play under other conditions of flight, but these must always be watched. 

39. Loads on Fuselage and Tail Plane in a Nose Dive. — As the speed of 
an aeroplane increases, so the centre of pressure shifts aft and the tail 
load required to maintain balance increases. 

An investigation was made in the Air Department of the Admiralty to 
determine what the limiting conditions were, and the results were published 
as a Confidential Information Memorandum by Miss Cave-Browne-Cave. 
The result showed that the tail load increased steadily until the aeroplane 
reached its terminal velocity, which occurred at an angle slightly greater 
than that of " no-lift." The results can be expressed in graphical form, 
which enables the tail load to be determined for any aeroplane under these 
flight conditions, a different set of curves being required for every wing 
section. 

The method of treatment is as follows : — 

Fig. 41 shows an aeroplane upon a diving course $ to the horizon at 
a speed V. 

The forces keeping it in equilibrium are — 
W = the weight acting vertically downwards. 
D w = the drag of the wings concentrated at the equivalent plane. 
L = the lift of the planes perpendicular to the flight path supposed 

acting at the leading edge of the equivalent plane. 
M = the moment of the lift force about the leading edge of the 

equivalent plane. 
D B a the resistance of the aeroplane apart from the wings, known 

for convenience as body resistance. . 
P = the control load on the tail plane. 

p., i; ,A,oogle 
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The notation adopted is as follows : — 
p = density of the air. 
kj, =■ coefficient of resistance of the main 

planes. 
&! = lift coefficient of main planes. 
h u => coefficient of moment about the 

nose of the aerofoil, 
ftp- = coefficient of body resistance, 
a =3 angle of incidence of main planes 

relative to the wind, 
c = chord of the equivalent plane. 
•d =a distance of line of action of body 
resistance below the centre of 
gravity of the aeroplane, 
^c = perpendicular distance from G.G. 
of aeroplane to the chord of 
the equivalent plane. 
kc = distance from the foot of this 
perpendicular to the leading 
edge of the equivalent plane. 
I => distance from C.G. of aeroplane to 

line of action of tail load. 
S => area of main planes. 
S' =3 area of tail plane and 

elevators. 
A =a loading on the main 

planes. 
■ 8 =a loading on the tail 
plane and elevators. 
XI = the volume of the main 

plane =Sx«, 

u =j the volume of the tail 

plane = 8' X I. 



Q = ratio 



ait 



Resolving along and perpen- 
dicular to the trajectory and 
taking moments about the C.G. 
we get — 

W sin 8 =D. 
Wcostf + P=L 
M — D^d + PJ + Lc(k cos a — <f> sin a) + Dw4 
Also we have the equations— 
L = M3V«; D^fcnpSV*; M — J^V 1 ; 
Equations (1) and (2) give — 

W« = (D W + D,)« + (L-P)' 




D^fep-pSV* 



^',-C^ 8 lc 
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Substitute in (5) and (8) for L, I> w , M and D B from (4)— 

/W» = fc + M ! ^svj?MVSV ! -P) ! ... (6) 

fc»p8V« - tj-pSV^ + P- + ij)SV'(« COS a - ■/> sin a) 

+ fcrfSV'(«8ina + #ooso)=0 . . ..... (7) 

Prom (7) we get — 

P- =pSW[k D - - - 1, - Ji(« cos a - ^ sin a) - *,(« Bin a + * cos «)] 
Put— 

y="fcn 7c M — ft t (KCosa — ^sina) — ^(KSina + ^cos a) . (8) 

Then P!/o = pSVy (9) 

Substituting this value of P in (6) we have — 

(10) 



(11) 



■ 02) 

The next step is to simplify this expression. In the original work a 
definite aeroplane was considered, and the wing section was li.A.E. 14. 

The values of &„, /v> etc., were determined for this aeroplane, and a 
curve showing the variation of ti with a was plotted. This curve showed 
that the maximum value of il occurred at a value of a = a very nearly 
that of " no-lift." 

On the same figure were next plotted a series of curves, varying one 
of the constants k, fc D -, djc, -f>, and Ijc at a time, i.e. each of the new curves 
had all the constants equal to those in the original curve with one excep- 
tion. These curves showed the effects of the constants on the result and 
theae effects were as follows : — 

(1) The maximum value of £2 always occurred at about the same 
angle oq. 

(2) The variation of Ijc or k had little effect upon the maximum value 
of a. 

(8) The variation of &„■> djc or ^ affected the maximum value of Q, 
considerably. 

The result of (12) was then simplified by taking the value of Q as a 
maximum, when a =. a^, assuming Ijc and k were constants, and thus making 
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the value of O^ a function only of &„•, djc, 4> and the wing section. 
Equation (12) then becomes — 



(W_ fc+ ^ + (5_ ) 



8 H MM ! S ! ! 



and equation (8) becomes — 



y = «,At-D-E* 



(18) 
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where A, B, 0, D, and E are constants whose values are determined from 
a knowledge of the wing section and by giving any reasonable values to 
ijc and k. 
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Fig. 43. E.A.E. 14. 



Having found A, B, C, D, and E a family of curves of <f> against &„■ . d/c 
for varying values of y may be plotted, and another family of y against 
fen- for varying values of 11. 




Fio. «.— R.A.E. 10. 

Such a series of curves is given in Figs. 42, 48 for R.A.E. 14 aerofoil, 
and in Figs. 44, 45 for R.A.E. 15 aerofoil. Ccu 
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To use these carves, first calculate the values of k^, >f>, and djc for the 
aeroplane under consideration. From the y curves find the value of y 
given at the intersection of $ and h^dje. Then from the Q, curves find 
the value of Q given at the intersection of this value of y and hj,-. 

ii having been found in this way, the tail loading can be determined 
from the definition of Q 

AU 
This method gives & good means of obtaining the maximum stead; 



■<H9 — ^ — »^— 

-oot -X - 



'V 



Fw. 46.— R.A.E. IS. 

load on the fuselage in a terminal, velocity nose dive, but it is not capable 

of very rapid application. i*s 

A series of aeroplanealwasjcalculated both on B.A.E. 14 and E.A.E. 15 
aerofoils, and the values of h obtained. It was found that £2 was very 
nearly constant and could he taken as 1 for li.A.K. 14 and '6 for R.A.E. 
15, so that the general result may be approximated still further by putting 
Q equal to a constant K. 

We then have 8 = 



but 
therefore 
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for B.A.E. 14, K = l, and for B.A.E. 15, K = -6, so that the result ia 
obtained 

forB.A.E.14 P = HT 

forB.A.E.15 P=^- C 

A factor of safety should in all cases be allowed on these loads to 
cover faulty material or workmanship, and a figure of 1£ to 1 J has worked 
well in the authors' experience. 

40. Palling oat of a Noae Dive. — The foregoing work relates only to 
the load upon the tail plane and fuselage during a steady dive at the terminal 
velocity of the aeroplane. During the period of pulling out from such a 
dive a heavier load is momentarily required, and the magnitude of such load 
is a function of the rate at which this transition into horizontal flight 
is made. 

The combination of terminal velocity with a quick pull out is one 
which would break practically any aeroplane, and, as a general rule, the 
poll out from a dive of anything like a high speed is done very slowly, so 
that these excessive loads on the tail do not occur. 

The exact mathematical investigation of this case is very complicated 
and laborious, but interesting papers on the subject by G. P. Thomson, 
8. B. Gatefl, T. W. K. Clarke and others have been published by the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

For practical purposes, however, the problem may be tackled as 
follows : — 

Let Vq = stalling speed of the aeroplane. 

Let V == maximum speed from which it is just safe to pull up suddenly. 

Let N = factor of loading allowed on the front truss of the aeroplane. 

Then it has already been shown in para. 87, that — 

-(# . 

so that V = VoVN 

N and V being known V is thus determinate. 

Since the load factor of the main planes is N there is no point in making 
the fuselage structure of greater strength than this. 

Suppose, then, the aeroplane is diving at the velocity V ft, per sec. 
A sudden pull out will load the main planes to N times normal, i.e. to 
breaking load. 

Let the tail plane incidence (making allowance for down wash from the 
main planes) at this speed be a,, and imagine the elevators are pulled 
suddenly to such an angle as to give the maximum k h possible on the 
tail. This h^ may be found from model tests and will be in the neighbour- 
hood of *6. 

Then the loading on the tail plane is fc^>V* lbs. per square foot. This 
loading will correspond to the breaking load on the main planes, and the 
fuselage may be designed to it. 
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41. Loads on Main Planes in a Now Dive. — The limiting case of a dive 
occurs when the aeroplane travels in a nearly vertical path at its terminal 
velocity. Under this condition of flight there is a moment upon the wings 
tending to nose dive the aeroplane still farther, and a small lift force. 
The aeroplane is kept in equilibrium 
by a load acting downwards upon the 
tail. 

The fall treatment of this case has 
been considered in para. 39, where the 
method of obtaining the tail load is 
fully given, and the reader is referred 
to that paragraph for details. 

In the meantime it will be con- 
sidered that this control load is known 
and is P. 

The moment on the main planes 
gives rise to a downward load on the 
front truss and an upward load on the 
rear truss. 

Let the total load on the front 
truss = Fj. 

Let the total load on the rear 
trass = P a . 

Let the distance between the two 




Let the distance from the front truss to the line of action of the tail 

Then by moments about the front truss — 

h? = aF s (1) 

or F a = ^P (2) 

Also F 2 =F 1 4-P (8) 

therefore F x => F B — P 

or F,=»(^-l)p (4) 

From equations (2) and (4) the values of F x and F 2 are found, and 
hence the loads per foot run on the front and rear trusses respectively. 

The values of these being known, the two trusses are treated in exactly 
the same manner as for normal flight conditions, the only difference being 
in the fact that the loading on the front truss is reversed in direction. This 
method is only approximate, since the forces i\ and F 2 are each much larger 
than tbeir difference P. 

No account has so far been taken of the drag forces for this condition 
of flight, but since the equilibrium of the aeroplane is maintained, it is 
clear that for a steady velocity the weight of the aeroplane must be exactly 
balanced by the drag upon the various parts. 



0) 

(2) 
(3) 
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Analysis of the drag foroee upon an aeroplane for the terminal velocity 
may be made approximately in the following manner. 
Let h a = the drag coefficient of the wings at an angle a. 
Let k D ' ™ ,, „ „ remainder of the structure at the 

angle a. 
Let ftj = the lift ,, ,, wings at the angle a. 

Then W =fc^SV» ...... 

Rw^ftnpSV* 

R B = fc D . /) SV8 

where W = the weight of the aeroplane 

R w = the wing resistance 
R B => the residual resistance ■ 

From equation (1) the speed of the aeroplane for various angles of 
incidence can be obtained. These angles should be taken from the angle 
of no lift to the neighbourhood of about 2°. 

The values of V for the range of a having been found by this method, 
the equations (2) and (S) are used to 
determine the wing and body resistance 
for the same series of speeds. 

Plotting these values of R. w and E„ 
against the speed of the aeroplane 
two curves are obtained, as shown in 
Fig. 47. These curves are added to 
give the value of the total resistance R 
of the aeroplane at any speed. 

The line AB is drawn at the value 
of R equal to the total weight of the 
aeroplane, and the point at which this 
cuts the curve of R determines the 
terminal velocity of the aeroplane. 

These curves should be plotted for 
any aeroplane under consideration, 
and the values of the various drag 
forces can then be found for any 
speed. 

Examples worked out by the 

Fro - *'• authors show that at the terminal 

velocity the drag upon the wings is 

approximately 60 per cent, of the total weight of the aeroplane, and this 

figure appears to hold fairly consistently for quite a wide range of types. 

As an approximate rule, therefore, for preliminary design purposes 

it may be assumed that at the terminal velocity the wings carry 50 per 

cent, of the weight of the aeroplane as drag forces, the remainder being 

split up between the body, chassis, tail, etc. 

In the case of a twin-engine aeroplane it may be assumed that 12£ 
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per cent, of the weight is carried as drag by each engine nacelle, 25 per 
cent, by the central fuselage, tail, etc., and 50 per cent, by the wings. 

In the nose diving case, therefore, the following forces upon the wings 
must be considered — ■ 

(1) An up load on the rear truss. 

(2) A down load on the front truss. 
(8) A drag upon the wings. 

(4) The weights of the various units of the structure acting vertically, 
i.e. roughly parallel to the chord. 

These having been determined, the forces in the main plane structure 
are determined in the manner given in Chapter XI. 

As an example consider the case of a twin-engine, high-performance 
aeroplane as shown in Fig. 48. 






rr. 



Z=S> 




Fw. 48. 

Let the weight be 6000 lbs., say. 
Let the tail load be 1700 lbs. 
Then taking moments about the front truss — 
20 x 1700 



The load on the rear truss = 



3-5 



9720 lbs. up 



And on the front truss = 9720— 1700 = 8020 lbs. down 
These loads are distributed over the span of the aeroplane in the 
ordinary way. 

Consider next the drag forces on the structure. 
Total drag = 6000 lbs. 

Drag on wingB = 50 per cent, of 6000 lbs. = 3000 lbs. 

„ nacelles = 12J per cent, of 6000 on each = 1500 lbs. 

body, etc. =25 percent, of 6000 =1500 lbs. 

Total 6000 lbftOOgle 
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These drag forceu act upward, as shown on Fig. 48, plan view. 
Balancing these and acting downward are 

(1) The weight of the wings W 1r — evenly distributed along the span. 

(2) The concentrated weights of nacelles, bodies, etc., acting at their 
appropriate points. 

These forces are in equilibrium, and the structure can therefore be 
properly examined. 

42. Loads during a Torn. — In the earlier part of this chapter we have 
only considered forces acting perpendicular to the tail plane, bat there 
are other conditions to be examined. 

When an aeroplane turns it does so in virtue of air forces on tne fin 
and rudder which are transmitted through the fuselage structure to the 
centre section. 

The fact that the fin and rudder are not usually symmetrically placed 
about the centre line of the fuselage introduces in addition to the direct 
load a torsion of the fuselage which requires consideration. The deter- 
mination of the load which can occur on a rudder is a rather difficult 
question to settle, but a rough rule is to assume that when the aeroplane 
is flying at its normal top speed V the rudder is put hard over. The fr t 
value for this condition is about "4, the low figure being due to the 
bad aspect ratio and shape of the rudder 




The loading per square foot is then 
given by kjtV 2 , where V is in feet per 



The centre of pressure of the fin and 
rudder must be estimated or judged. 
Suppose this to be I L feet above the 
centre line of the fuselage, the torque 
on the structure is fe 1 pS 1 V'Ji foot-lbs. : 
where Si is the area of the rudder. 

43. Loads in a Loop.— In looping, 

the aeroplane is dived or flown at a 

Fw - **• high speed and then pulled out into 

the loop. From what has been said 

previously with regard to a sudden change of attitude, it should be clear 

that the most dangerous part of the loop is during the first quadrant, 

and the entry should on this account be aB easy as possible. 

The loading upon the wings when in the loop can be obtained approxi- 
mately if the radius of curvature is known. 
Let W = weight of aeroplane. 
)> V = velocity of aeroplane at any moment. 
„ R = radius of curvature of flight path at same moment. 

WV 2 
Then the centrifugal force = -^p- 

The resultant of this and the weight is. the air load at the moment, 
and given V and R it can be calculated. 
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Figures are quoted (para. 19) for actual measured accelerations 
during this manoeuvre, and these may be used as a basis of design. 

The loads arising from this manoeuvre are covered by the ordinary 
calculation of nose diving, and for the centre of pressure in its most forward 
position, and there is therefore no need to make special calculations in 
this case. 

44. Loads in a Spin. — The spinning of an aeroplane may be either stable 
or unstable. The latter condition usually arises from too small a fin and 
rudder, and the spin becomes faster and faster, and finally ends in a spinning 
nose dive which often terminates in an accident. 

With this condition of flight we are not concerned, as it is one which 
only arises from a faulty design of the aeroplane, and should therefore 
never occur. 

There is, however, another spin of a different nature. In this the 
aeroplane spins whilst dropping vertically. This spin is perfectly stable 
and is a steady unif orm rotation with a steady vertical speed downwards. 

It has been possible by means of a camera obscura to analyse this 
motion, and the following points were brought to light. 

(1) The downward speed of the aeroplane is slow — of the order of 70 
miles per hour. 

(2) The angle of incidence of the main planes was well above stalling 
angle — in some cases it was as high as 45°. 

From these facts it is clear that the equilibrium of the aeroplane must 
be maintained almost entirely by the drag upon the wings, since body 
drag, etc., at such a slow speed is not very great. 

It would appear desirable, therefore, so to design the wings of an 
aeroplane of the smaller types that the drag bracing is sufficiently strong 
to transmit the total weight of the aeroplane when 
this is distributed along them. A factor of safety is ' 
required on this, and 2 seems a reasonable figure to 
adopt. 

As will be seen later, the strength of the drag 
bracing is usually determined by the condition when 
one of the flying wires has been broken, and so the V 
spinning case now under consideration is not of 
extreme practical importance from the structural 
standpoint. 

45. Loads on a Bank, — When an aeroplane turns 
correctly there is no side-slip, and the centrifugal , 
force, weight of oraft, and lift on the planes are in 
equilibrium, as has been already Bhown in para. 27. 

The question of incorrect banking is not an impor- 
tant one, viewed from the standpoint of the structure, 
loads brought into play are not very great. 

In an extreme case, however, there is one point which should 
be noticed, and that is the effect of the side wind on the aeroplane 
struts. 

Suppose an aeroplane is travelling with a forward velocity V in the 




> the extra 
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direction of ba, and is side-slipping with velocity v in the direction ac, as 
shown in Pig. 50. 

The resultant motion is in the direction of be, but since the aeroplane 

is heading along ba it is clear that the wind strikes the struts 

at an angle a (Fig. 51), such that 

a — tan^e/V 

The struts act in exactly the same way as an aerofoil, 
and the result is therefore to give a distributed lateral load 
upon these members, which should be considered in con- 
junction with the normal end load arising from the lift forces 
on the wings. 

The value of t, per degree for a streamline section is 
approximately '088, so that the force per square foot of strut 
Bide area is 





F = 083ap(V* + «") 


but 


v = V tan a 


therefore 


F = 083^ V* sec* a 



The critical flow point for a streamline section occurs at about 16°, 
so that in design a should be taken at this figure, V being taken as the 
top speed of the aeroplane. 

The equation above then reduces to 

F = -00185 V* 

This point assumes most importance in aeroplanes with very large 
struts, but it is also advisable to take it into account when designing inter- 
plane struts for any type. 

46. Loads in Upside-Down Flight. — In the great majority of aeroplanes 
the case of upside-down flight cannot or does not occur, but in those 
of the fighting scout class it frequently happens that it is essential for the 
aeroplane to travel' some little distance in the inverted position. 

The case as regards loads in the trusses is exactly similar to the normal 
flight condition except, of course, that the lift forces are now in the opposite 
direction relative to the aeroplane. In most cases it will be found that 
reversed flight is only possible with a large angle of incidence, so that 
the centre of pressure is well forward. Thus the front truss will get the 
heaviest loads under these conditions, and, as a rule, these loads are not 
as heavy as the down load developed in a terminal velocity nose dive. 
It may, however, give the worst case for the bottom rear spar. 

47. Landing Loads on Main Planes. — When an aeroplane lands the 
shock is absorbed in the shock absorbers in the under-carriage, and loads 
are thrown upon the chassis structure, which will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

The inertia of the wings, however, causes loads in the main plane 
structure itself, and this requires some consideration. 

If the chassis is designed to a given factor the wings should be made 

, ,«», Google 
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to carry the same number of times their own weight, acting downward, 
since the stoppage of their mass will stress them to the same degree as the 
structure of the undercarriage. 

If engines or concentrated weights of any kind are carried in the wing 
structure, they may cause serious loads to be developed in the members 
of the main planes, since they will have the same retardation as the structure 
of the undercarriage, and 
the wings should be care- 
fully considered from this 
point of view. 

If, however, there are no 
concentrated loads in the 
wings, the loading induced 
is not of a serious nature 
and usually needs no de- 
tailed consideration. 

48. landing Loads on Fig. 52. 

Tail Skid and Fuselage.— 

Fig. 52 shows an aeroplane standing upon the ground with its tail skid 
down, also resting on the ground. The distance between the tail skid and 
the wheel contact is L feet. 

The weight of the aeroplane acts vertically downward through the 
centre of gravity, and the line of action cuts the ground line at a distance 
a feet from the wheel contact line. The load on the tail skid is then 
given by 




and the reaction of the ground may be considered as an upward force 
on the end of the fuselage. 

The weight of the whole tail unit W T relieves this load as far as the 
fuselage is concerned, and may be deducted, so that the net upward load 
at this point is 

T ° W - W T 



In landing, the tail skid bumps along the ground, and so a factor of loading 
is required on this figure. It is an impossibility to calculate what this 
should be, but a figure varying from 7 to 4 may be adopted, depending on 
the class of aeroplane which is under consideration. 

40. Experimental Results. — By the use of an accelerometer^ attached 
to the aeroplane the following actual accelerations were measured in flight. 
Since the load on the aeroplane is given by 

where / is the acceleration, the numerical figure is an index to the 
number of times normal load thrown on the wings during the particular 

manoeuvre 
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During a loop at 95 ra.p.li. the maximum acceleration was 8-2g 
87 „ „ „ 2-83 

2»5 



Rolling 

Stalling suddenly at 85 m.p.h. 
Spinning nose dive at 55 m.p.h. 
Ordinary bumpy weather 



2% 
■5g to 1 -&g 



In a uiook fight between an S.E. 5A and an R.E. 8, three times normal 
load was of common occurrence, while on one or two occasions four times 
and over was measured. In a spinning nose dive the conditions of flight 
were analysed through the medium of a camera obscura, and it was found 
that the angle of incidence of the wings was from 25° to 40°, while the down- 
ward speed was low, being approximately 70 m.p.h. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ELASTIC PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS 

50. Stress and Strain. — This and the succeeding chapters include only 
those general principles of engineering structures and materials which 
are necessary for the examination of the strength of aeroplanes. 

Stress is the equal and opposite action and reaction which take place 
between two bodies, or two parts of the same body, transmitting force. 
In the first case, it is an external stress, and in the second, an internal 
stress. The same stress may be external from one point of view, and 
internal from another. The external forces acting on any portion of a 
body in equilibrium are balanced by the internal stresses. The air 
reaction on the wings of an aeroplane, for example, is balanced by the 
stresses in the spars, drag struts, wires, fabric, and so on. 

Strain. A body is altered in shape or dimensions by the stresses acting 
on it, and is said to be strained. 

There are three principal kinds of stresses: (1) tensile, (2) compressive, 
(3) shear, with three resulting strains: (1) an extension, (2) a contraction, 
(3) a slide or shear. These three kinds of stresses and strains are best 
illustrated by examples. 

The acting wires of an aeroplane are in a state of tensile stress. The 
external air forces on the aeroplane tend to elongate these wires. * 

The interplane struts and drag struts are in a state of compressive 
stress. They have loads in them which tend to shorten them. 

A bolt carrying a wiring lug at an angle to its axis is in shear 
combined with tension. 

All three stresses may exist at the same time in a member. The main 
spars under normal flight conditions are in a state of shear, tensile, and 
compressive stress. 

Every stress produces a corresponding strain, and within certain definite 
limits and for certain materials the strain is directly proportional to the 
stress causing it. Thus if the stress is doubled the strain is donbled. If, 
to take a concrete example, a pull of one hundred pounds on a wire increases 
its length from L to L+dL, then a pull of two hundred pounds will increase 
its length to L + 'MI,. The same stress, however, will not produce the 
same strain in different materials. 

The intensity of stress is the stress per unit area, sometimes called 
also unit stress. If, for example, the area of the wire above is A square. 
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inches, and the pull on it is T lbs., then the stress per unit area of the 
cross Bection of the wire is T/A. Unit stress is frequently referred to simply 
as stress. 

Unit strain is the strain per unit length of the material. If a wire, 
for example, of length L is stretched by a pall T to L-\-dL, then the unit 
strain is dL/L. Unit strain is frequently referred to simply as strain. 

It has been remarked that as the stress increases there is a corresponding 
increase in strain. This may be plotted as a curve. This curve is a straight 
line for most materials up to a limit known as the elastic limit, but beyond 
this limit the strain increases faster than the stress. 

When a body has been strained beyond its elastic limit, and the stress 
inducing that strain removed, it will be found that it does not return 
completely to its original shape. This difference or amount of the change 
of shape is known as the permanent 
aet. Within the elastic limit of the 
material a body will return to its 
original shape when the forces pro- 
ducing distortion have been re- 
moved. The proportionality of 
stress to strain was first enunciated 
by Hooke in 1676, and Hooke's law 
may be stated in the form 



unit stress 
unit strain 



- constant 



Tensile. Strau 



This constant is known as 
Young's Modulus, or the coefficient 
of elasticity of the material. It is 
always denoted by E. Fig. 53 
shows a typical stress-strain curve 
for steel. It will be noticed on this 
— curve that the material fractures 
considerably beyond the elastic 
limit. 

The elastic limit of the material 
should be taken in calculation and 
not the rupture point. Beyond the elastic limit the strain increases more 
rapidly than the stress, and there comes a point where there is a sadden 
increase in strain with no corresponding increase in stress. This is called 
the Yield Point. The stress at the yield point of the material is the 
stress to which a large number of designers in the past have worked. It 
is preferable, however, to work on the lower limit, the true elastic limit 
of the material, as any member loaded beyond this stress would show a 
permanent set 

From the definition of Young's Modulus we get, if a member of length 
L and cross section A is acted on by a force P, and the extension or com- 
pression is e, the relation 
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„ _ stress = P/A _ PL 



PL 

extension = e = t= 

AE 



51. Oblique Stresses. — The stress across any section of a body may be 
neither normal nor tangential to the section. In this case it will be found 
convenient to resolve this 
stress into a compressive 
or tensile component nor- 
mal to the section p„, and 
a shear stress tangential to 
it, p„ 

Let a small prism of 
cross section a sq. ins. be 
under an intensity of tensile 
stress in the direction of its 
length of p, say. Thia is 
normal to the section A'B'. 

Now suppose it is required to find the stress intensity normal and 
tangential to AB, a section at an angle 6 to A'B'. 

By resolution, since the area of the surface AB is a sec 6, 



A' 


A 


A 


[ K 


A 


B' 



we get 
and 



p„=p - / i = pcos i 



,cr 



It is clear that p, is a maximum when 6 = 45°, so that the maximum 
shear stress occurs in planes inclined at an angle of 45° to the plane A'B'. 

62. Complementary Shear Stress. — -For every shear stress there is one 
of equal intensity at right angles which is called the complementary 
shear stress. To demonstrate this, let 

ABCD be a small rectangular priBm A _, 1 a 

of material, with one pair of aides AB, 
CD parallel to the direction of the 
shearing stress. This stress, of inten- 
sity q, say, forma a couple tending to 
rotate the prism, and from statical 
considerations of the equilibrium, no 
system of forces can balance this 
couple unless they are such as to form 
an equal and opposite couple to the 
original one. Let the side AB of the prism be a, and AD be b, and let its 
length be I. Further, let q' be the intensity of the tangential stress at 
right angles to g as in Fig. 55. 



I 



9 
Wia. 56. 
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Then the forces on AB and CD are each cdq, and the forces on AD 
and BC are each b'lq', and equating the moment of the two couples 

aiq x b = blq' X a 
i.e. q = q' 

When as in the figure there are two simple shear stresses, of equal in- 
tensity, but opposite sign, the body is said to be in a state of simple shear. 
A body that is subjected to only one kind of strain, i.e extension, 
compression, or shear, is said to be in a state of simple strain ; while if 
subjected to more than one, to be in a state of complex strain. 

68. Principal Stresses. — If a body is under a complex system of stresses 
these stresses may be resolved into three simple tensile or compressive 
stresses in planes at right angles to each other. These simple stresses are 
called the principal stresses, and the planes are called the principal 
planes. 

It is necessary to be able to find the magnitude and inclination of 
the principal stresses, in order to obtain the maximum intensity of stress. 
As an example, the principal stresses are 
found due to a normal stress / and a tangen- 
tial stress s at right angles to one another. 

Let these stresses act in a plane cutting 
the plane of the paper in AG (Fig. 56), and 
let BC represent similarly one of the planes 
of principal stress. Let the intensity of this 
principal stress be R. 

Then, if AB is at right angles to AG, we 
have acting along AB, since for every shear 
stress there is an equal and opposite shear 
stress at right angles, a shear stress of 
intensity s. 

Resolving along AB and AC 

.AG + 8.AB = R.BGcosa .... (1) 
s . AC = R . BC sin a . . . . (2) 




From (1) 


/ 


AC, AB „ 

BC + < -BO =EcOSa 






i.e. 






P) 


From (2) 




AC „ . 
«. BC =E.ma 






or 








(*) 


From (3) and (4) 
i.e. 




B(B -./)=«• 
E'-B/-s'=0 
t i 






From which 
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The negative sign of the root corresponds to the second principal 
stress, and the positive sign to the maximum stress, which is the one we 
want. 

The direction of the plane in which this stress acts is found as follows : — 



From (8) 


R cos a — / COS a = 8 sin a 


From (4) 


R sin a = s cos a 


Therefore 


R s COS a 

sin a 


therefore 


s cos* a , 

— ■— / COS a = s 8111 a 

sin a 




f sin a cos a / sin 2a 



The planes of maximum shear stress are inclined at an angle of 45° 
to the principal planes, and it can easily be shown that the intensity of 
this stress is 

64. Two Perpendicular Stresses.— Let XX'Y'Y (Fig. 57) be a block of 



to 

Via. SI. 

material subjected to two pulls P, Q, at right angles to one another, 
and let p, q be the stresses per unit area across sections normal to these 
forces. Let AB be any section inclined at an angle 9 to the force P. 

Then the normal component of p across AB = p sin 0/cosec 9 
= p8in«0, 
and the tangential component of p across AB = p cos d/cosec B 
= p gin 9 cos 9 
So the normal component of q across AB 

= q sin (90° — 0)/coseo (90* — 9) 
= q cos ! 9 
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and the tangential component of q across AB 

= — q cos (90° — 0)/coseo (90° — 8) 
= — q cos 8 sin 9 

since the tangential component here is in the opposite direction to that 
due to p. 

The total normal component iaj n ~p sin a + q cos* 8, and total tan- 
gential component =J t = (j> — q) sin 8 cob 8. 

The resultant of these components/,. 

= Vjf»* +/i* = V(p sin 1 + g cos* 0)* + (p — q)* sin 8 fl cos* 
The quantity under the root reduces, on rearranging terms, to 
p 1 sin* 8 -j- q 1 cob* 8 

therefore /, = Vp* sin* 8 + g* cos* (1) 

If ^ is the angle of this stress to AB it is given by 

tan 4 - /« - P Bm ' * + g cos ' g = P taD ' g + g m 

/< (p-g)sinflcos9 (p-gjtanff" " w 

If <p ia the angle between the resultant stress and the direction of p 

= ^-0 

and it is easy trigonometry to show that tan <f> = tan (d> — 8) = 2 cot 8 by 

p 
using equation (2). 

In the case of two unlike stresses, q being tensile for example, the 
above results hold with a change in sign of q, 

65. Ellipse of Stress. — Draw two concentric circles, as in Fig. 68, 
whose radii OX, OY are respectively equal to q and p, and let OP be the 
radius inclined at an angle 8 to OY, OAB the radius inclined at an angle 
(90° — 8) to OY aB in Pig. S8. Draw BD and AE perpendicular to 
OY, AC perpendicular to BD, and join OC. 

Then OD = OB cos (90° — 8) =p sin 9 
and CD = AE = OA sin (90°— 8) = q cob 8 

OC = V0D* + AE* = Vp* sin* 8 + g* cob* 8 =/, from (I) 

also tanDOC = ^=^=2cot^ = tan0 

OD p sin 8 p r 

therefore angle DOC = 4> 

and angle C0F=# 

and it follows that C is on an ellipse whose major axis is 2p and minor 
axis 2q. 

This ellipse is called the Ellipse of Stress. 
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Prom it we can obtain the resultant stress on a plane in any given 
direction, for by drawing OB at right angles to the given direction, and 



X 



BD parallel to XX to meet the ellipse in G, we get OC as the resultant 
intensity of stress on the required plane, and the angle COP is the angle 
between this resultant stress and the given plane. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FRAMED STRUCTURES 

66. Frames. — A frame is a structure which consists of struts and ties, 
pin-jointed together, and designed to be loaded mainly at the joints, 
and though as a whole it may be under bending, its individual members 
are in compression or tension. A perfect frame is one which has just 
sufficient members to keep it in equili- 
brium under all systems of loading. If it 
has too few or too many members, then it 
is said to be imperfect. Frames in one 
plane are called plane frames, and in two 
or more planes space frames. 

The simplest plane framed structure is 
a triangle, with pin joints at A, 6, and G 
in Fig. 59. If such a structure be sup- 
ported at B and C, for example, any load 
applied in the plane of the frame at A will 
be resisted by pure tensile or compressive 
loads in AB and AC. The point A is, it 
will be noticed, fixed save for a slight 
change of position due to the elongation 
or compression of AB and AC under the applied load. 

ACBD in Fig. 60 has too few members and is an incomplete frame. 
Under certain conditions of loading it will be in equilibrium, but usually 
it will not. A load applied at A in the direction AB, for example, would 
deform the structure completely. 




Fio. 80. 

{From MarW " Theory oj Structure*. 




ACBD in Fig. €1 has too many members and is a redundant frame. 
It consists of six bars, any of which is capable of taking either tension or 
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compression. In this case AB or CD oonld be safely omitted, leaving a 
structure sufficiently braced against any system of loading. 

If AB, CD were only capable of taking tension the structure would 
be just braced, for either one or the other tie would slack off, the remaining 
one forming the brace. This actually happens in an aeroplane. Consider 
the front trass of the single bay aeroplane shown in Fig. 62. In normal 
flight the flying wires AD, 
AT)', BE', B'E are in play, 
while the weight wires BC, 
B'C are inoperative. In a 
steep nose dive the direction 
of the air forces on the front 
trass is reversed, with the 
result that the wires BC, B'C Fra. 82. 

come into play and the others 

become slack. If, however, AD and A'D' had been members capable of 
taking either tension or compression, then the wires BC, B'C would have 
been redundant in nose diving, the air reactions at A and A' being taken 
up by AD and A'D' in compression. 

Again, consider the front elevation of the bracing of the tail plane 
spar shown in Fig. 63. The spar is attached to the fuselage CC'EE' at 
the points C and C ; DO is 
the fin post, to which the 
bracing wires DB, DA, DB', 
DA' from the tail plane spar 
are attached. AE, BE, A'E', 
B'E' are steel tubes from the 
spar to the bottom rails of 
the fuselage. The above 
structure is over-braced for 
down loads, for though the 
bracing wires AD and so on would, in the absence of the stay tubes, take 
these loads, the presence of the tubes renders them unnecessary. 

It is very usual to overbraoe aeroplane structures, for the duplication 
of members gives an added safety to the structure if failure of one of the 
bracing members occurs. The specifications of British fighting aeroplanes, 
for example, definitely called for the duplication of certain parts, as, for 
example, the flying wires and tail plane bracing, the provision of which 
usually caused a redundancy, although this duplication was ignored in 
the actual strength calculations. 

A redundant frame, as a rule, adds to the strength of the structure 
as a whole, though this is not always true, for in any redundant framework 
the load in one member may cause extra loads in any or all of the other 
members. Overbraced frameworks have the great disadvantage that 
the loads in the members cannot be calculated by simple processes, though 
in Chapter XXII. an outline is given of a method of finding the loads in 
such structures. 

An alternative method of dealing with a redundant frame is to divide 
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it up into two perfect frames with certain common members and calculate 
the loads in each separately, then adding them together algebraically. 
This is not accurate, but it is a close approximation in many cases. In 
the case of such a redundancy as shown in the example of the tail plane 
bracing above, it is usual to make the structure of sufficient strength, 
ignoring the superfluous members. 

The number of members in a perfect plane frame is 2n— 8, where n 
is the number of joints or nodes. 

This can be shown as follows. For a triangle three members and three 
nodes are necessary. For every additional node two extra members are 
required. If there are n nodes, therefore, the total number of bars to make 
the structure perfect is In— 8. 

A number of types of aeroplane structures is shown in Plates XIII, 
XIV, and XV. 

57. Methods ol determining Stresses in Structures. — The forces, including 
the reactions, acting on the aeroplane structure having been found by- 
methods described in later chapters, the stresses in the members them- 
selves may be found by one or a combination of three methods — 

(1) .The stress diagram. 

(2) The method of sections. 

(3) Resolution. 

We will consider these three ways of dealing with the problem in order. 
68. Stress Diagrams. — To the engineer probably the most satisfactory 

method of determining the forces in the individual members of a structure 

is by means of the stress diagram. 

The stress diagram is obtained by drawing a polygon of forces for 

the external forces on the frame and for each joint of the frame, and 

fitting them together in succession. The method will be more readily 
understood from one or two examples. 
Fig. 64 shows the semi-elevation of a 
biplane, under the vertical reactions 
as indicated. The lettering adopted 
is that of Bow's notation, in which 
letters are placed in the spaces between 
members, and in the spaces separated 
by the lines of action of the applied 
loads. The vertical reaction at the 
top outer support, for example, would 
be spoken of as the reaction CD, and 
the load in the intermediate inter- 
plane strut would be called the load 
HJ, and so on. 
Fia. 64. Begin by setting the external re- 

actions out on some convenient scale 

on a line af ; to this scale ah represents the reaction AB, and so on. 

Starting from the reaction DE, the corner KED is dearly in equilibrium 

under the reaction DE, and a corresponding equal and opposite thrust 

in KD, there being no load in KE, ainoe it is at right angles to the line of 
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the external reaction BE. Therefore, if from d is marked off on the vertical 
scale a length dk corresponding to DK, then dk will represent both in magni- 
tude and direction the throat KD. It will be clear that k coincides with e. 

How from k draw kj parallel to JKJ. Then kj represents the load KJ 
in direction. The next thing is to find its magnitude. This is done by 
drawing je parallel to JC, meeting jk in j. The line jk then represents 
the load KJ both in magnitude and direction, and also jc represents 
JO, for these lines represent the forces in direction, and they must 
represent them in magnitude, for the point j is common to both, and 
that can only be the case where the lines meet. 

So by drawing hj parallel to HJ and jh parallel to FH we get the 
magnitude and direction of the loads JH and FH, and so finally the loads 
GB, HG in the same manner. All that is necessary to determine the 
actual magnitudes of all the loads in 
the members is to read them off 
from the lower figure, usually called 
the stress diagram or reciprocal 
figure, to the scale to which the 
original reactions were set down. 

Example lor the Forepart ol a 
Fuselage. — The top diagram of Fig. 
65 represents the side elevation of 
one-half of the forepart of a fuselage, 
the loads due to the engine and so 
on being AB, BC, and CD, acting 
parallel to one another. 

Draw abed parallel to AB, BC, or 
CD, and mark off, as before, to some 
convenient scale, ab =AB, be = BC, 
andcd = CD. 

It is clear that there is no load 
in AE, and therefore on the Btress 
diagram e coincides with a. 

From b draw hj parallel to BF, 
and from e draw ej parallel to EF, 
and let them meet in/. Then bf, ef 

represent in magnitude and direction the loads BF, FE, since aebf is the 
polygon of forces for the point AEFB. So by drawing eh parallel to CH 
and gh parallel to GH, and so on, we get the loads in all the members of 
the truss. 

In both the above cases we have taken all the reactions or forces parallel 
to one another, but if, for instance, in the last example, AB had not been 
parallel to BC, the original external load line would have been a broken 
one, each part being parallel to the line of the corresponding applied force. 

To distinguish whether a member ia in tension or compression the 
following simple rule should be followed. 

Consider the point AEFB. The reaction AB is known in direction, 
in this case vertically downwards. On the stress diagram put an arrow 
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on ah in this direction, and continue round the polygon in the same 
direction. 

Now transfer the direction of these arrow heads to the corresponding 
members, meeting at the point under consideration. Then if the arrow 
head on the actual members points towards the point or node, the member 
is in compression, and if away, in tension. BF, for example, is in com- 
pression, and EP in tension. So for the members FG, GH, HC, remember- 
ing that we now know the directions of the arrow heads, t.e, whether the 
loads are tensile or compressive, in FB and EF, and that, therefore, we 
know which way to start round the polygon of forces for that particular 
system. 

59. Method ol Sections. — The stresses in the various members of a 
braced structure may also be found by means of the method of sections, a 
method first proposed by Bankine, and developed by Bitter, by whose 
name it is often known. 

In principle this method is extremely simple. It is an assertion of the 
fact that if a braced structure be divided into two by an ideal section, 
then the loads in the members of the framework out by the section must 
balance the external forces acting on either side of the section. The 




method often saves much laborious calculation when it is desired to find 
the loads in any particular members of a structure. An actual example 
will make this clear. 

Fig. 66 represents the side elevation of a fuselage with a tail load F, 
as indicated. Consider any panel ABCD and take a section XY across it. 
The section chosen should not cut more than three members. 

Then the external force F is kept in equilibrium by the loads in AB, 
AC, and CD across this section. Two of these, namely AC, CD, meet at 
C, and therefore, by taking moments about C, we obtain an equation in 
P and the load in AB, giving us the value of the latter immediately. 

If Q is the load in AB, p the length of the perpendicular from C on 
AB, L the length of the perpendicular from C on the line of action of P 
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So if Li is the length of the perpendicular from A on tlie line of action 
of P, pi the length of the perpendicular from A on CD, and Qi the load 
in CD, by taking moments about A 

QiPi = L]P 

Vi 
Q is clearly tensile and Qj compressive. Now that Q and Qi are known 
the load in AC can be obtained by taking moments about B, for the resulting 
equation will contain Qj, P, their moment arms, and the unknown load 
in AC. 

60. Method of Resolution. — This method consists in resolving the 
resultant force at any point in a structure or across a particular section 
along the members of the frame meeting at that point or out by the section. 
If there are more than two members meeting at a point, then all the 
remainder must be known in order to obtain the loads in the remaining 
two by this method. 

For example, in Fig. 66 the loads in AC and CD have been found 
by the method of sections. Then, since the point C is in equilibrium, 
we have by resolution perpendicular to DCE 

(load in BC) cos — (load in AC) sin ACD 

which gives the load in BC ; and by resolution perpendicular to BC, 

(load in DC — load in CE) cob = (load in AC) sin ACB 

which gives the load in CE. 

By starting with the point of application of P, and considering the 
equilibrium of each point in turn, the loads in all the members of the 
fuselage could have been found, but the method would have been much 
more cumbersome than either the stress diagram or the method of sections. 
Where members meet at right angles to one another, however, it is often 
quicker to employ resolution methods. 

For any given structure a combination of methods is often best. 
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CHAPTER IS 

GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF PLANE SECTIONS 

In this chapter it is assumed that the reader has a knowledge of elementary 
statics and dynamics and geometry, and we therefore quote a few 
general theorems only, omitting elementary definitions and explanations. 

61. General Method ol find- 
ing Position of Centre ol 
Gravity. — Suppose it is re- 
quired to find the centre of 
gravity of an irregular section 
as shown in Fig. 67. 

Let XX be any axis in 
the plane of the figure, and 
let AB be the perpendicular 
distance of any small element 
of area a from XX. 

Then oAB is the moment 
of the area a about XX. 
The moment of the whole 
area about the line XX is the sum of all the moments of the small 
elements of area of which the figure is made up, about XX, i.e. the 
moment of the whole area about XX = SaAB. 

If G is the centre of gravity of the area, and GG' is the perpendicular 
from G on to XX, then GG' x {area of figure) is the moment of the whole 
area about XX. 




Fra. 87. 



GG' x area of whole figure = 2,'aAB 
2bAB £aAB 



GG' = 



total area of figure ~ 



• say 



This gives the distance of the centre of gravity from XX. So its 
distance can be found from any other line YY, say, not parallel to XX, 
and therefore its exact position is known. 

The sum £aAB is sometimes called the first moment of the area abont 
the line XX. 

If y=F(z) is the equation of the curve, then the area may be e: _ 
in the form fF(x)dx, the integral being taken between suitable limits. 

The positions of the centres of gravity of a number of sections commonly 
met with in aeronautical engineering are given on pp. 83 and 84. 
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Practically, if the centre of gravity ia only wanted for rough calcula- 
tions, it may be obtained by balancing methods, by cutting out the figures 
in thin cardboard or sheet metal. Balance this out-out figure on a knife 
edge along three different lines in its plane, and where they meet gives 
the position of the centre of gravity. It is advisable to balance along 
at least three lines as a check. Or the figure may be suspended in 
turn from three points, cot in a straight lice, by thread, and where the 
lines or lines produced' of the threads meet again gives the position of 
the centre of gravity. 

62. Centre ol Gravity ol an Aeroplane. — The position of the centre of 
gravity of an aeroplane is so constantly required in calculations on its 
strength and stability that a method of obtaining it should be known, and 
is given in this chapter for sake of convenience. 

If all the weights of the component parts are known, and the positions 
of their centres of gravity from some fixed datum line, then it is easy 
to calculate the position of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane 
as a whole, for it is only a matter of finding the position of the resultant 
of a number of parallel forces. 

The position may, however, be found experimentally as follows. 




Let the height of the centre of gravity from the axle of the wheels 
be ft, when the aeroplane is horizontal, as in Fig. 68, and d its horizontal 
distance from the vertical through the axle. Let W be the total known 
weight of the aeroplane, and let 8 be the angle made by the fuselage to 
the horizontal when the tail skid is resting on the ground, as in the upper 
figure. 

Let W| bo the up load on the tail skid when the aeroplane is horizontal 
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as in Fig. 68, and io a the load on the skid when it is resting. Both these 
loads may be measured by means of a spring balance. 

Then if I be the distance from the wheel base to the point of support 
of the tail 

ai l=>Vfd 

d=> Wl I/W (1) 

also W(d cos + k sin ff) =■ w z {l cos 8 + h sin ff) 

or ft = ^rj£l ioot 9 raj 

W — w B w 

Also the centre of gravity is clearly on the longitudinal plane of 
symmetry of the aeroplane, and its exact position is therefore known from 
equations (1) and (2). If the total weight of the aeroplane is not known, 
weighbridges should be placed under the chassis. The sum of the readings 
on these and the tail load is the weight required. 

68. Moment ol Inertia. — The product of a mass or area and the square of 
its mean distance from any given point or axis is called the second moment 
of the mass, or area about the point or axis, or more commonly the moment 
of inertia, although this 1 term is strictly only true when dealing with mass. 

The moment of inertia of the irregular figure on p. 79 about XX is 
therefore — 

•ZaAB 1 

It is usual to use the letter I to denote the moment of inertia, and about 
the line XX the moment of inertia is written l*,, 

».<?. I„ = 2?aAB2 (1) 

I„=>.2aAC» (2) 

Now snppose the whole area to be concentrated at some point K so as 
to give the same moments of inertia about XX and YY as given by 
(1) and (2). 

Then if k^, and h^ are the lengths of the perpendiculars from K on 
XX and YY respectively, h^, and h n are called the radii of gyration of 
the area about XX and YY respectively, and 

Aft^U^-EaAB* 
also Ai4 = I w = iSiAC 11 

To find the moment of inertia of the area about a line through the 
centre of gravity of the figure parallel to XX, say, we proceed as follows : — 

I^^-EaAB 1 

= iJo(AD + DB)« 

= £a{AT)-\-x)*, where z is the distance of the centre of gravity 

from the line XX 
= i7a(AD s 4-2AD.a! + a:») 
= -SaAD* + 2ToAD . x -f Zax* 
-Lr-t-ftAAD + rfBi 

Digit ledbyVjQOylt 
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= W + 2a: [first moment of area about line through its centre 

ot gravity] + a; a A 
= I„. + Aai' 
i.t. V = I„-Ai' 
So I w - = I w — Av 1 , where y is the distance of the centre of gravity from 

the line YY' 
or dividing each term by A 

**,. = &£,-»■ 

where k„», k^ are the radii of gyration about axes through the centre 
of gravity, and k m , k„ about parallel axes at distances i and y from the 
centre of gravity. 

These are most important results, for it is usually the moment of inertia 

about a line through the centre of gravity that is wanted in practice. From 

these results, therefore, if we know the moment of inertia about any line, 

we can immediately find it about a corresponding parallel line through 

the centre of gravity or vice versa. 

The moment of inertia of an area about an 
axis through the centre of gravity perpendicular 
to its plane is called the polar moment of inertia, 
and it is simple to show that it is equal to the 
sum of' the moments of inertia about any two 
lines at right angles drawn through the centre 
of gravity in the plane of the area. 

Let the polar axis meet the plane at 0, Fig. 
69, and let XX, YY be two axes at right angles 
through 0. Let A be any element of area a; AB, AC, perpendiculars 
on the axes. 




Then 
therefore 



A0 a = AB" + AC* 
£oA0» = £aAB B + SakG* 
=■ Ixx + Iyy 



From this it follows that the sum of the moments of 
inertia about any two lines at right angles through the 
centre of gravity is equal to the sum about any other 
pair of lines at right angles through the same point. 

This is a useful property to remember. From it we 
obtain, for example, that the moments of inertia of a 
square about all lines through the intersection of the 
diagonals are equal, and so on. 
We shall now proceed to find the moments of inertia of a few simple 
figures. 

(54. Moment of Inertia ol a Rectangle.— Let b, d be the breadth and 
depth of the rectangle. Take rectangular axes XOX, YOY through 0, 



Pro. 70. 
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the centre of gravity. Consider a narrow strip of thickness dy parallel to 
XOX, and at a distance y from it. 
Then the area of this strip = b.dy; 

i„=rl>.^!( s .) + L<g 

BO I = — 

From this the moment of inertia of the usual hollow box section shown 
in Fig. 71 is deduced as 



321 

21 



I«=-i , *(BD 1 -M») 
and for the I section, Fig. 72, 

I** = Vs [BD 3 - (B - b)d*] 

66. Moment of Inertia ol a Triangle. — Let ABC 
be the triangle, and XX a line through the centre 
of gravity parallel to the base BC. Let the height 
of the triangle be h, and the length of the base b. 

Then the area of any strip distant y from the x 

base, and of thickness dy, is Ah — y)dy. 
Take BC as axis of reference. 




i ._f« f «. f ..*. 



1.J1V bh» bh' Hi' 
romthis l - = I "-i b %)=n-ls-S6 

Most figoreB can be divided np into rectangles, triangles, and segments 
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of circles or ellipses, and the moment of inertia may be obtained without 
much difficulty. The moments of inertia of a number of figures about 
various axes are given on pp. 90 and 91. 

66. Moment ol Inertia of Streamline Sections. — The moment of inertia 
of a streamline section is one so constantly occurring in aeronautical 
engineering calculations that it is worth while to consider it at some 
length. 

r * -&— ►] Nearly all streamline sections may be 

fj^fjjHT — - -~^^^ j considered as made np of two portions, a 

D^^^H - ^>i head and a tail, such that the fare and aft 

I^^I Mm j ~-— -""""^ I dimension of the head is one-half that of the 

t,-^-^ V J tail. 

Let the dimensions of the streamline 
section be as in Eig. 74, the shaded portion 
representing the head. 

Then the shapes of all streamlines approximate very closely to one of 
the following groups of outline curves : — 

(1) Head elliptical, tail elliptical. 

(2) Head elliptical, tail parabolic. 

(3) Head semicircular, tail parabolic. 

(4) A curve given by the formula 



icrnfflrcB--) 



• , i\ B ' MH- 

These will be considered in turn, the moment of inertia being found 
about the major axis. 

(1) It is easily shown from the moment of inertia of an ellipse that 
the moment of inertia of this form of streamline is 

irBB' BD» 
64 = 20-4 

and its area is ^52 = -785 BD 

4 

(2) Here the moment of inertia of the bead 

irBD 1 
8x64 

and of the toU . = 8BD ' 

8x106 

so that the total moment of inertia 

= -04176BD.= ™' 



_.BD 4BD 
-T2- + T-- 7BD 
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and of the tail 








8BD' 
8x105 


and the total moment ol inertia 


= -0626D 




B D 
or, since -=>-, 






BD» 
28-95 




and the area 






= 71BD 




w 


»= 




"(B-*) 



The equation represents two carves, one for the head and one for the 
tail, but with different parameters. It is the equation for a streamline 
section used at the National Physical Labora- 
tory. The width is 1 and the breadth B, the r* - ~B ~ *] 

maximum ordinate occurring as in Pig. 75. iW^ U ' -^^^ j 

The value of the parameter M to give the f — ' p — ^S 

least resistance, and bo the best streamline j 

form, is for the head - 45 and for the tail *86. '■'-JM-** ■&■ * 

The value of B for the tail most be chosen fio. 76. 

corresponding to this value of M, so as to 

give the same value of „ as for the bead. It should be noted that 

the origin of co-ordinates is not the same for the head aa for the 
tail. 

We have the moment of inertia 



fylyitei+jytytte* 



where (x lt y{] (x s , y 2 ) are the co-ordinates for the head and tail respectively. 
The integrals are simple ones and on substitution of the best values of 
the parameter M, we get the moment of inertia of the best streamline 
section to be BD»/25-2 and its area -69BD. 

It will be noticed that the areas of the last three streamline forms 
approximate to - 7BD, and the moments of inertia to BD*/24 or BD'/25. 
and these approximations are accurate enough for practical use in nearly 
all streamline forms at present in use. 

The streamline shape dealt with in (1) is somewhat thicker than the 
nsual form, and consequently the moment of inertia and the area are 
slightly greater than for the last three. 

67. Moments of Inertia of Thin Walled Sections. — A valuable practical 
method of finding the moment of inertia of a hollow section is by differen- 
tiation. 

For example, suppose the moment of inertia of a solid streamline 
section is BD ! /25. Then the moment of inertia of a streamline tube 
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whose walls are of thickness <i 
and may be written 



9 is given by dl = |* . ffi + S?" . JD, 



/D> SBD'v. 

=g(D + 8B)20 
Again, the moment of inertia of a circle about a diameter is 



Differentiating, the moment of inertia of a tube of thickness $ is 



68. Graphical Method of finding Moment ot Inertia of any Section. — 

In the case of figures which cannot be divided into rectangles, triangles, 
and other simple figures, the moments of inertia of which are known, 
the following graphical method will be found useful. It is assumed that a 
pl&nimeter is used for obtaining the necessary areas. 




Let APQB be any irregular figure, XX the axis about which it is 
required to find the moment of inertia, YY any other axis parallel to XX 
and at a distance d from it. 

Draw a number of lines PQ, AB . . . across the section parallel to XX, 
and let PN, QM . . . be perpendicular to YY. Join N, If ... to 
any point in XX, and let ON, OM . . . cut PQ in P to Q„ and so on. 
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Through the points so obtained draw in the first derived area P1Q1B1A1. 
Do exactly the same work for this new area and so get the second derived 
area P s Qj,B s A s . Call the original area A, and the derived areas A i and A a 
respectively. Let the breadth of these areas at any distance y from 
XX be x, Xi and x 2 respectively. 

Then the areas of the elementary strips PQ, P1Q1, PjQ> or SA, 8A|J 
SA S are eqaal to xdy, X\dy, Xjdy. 

Also it is clear from the figure that 





SA 1 =S.8A 


therefore 


£SA,=.i|SA 




^EySk=±Zytd<i 


i.«. 


jxidy =jjyxdy 



or the area A, is proportional to the moment of the area A about XX. 
The centre of gravity of the area A is at a distance y from XX given by 

V SSA A 
so SA 2 = |8A,=^8A 

or x^y =%^dy = y ^xdy 



and jxj,y=j t jy*xdy 



or the moment of inertia of the area A about XX is proportional to A & 

and is equal to Aj x d* 

i.e. 1„ = Ajd* 

and since the distance of the centre of gravity of A from XX is -r±d 

we get . I w = A 2 d a -Ay» = Ajd*~A(^)*d» 

which gives the moment of inertia of the figure graphically. 

60. Momental Ellipse, or Ellipse of Inertia. -The principal axes of any 
section are those at right angles through the centre of gravity, such that 
J?aABAC = 0, using the lettering of Fig. 67. This sum is usually 
called the product moment. 
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If a section has one axis of symmetry then that is one of the principal 
axes, and the maximum and minimoni moments of inertia of the section 
ate about this axis, and the 
one at right angles to it 
through the centre of gravity-. 

Let OX, OT in Fig. 77 be 
the principal axes of the 
section, k M , k n being the radii 
of gyration of the section 
about these axes. Let 
A 'BAB' be an ellipse, with O 
as centre, such that 0A = 
k„, OB = ftw. This is the 
momental ellipse. 

It is easy to find the radios 
of gyration about any line ZZ 
inclined at an angle 8 to OX. 
Draw Z'Z', the tangent to the 
ellipse parallel to ZZ, and let 
OQ be the perpendicular from 
on this tangent. Then OQ 
is the required radios of gyra- 
tion. 

ProoJ. — Let P be any 
point, and draw PM, PN por- 
pendicolar to BB' and AA' 
respectively, and let NT be 
Fw 77 the perpendicular from N on 

ZZ, PBS the perpendicular 
from P to ZZ, and let NS be drawn parallel to ZZ, meeting PS in B. 

Then I„ = Ea . PR* = -SxfPS - R8)« = £a(P8 - NT)" 
= Ea(y cos 8 — x sin 0)* 

e= sin* 8.2a. a;*-)- cos* 82a y*— 2 sin 8 cos 82axy 
Now 2axy = 0, Sax 9 = L^,, Say* = I« 
therefore I« = 1» 8in* v + I«* o 03 * * 

Dividing throughout by A 

k% = J& sin* + k% cos* 
And from the properties of the ellipse 

OQ* = OA* sin* + OB* cos* 
Therefore OQ^K* 

If a section has no axis of symmetry, the principal axes may be found 
as follows. 

By graphical or other methods rind the value of the product moment, 

[;•: a, y C.OOQlC 
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and (he radii of gyration about any two axes at right angles through the 
centre of gravity. 

Then the angle of the principal axes to the chosen axes is given by 

where Ap* => the product moment and &„., k n are the radii of gyration 
already found about the chosen axes. . 

Alternatively find the moment of inertia about two axes XX, YY at 
right angles passing through the centre of gravity, and also about an axis 
ZZ through the same point, but inclined at an angle of 46° to XX or YY. 
Then the angle of the principal axes to XX and YY is given by 



tM ,»-'-+'->-«i 



or dividing thronghout by A 



tsn2» = 






\ &T 4» *9 . 



70. Simpson's Bale. — The following rule for finding the area of any 
irregular shaped figure is known as Simpson's Bule. It is probably the 
most useful of all methods < 

for finding areas of irregular a A, A M .&, 4* Ac 
figures, other than by means ' 
of a planirueter. 

Divide the figure up into 
any odd number of strips of 
equal width b. Let h, h u h t 
... be the ordinates of 
these strips as shown in 
Fig. 78. 

Then the area is given by 

b 




,(* + 4*i+ !», + «.+ 2fc, . 



■*t) 



or 6/8 (first ordinate -J- last ordinate + four times the sum of the even 
ordinates - j- twice the sum of the odd ordinates). 
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CHAPTER X 

BENDING MOMENTS, SHEAR FORCES, AND STRESSES IN BEAMS 

71. Shear Force and Bending Moment— The main structural parts of an 
aeroplane, like those of any other engineering structure, as explained in 
Chapter VIII., consist of (1) Btruts, (2) ties, and (8) beams. In this chapter 
it is proposed to explain how to obtain the stresses in beams when the 
loading or external forces acting on them is known. The corresponding 
investigations for struts and ties are dealt with in Chapter XVIII. 

The shear force at any section of a beam, usually called for short 
the shear, is the algebraic sum of all the external forces, including the 
reactions, acting on either side of the section resolved normal to the beam. 

The bending moment at any section of a beam is the algebraic sum 
of the moments of all the applied forces, including the reactions, on either 



side of the section. Bending moment is usually written B.M. or M for 
convenience. 

We will consider the shears and B.M.'s at various points on beams, 
and also obtain the shear force and B.M. diagrams for variously loaded 
types of beams such as are likely to occur in aeroplane structures. 

These diagrams may be drawn, and the variation of the shear force 
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and bending moment along the beam shown graphically, by plotting the 
value of the shear and bending moment at points on the beam against 
the span of the beam. 

72. Cantilever with Concentrated Load. — Consider the simplest case of 
all, a cantilever, i.e. a beam enoastre at one end and free at the other, 
with a single concentrated load on it. This ease occurs, for example, in 
the ribs of a rudder or on the rodder post of many aeroplanes. 

Let F be the concentrated load applied at a distance I from the fixed 
support. 

Then at any distance x from the point of application of the load the 
shear is P, i.e. the shear is constant throughout, and is represented by a 
rectangle of height P. 

The B.M. at x is Fx, i.e. it is proportional to x, and so the B.M. dia- 
gram is a triangle of maximum height PI (Fig. 79). 




In the case of a cantilever with more than one concentrated load it 
is clear, from the definitions of shear and bending moment, that the shear 
and bending moment diagrams for each load have only to be added together. 
An example is given for three loads, the oross-hatchmg making the method 
of obtaining the results quite clear (Fig. 80). 

78. Cantilever with Uniform Load. — This is an extremely important 
case in aeroplane structures. It occurs in the calculations on the strength 
of the overhangs of main plane spars, tail plane spars, rudder ribs, and so 
on. This, and the following case of a cantilever under triangular loading, 
should be thoroughly grasped. 

Let the total uniformly loaded length of the cantilever be I inches, 
and the load be w lbs. per inch run. 

Then at a distance x from the unloaded end the shear is wx lbs., i.e. 
the shear force diagram is a triangle whose maximum height is wl. 
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The bending moment at this point is wx . -, i.e. the total load np to 
the point multiplied by the distance of its C.G. from the point 



So the outline curve of the bending moment diagram ia proportional 
to x s , i.e. is a parabola with its vertex at the free end of the cantilever 



(Fig. 81). 



w lbs per inch 



£*— 



acocfi 



74. Cantilever with Triangular Loading. — This is an important cast- 
occurring in the calculations on the strength of control surfaces. At any 
point x from the free end the shearing force is 



This varies as x 2 , so the shear force diagram is a parabola, with its 
vertex at the free end. 

The bending moment at any point x is 

wx % x _wx* 
"21 *8 — 61 

This varies as X s , and the shape of the curve is as shown in Fig. 82. 
i.e. a parabola of the third order. 

75. Freely Supported Beam on Two Supports.— Let AB (Fig. 83) be a 
freely supported beam, resting on supports A, B. 

Let a concentrated load P be applied at a point distant a from A and 
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b from B. Then by taking moments about each support in turn we 
obtain 




Pio. 83. 



It is clear that at any point between A and the point ol application 
of the load the shear is 

i.e. the shear is constant. 




At any point between the load and B the shear is 






a+S' 



= -K. 
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So that the shear between the point of application of the load and B is also 
constant and equal to — Rg, i.e. it is of opposite sign to that between A 
and the point of application of the load. 

The B.M. at any point as between A and F ia 

a + b 

This is proportional to x, so that the bending moment diagram Is a 

triangle, the B.M. at P being equal to - - • . . Similarly the bending 

moment diagram for the remaining part of the beam is a triangle, and the 
complete diagram is as in Fig. 83. 

76. Freely Supported Beam under Uniform Loading. — Let the length 
of the beam AB (Fig. 84) be I inches, and the load be w lbs. per inch run. 

Then B A = R B = |' 

At any point x from A the shear force is 

R 4 — vix = m/^ — *) 

w 



^ 



A' 



This changes sign at the centre, and the shear force diagram is shown 
in Fig. 84. 

The B.M. at any point x from A is 



Google 
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So that the B.M. diagram ia a parabola, the maximum B.M. occurring at 

wl z 
the centre of the beam, and being equal to — . 

For a freely supported beam with two equal overhangs and uniformly 
loaded, we have the diagrams shown in Fig. 85. 



■*- 



~^m^^- - ^m^^ 



It will be noticed in the last diagram of this figure that the bending 

' moments for the overhangs and for the spans are of opposite sign, and 

provided I>2i, there will be two points in the span where the B.M. is 

aero. These points are called points of zero bending, points of inflection, 

or points of oontraflexure. 



.^^ |0 K L \ 

* B 



77. Relation between Load, Shear, and B.M. Diagrams. — It is important 

to know how the load, shear, and B.M. diagrams are connected, and how 
they may be deduced from one another. In Fig. 86 let AD be the points 
of support of a beam, ABCD representing the loading. 
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Consider any point in the span, and let a short portion of the load 
K'L'LK be at a distance x from 0. Then the shear at due to K'L'LK 
is clearly equal to the area K'L'LK, and therefore the total difference of 
shears at 0, D is equal to the area of the load curve up to the point 0. In 
other words, the shear at any point is the integral of the loading ; 



i-/, 



wdx, w = — 
dx 



The constant of integration depends upon the reactions at the supports}, 
i.e, the method of fixing the beam. 

Let BMNFA be the shear curve. Let MN be the points on the shear 
curve corresponding to KL on the load carve. 

Then the B.M. at due to the load K'L'LK 
= K'L'LK.a;=>NN".z 
since the difference of the ordinates at M and N gives the load KLL'K', 
i.e. NMM'N' represents the B.M. at due to the load K'L'LK, and there- 
fore the total B.M. at equals the area of the shear diagram up to O. 
That is to say, the B.M. at any point is the integral of the shear force. 



BM.=J8dx = fjwdxdx, 8=^ 



suitable constants being introduced, which depend on the way the ends 
of the beam are fixed. 

These are extremely important relations constantly occurring in the 
calculations on the strength of aeroplane spars, and the reader should 
become thoroughly familiar with them. He should plot the shear curve 
for various types of loading and show graphically that the shear at 
any point, i.e. the ordinate of the shear curve at that point, is equal to 
the area of the load curve up to that point, and similarly for the relation 
between the B.M. curve and the shear curve. 

From the above it follows that the shear is zero where the B.M. is a 
maximum, a fact of some importance in the splicing of spars, especially 
built-up and box spars. It is also important to know the points of zero . 
bending, for the flanges of built-up and box spars should be spliced at 
these points, and the webs at the points of maximum bending, i.e. mini- 
mum shear. 

78. Theory of Simple Bending. — From the foregoing pages the shear 
and bending moment at any point along a beam may be found for any 
type of loading, and the relation must now be found between the external 
forces acting on the beam and the internal stresses which keep it in equili- 
brium. 

The assumptions made in the theory of simple bending, and throughout 
this chapter, are 

(1 ) The beam is stressed within the elastic limits of the material. 

(2) Young's Modulus is the same for tension and compression. 

(3) A plane cross section at right angles to the plane of bending 

always remains plane. 
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(4) There is no resultant thrust or pull across the cross section of the 

beam. 

(5) The cross section oi the beam is symmetrical about an axis 

through its oentroid parallel to the plane of bending. 

In Fig. 87 let ED, BC be two cross-sections of the beam close together, 
and after bending let them be as shown at E'D', B'C. They will clearly 
not be parallel since, due to bending, 
the fibres parallel and close to CD 
will have stretched, while those parallel 
and close to EB will have shortened. 
It is also clear that there is some 
plane between CD and EB where 
the material is neither stretched nor 
compressed. This plane is called the 
neutral plane or surface, and its line 
of intersection with the cross-section 
of the beam, the neutral axis of the 
section. V'o 

Let the sections E'D', C'B', in- Fio. 87. 

clined after bending at a small angle 6 

to one another, meet in a line perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 
Let this line intersect the plane of the paper in 0. Let NA be the line 
in which the neutral surface cuts the plane of the paper before bending, 
and N'A' be that line after bending. Let y be the distance of any layer of 
the materia] FG parallel to the neutral surface from that surface. 

Then if R is the radius of curvature we have 

F'G'_ (R+y)0 _ R + y 
N'A' R0 R 

The strain at the layer F'G' is 

F'G' - FG _ F'G' - N'A' _ (R + y)0 - R0 y 
'" FG N'A' R0 R 

The longitudinal tensile stress intensity is 

. Ee = E £ = p, say. 

This is equal to the compressive stress at the same distance below the 
neutral surface, is., the intensity of the direct longitudinal stress at 
any point in the cross-section is proportional to the distance of that point 
from the neutral axis, reaching a maximum at the boundary farthest 
from the neutral surface. 

It is shown in standard works on the theory of structures that the 
neutral axis of a beam subjected to simple bending passes through the 
eentroid of the section. 

79. Moment of Resistance. — The longitudinal internal forces, which are 
tensile on one side of the neutral surface and compressive on the other. 
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clearly form a couple, which most at any section, since the beam is in 
equilibrium, be equal and opposite to the bending moment at that section. 
This couple is called the moment of resistance. 
In Fig. 88 let the shaded area be any 
elementary strip at a distance y from the 
neutral axis. The total stress on the ele- 
mentary area is p.xdy, and the moment of 
this stress is p . xdy . y = -pxy&y. 

Total moment throughout the section is 




M = jfxydy = J -^ . xydy 



Fia.88. 



where I is the moment of inertia of the section about the neutral axis ; 

... M E p 

therefore — = - =j c 

I R y 

This last relation is extremely important. 

The maximum intensities of stress are at the outer boundaries of the 
surface, and if these are/| and/ s respectively, 



/.-¥ and /.= 



I 



where y„ y„ are the distances of the most highly stressed tensile and 
compressive fibres from the neutral axis. 

The quantity I/y, where y is the distance of the neutral axis from the 
most highly stressed fibre, is called the modulus of the section, and is 
usually denoted by Z, so that we have the relation / = M/Z. There are 
two moduli for every section which is not symmetrical about the neutral 
axis. 

80. Combined Bending and Direct Stress. — In aeroplane spars there is 
not only the stress due to bending caused by the lift reactions, but there 
is usually also a direct stress dne to the end load caused by the type of 
bracing used. The resultant stress across the section will be obtained 
by adding together that due to bending and that due to the end load 
which may be either tensile or compressive. 

Let the end load be P, and to fix ideas let it be a thrust. Then if A 
is the area of the cross-section of the spar, the stress due to P is P/A, and 
is uniformly distributed over the section. The maximum compressive 
stress due to the bending of the spar is Mj/,/1, as shown in the previous 
paragraph, and the maximum tensile stress due to bending is Mi/,/1, where 
M is the bending moment at the section corrected for the buckling 
effect of the end load as explained in para. 92. 

Google 
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Therefore total maximum compressive stress = ~^+ -r ' 

and the total maximum tensile stress = T — -7 
1 A 

If P is a tensile load, then the above equations hold with the sign 
of P changed. 

81. Distribution of Shear Stress. — It has been shown in Chapter V II. that 
every shear stress has a complementary shear stress of equal intensity at 
right angles to it. 

In an aeroplane spar there is a shear at right angles to the longitudinal 
axis of the spar caused by the external forces, and therefore a correspond- 
ing shear along the axis of the spar of equal intensity. This latter shear 
stress is extremely important, and must be taken into account when 
designing the thickness of the webs of spars. 

The distribution and value of the shear stress at any section of a 
beam may be found as follows. 

»0 ">M*<** 



F G 

__ ^ 




In Fig. 89 let BE, CD be two cross-sections of the beam at a small dis- 
tance dx from one another, and let the bending moments at these sections 
be M and M + dM. respectively. Let the breadth of the section at any 
height y be * = JK. 

Then the longitudinal stress intensity at height y above the neutral 
axis NN' is, as already shown, 

where I is the moment of inertia of the section about N'A'. 

Now BFQC is in equilibrium. 

The longitudinal thrust on any element of cross-section at BF is 
■p ,2.dy, where z . dy is the area of this element. 

so the thrust at CG on an element at the same height is 
.z.dy 



(M + dM)g 

Digitized by GOOgle 
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;.^3ii>rpfor&Ahe:exees~s"or- thrust on the element of ores at CG over that 
at BF is the difference of the abore quantities. 



IM.y 



Ay 



and the total difference of thrusts on the areas CG, BF ii 



f 



z.dy 



where j/ = BN. 

But since BFGC is in equilibrium the excess of thrust must be balanced 
by the longitudinal shearing force across the surface FO. Let q be the 
intensity of the shear stress acroBS FG. 

The shear force across FG is 



J tt 



z.dy 



— T / »™W 

therefore , = ™ . ^/V» = £/ V* 

where S is the total shear force on the cross-section of the beam. 



Now 



f *yady 



-, where b is the breadth of 



is the moment of the area JRK about N'A' and is equal to AY, where A is 
the area of JRK and Y the dis- 
tance of its centroid from the 
neutral axis. 

The shear stress is a maximum 
at the neutral axis and is equal to 
S.AY . 

16 
the section at the neutral axis 
and AY is the moment of the 
area of the section above the 
neutral axis. 

The distribution of shear stress 
is given for the two sections most 
commonly met with in aeroplane 
spars, i.e. rectangular and I sec- 
tions. 




y, Google 
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Rectangular Section. — 



since z — b = const. 



S (t 

= <®( d --y) 



This is a parabola, the maximum shear stress being ^ at the neutral 

axis (Pig. 90). 

I Section. — Let dimensions be as in Fig. 91. Then the shear stress 
intensity at any height y above the neutral axis is 



h — 


B 










V 


t 




(i 


1 1 






1 


1 
1 



.. X moment of area above height y about the neutral axis. 

The shear stress diagram is shown in Fig. 91 . 
On the inner edge of the flange 



and just inside the web 

and at the neutral axis the maximum shear stress is 
Sf D'-d' B cV\ 
1\ 8 •5 + 8-' 
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82. Deflection of Beams.— It has been already shown that for a beam 

of uniform section we have tbe relation 

EM,., 1 M 
q S = T therefore^ gj 

If in Fig. 92 PQ=-ds is a small length of tbe beam, 
di the angle between the tangents to the beam at 
each end of this amall length, and dx, dy have 
their usual significance 

l = di = di 
B ds dx 
when i is very small 

-t . . „ wben t is very small 

therefore ~= slope of beam =j^dx = \^dx 

between suitable limits ; 

and y = deflection = j J^dxdx 

between suitable limits. 

From this and the previous articles the following relations are obtained — 

•-2-S—3 • • ■ -o) 

B-S-«S (2) 

M=Elg (8) 

Plope = i=-J^ r (4) 

deflection = y=J/—= r jr— (5) 

These five relations are exceedingly important. From them, for 
example, if the loading on an aeroplane spar is known, the shear force, 
bending moment, slope and deflection can be obtained by successive inte- 
gration, the proper constant of integration being added at each step. 
Alternatively, if the bending moment is given for every point along the 
spar, the loading, shear, deflection and slope may be deduced. 

The deflections of variously loaded beams will now be considered. 
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83. Uniformly Loaded Cantilever. — This case is important, for it is 
necessary that the designer should have the wing tips of his aeroplane as 
rigid as possible. With a knowledge of the deflection of a uniformly loaded 
cantilever he can deduce approximately the deflections of his Bpar over- 
bangs, making due allowance for the stiffening effect of fabric and secondary 





Let I = length of cantilever 




w — load per unit ran. 


Then the B.M 


at x from the free end is 




2 dx % 


therefore 


dy 1 lwx t , 

j =rrr/-2;-- + const. 

dx EIJ 2 




wx* . 

-SE + conBL 


When 


dx 


therefore 


irf* 
constant of integration = — — - 


therefore 


dy u>x s wl* 
<te = 6EI _ 6El 



wl 3 x 



+ const. 



therefore 
therefore 



deflection = 



deiiMtiml = »=24®-6Er 

when x = I, deflection = 

, , wl* wl* wl* 

wx* wl'x wl* 
24EI _ 6ET + 8EI 
The maximum deflection is when x =-■- and equals 
wl* 

8EI 

84. Uniformly Loaded Beam Simply Supported.— Let ACB be the de- 
flected beam of length I and loaded uniformly w per unit length. Take 
origin at A. 

Then, as in para. 76, B.M. at any point distant x from A is 






5(k-*") 



C 
Fin. 03. 
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Therefore 


"°"°=!=2ii/< , *-* ! >' fc 




= 2El(T-8) + COMt 




da 2 


Therefore 


constant =— s j£=('- — —^ 
2EIA8 24/ 

= 24EI 


»nd the deflection =JJL(^_»?_£),fe + const. 

-2El(-6-i2-12) + CODBt - 
deflection = when x = therefore constant 



«*?, 



The deflection is clearly a maximum when x = 

«d =«*/!-_ J — M 

2EIV48 192 24/ 

This result could have heen obtained by using the equation EF^ = w 

and integrating four times, adding the proper constant each time. 

A table of standard deflections will be found on p. 127, at the end of 
the chapter. 

86. Built-in or Encastre Beam. — A built-in or encastre" beam is one such 
that the slope of the beam at one or more of the supports is completely 
fixed. In that case the deflections, B.M.'s, and so on, may be calculated, 
introducing the condition that the slope of the beams is fixed at the point 
of support. This was assumed above, for example, when finding the 
deflection of a cantilever under uniform load. 

Consider the case of a beam on two supports, each end being fixed so 
that the slope of the beam at these is horizontal, and take the origin at one 
support. 



Then 



M ft-. 



fix* 



dx* 



a%~' 



+ Ai + B 

?+if +¥+* + » 



where A, B, C, D are constants of integration. 
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(1) 



Now when 
therefore 




3=0 y=0 
D=>0 
when x = I y = 


therefore 




«*• Ai> ,Bi- 


when 




,=0 * = 
ax 


therefore 




C=0 


when 




■-' 2- 


therefore 




S+T+-— 


Prom (1) and 


(2) 


we get A =• — — 


therefore 




B = + 12 
-cydtf ICO! 1 tola: 8 . wl*x 

= when * = r, or I 


therefore 




__ tex 4 wlx* . mRe* 

El!,=3 M-T2-+-2r 


This is a maximum when x=-. 
2 


Then 
and 




EI ! , = "t'- 1 ^ + , ^ 
* 884 96 T 96 

S= 884EI 



one- fifth of the deflection of the freely supported beam. 



A ^f/, } B /?/, } C 



Pio. H. 



86. Theorem of Three Moments. — Let A, B, C (Fig. 94) be three con- 
secutive supports of a continuous beam, of spans l lr l 2 , carrying distributed 
loads u>!, u>f per unit length respectively. Let Young's moduli for the two 
spans be E t and Eu, and the moments of inertia of the sections of the spars 
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be Ij and I 2 respectively. Then the bending moment at any point in AB 01 
BO is the algebraic sum of the bending moments, of a pin-jointed beam 
and those caused by the fixing moments at the supports ; t.e.M = Mj + Mj, 
where Mj is the moment for the pin-jointed beam, and M 2 is the moment 
as a result of the fixing moments at the support. As a rule, M[ and M s 
are of opposite signs. 

Consider the span BC. Take B as origin, and BC for the axis of z. 

Then M 1 = >(I 2 «-x s ) 

If M A , M B , M are the fixing moments at the supports we have 

M=E,I 1 j*=>-?*"-M,-<]t,-]I 1 )j? 



for the span BC. 
Integrating, . 



Etl *ax~— I 6"~ MBa: ^a£ Esl * 1 ' 

where i> is the value of -f at B, i.e. where x — 0. 
dx 

Integrating again 

V T -— W ^^ **** M ^* (M, — Mt)a:» F j . 
Btl* J^--2T 2 67^ ***+ 

the constant of integration being since y = when x = 0. 
When i = I, y=0 

therefore 0-"^' "^ M ^ < M °- M »)** FI ; 
therefore - - ^ Jl,1,i b 

or 6E s I s i B = ^- 8 -2MJ 1 -M J, (1) 

So, by considering the span BA, taking B again as origin, but in this 
case taking x as positive whra measured to the left 

-eE^^^-SM^j-Mil, .... (2) 

Dividing (1) by E 2 I 3 and (2) by E^ and adding we get 

lay, 2M^ 2MA Mj,_ «ih! , *A' 

Eil, "•" B,Ii ^ Ejl a " r BA 4E,I, T 4E 2 I S 

As a general rule B t = E s ; Ij = Ij ; and w 1 =w a = to, aay, and this 
reduces to the well-known form 



By successive application of the above formula the fixing moments 
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for a continuous beam over any number of supports may be found. For 
if there are N supports, say, then N — 2 equations can be written down by 
the use of the theorem of three moments, and the two remaining equa- 
tions come from known conditions of the problem, i.e. the end conditions 
must be given, or the moment at one or more supports known from other 
considerations. 

When the fixing moments at the supports are known, the reactions 
at the supports may be calculated by taking the moments of internal 
and external forces about the various supports, or by writing down the 
shears on each side of the support and adding them algebraically together, 
so getting the total reaction. 

The reaction at B, for example, is 
the shear to the left of B -f- the shear to the right of B 

M, 

', 
and so on for the other supports. 

As an example take the top front spar of the biplane shown in Fig. 95. 



wJj , M„ — Mo wli M B 




neglecting the effect of end loads in the spars. 

Also taking the span BCC, since M„ = M ' by symmetry 



M B i, + M (2f 2 + 3i,)=^ + IJ). 



■ (2) 



and since M A is known from the conditions of the overhang loading, from 
(1) and (2) we immediately get M„ and M , and so all the fixing moments 
on the spar are known. 

Or, again, G might have been a pin-joint, in which case M = 0, and 
we have the equation 

MA + 2M.(i 1 +y=|(i; + i|) 

which gives the value of M B . 

87. General Form of Equation ol Three Moments.— It is necessary that 
the aeroplane designer should be able to calculate the strength of a con- 
tinuous beam under any form of loading, for he will find many members 
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of his aeroplane acting as beams, and loaded in a variety of ways. The 
rear spar of a tail plane, for example, not only has a continuous load on 
it, but also a series of concentrated loads from the elevator hinges. 

Let ADB, BEC (Fig. 96) be the bending moment diagram for the spans 
AB, BC of a continuous beam, considered as pin-jointed at A, B, and C. 
Let AF, BG, HC represent the fixing moments at A, B, and C respectively, 
the shaded area representing the complete bending moment diagram for 
the continuous beam. Let the area of ADB be A,, and the distance of 
its centre of gravity from A be X|, So let the area BEC be Aj, and the 
distance of its centre of gravity from C be x s . 




[these areas will be negative quantities for downward loading, bending 
moments being reckoned positive which produce convexity upwards. 

Let the distances of the centres of gravity of the areas AFGB = A]', 
and BGHC = A a ' be x{, x a ' from A and C respectively. 

Taking A as origin, and calling x positive, measured from A towards 
B we have 

dty Mi 

Integrating between x = and x = l lt 

(^-^'■^s/yi + M^-EI^i + A''*'') • (1) 

So, taking C aa origin, and calling x positive, measured from C towards B 

(«|-»)^ , = i»i.=-g(A^, + A J V) • ■ ■ (2) 
But since the slope at B is the same, from (1) and (2) we get 
Ai»i+A|' »i' Agj-KAjV 

», Google 
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the sign of the right-hand side being changed on account of the change in 
the sign of x. 

By taking moments about A we get 



6 * 



■ (4) 

(5) 



and similarly 

Substituting from (4) and (5) in (3) we get 

This is the general form of the equation of three moments. 

The tacit assumption was made in the above proof that all the supports 
were oollinear both before and after loading. If the supports are not in 
the same straight line after loading let B fall a distance y a below A, and 
y e below C. Then it can be shown that the general equation becomes 

6Ag, + 6A £l + MA + 2M ,(I 1+ m +M ; , + 6El(»'+&) = 

<i *a \'i V 

As a particular application of the general theorem consider a beam 
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-^J^^ 
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1 1 
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•"el ^^^ 
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« i 


4 i ^\ 




V B 


C D 



under a triangular distribution of loading. Let ABCD (Fig. 97) be the 
beam, v>„ w b , w e the intensities of loading at the supports A, B, C. 
The B.M. due to the load on BC can be divided into two parts— 

(1) Due to a uniform distributed load w P 

(2) Due to a distributed load varying from to {w 6 — wj. 

The moment of the B.M. diagram about C is the sum of the moments of 
(1) and (2). 

2 . toJa 2 U wla* 
Moment of (1) §''»■ 8 2= 24" 



To find the moment of (2) let (w t — Wg) = w 
Then the B.M. at a distance x from C is 

w /x* _ 



KZM 



, B b, Google 
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The moment of the B.M. diagram =^r(" — !*j)i 



Therefore total moment of moment 



; (7«>. + 8i/>,) 



Bay AB.—lo find the moment of the B.M. diagram due to (2). 
Area of the B.M. diagram 



24 
where w ' = u> M — w b . 



-w-'^ 



_^oV 



The momect about B =- — r _ 
45 



Therefore the distance of the C.G. from B = .} . — tt-i = ~n^ 
45 ifo'i* 45 

15 



Therefore the distance of the C.G. from A = tJi 
45 

16' 
Well 



The moment about A =?|. ^^ 
16 24 



The total moment oi the area about A 
860 T 24 



Substituting in the general equation we obtain the result 

jjirj,' + ^(V + !,") +^W.' + MA + 2M,(1, + y + MJ, = 

88. Offset Moments. — In aeroplane construction it frequently happens 
that the actual points taken on a spar for the points of support are not 
the true ones, bat are offset some distance from their actual positions. 
For example, in Fig. 98 AB represents a portion of the top spar of a 
biplane, is the interplane strut, DE a flying wire, EF, E'F' bolts through 
the spar to which are fastened the wiring lug and strut socket EE'. 

The practical point of support of the spar is at E, which takes the 
direct pull of the wire; bat in calculations it is usual to take the point oi 
support at H, the intersection of the neutral axis of the spar with the 
centre line of the strut. In that case the wire has a vertical offset pull 
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measured by the distance KG, and a horizontal offset poll, measured by 
the distance HG. 

Or the offset may be looked at in another way, as in Fig. 99. From 
this point of view, if the line of the pull of the wire cats the neutral axis NA 

i i " 



fr* 




2 




Fiij. 08. 



of the spar in E, and the centre line of the strut B cuts it in L, then 
the point of support may be taken as at E. and the strut load is offset at L. 
Both in analytical and graphical methods it will be found that the 
most convenient way of considering offsets is to suppose the line of the 
wire produced to meet the axis of the corresponding strut, and to measure 
the distance of this point of intersection from the neutral axis of the spar, 
and it is the method which will be adopted in the following proofs of the 
effects of offsets. But whichever method is adopted, the bending moment 
at any particular point on the spar, except between E and K, should be 
the same in all cases, and it will serve as a useful check on the results 
of any set of calculations to obtain the same results, treating the points of 
support in both the ways 



~i, — Lj 




suggested above. 

Let ABC <Fig. 100) be 
any three consecutive 
points of support of an 
aeroplane top spar. Let 
the flying wires out the 
axes of the corresponding 

centre lines of the inter- Fio. loo. 

plane struts at points 

which are distant y a , y b , y„ from the neutral axis of the spar ; y is counted 
positive when measured below the neutral axis of the spar, and negative 
above. Let P , Pi, P 2 be the end loads in the spars due to the poll of 
the wires, P being the end load to the right of A in the figure. 

Then due to the offset pulls of the wires the fixing moments each side 
of the supports are unequal. Let these fixing moments to the right and 
left of each support be M u , M u : M M , M^ : M a , M^ respectively. 

It is easy to show that the equation of three moments becomes 

mj, + aiiWi + 2M ro i, + M„r, = J (l« + 9 

for the spars, where to, as usual, is the loading per unit length on the 

Google 
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spar. If there are N supports the repeated application of the above equation 
gives us N — 2 equations. There are, however, 2N unknowns, and the 
additional equations are found by considering the equilibrium of each 
point of support. At A we have, taking moments about the intersection 
of strut and spar axes for a small vertical slice of the spar containing the 
point — 

or M le -M il =.y a (P 1 -P ) 

ao M»-M 1L =*ifr<P 1 -P 1 ) 

and so on, giving further N equations. The remaining two are found 
from the end conditions. M u , for example, would be known if A were 
the outermost point of support of the spar, and M CL would be found by 
symmetry if C were the last support before the centre line of the machine. 

It should be noted here that the values of P , P,, P s . . . may be found 
to a near enough approximation in the first instance by applying the 
theorem of three moments, neglecting offsets, and so finding the reactions 
and end loads. They are the values of the end loads due to the tensions 
in the flying wires only, and do not include drag loads. If the end loads 
then found by taking account of offsets are widely different from the first 
approximation, another must be made, taking the new offset end loads for 
the next approximation. A second approximation always comes near 
enough for practical purposes. If P , Pi . . . are tensile loads the above 
equations are modified by writing — P for P , — Pj for Pj, and so on. 
The general effect of the offset wires as shown in Fig. 100 is to decrease the 
largest fibre stresses just inside the support, and increase the smallest, i.e. 
they tend to equalize them. If the wires had cut above the neutral axis 
they would have tended to increase the largest fibre stresses and decrease 
the smallest. 

89. Graphical Method. — It will be found useful to be able to find the 




offset moments graphically, and this can be done as follows. Fig. 101 
represents the bending moment diagram over the supports A, B, C, D, . . , 
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of an aeroplane spar. This diagram is found in the usual way, as shown 
in para. 86, the fixing momenta at A, B, C, D . . . being found by the 
theorem of three moments, neglecting offsets. The free bending moment 
diagram is then drawn, i.e. the moments in each span, assuming pin- 
joints at the supports, and the two combined. jFho shaded area shows 
the resulting bending moment diagram. 

Using the notation on p. 113, the offset moment, i.e. the difference of 
the moments to the right and left of any support, is of the form (P t — P{)y. 
Call these offset moments m x , m^, m , m,,. Then the bending moment 
diagram for these offset moments, assuming each bay is pin-jointed, and 
the offset moment applied just to the left of each support, is as in Fig. 102. 



Since, however, the spar is continuous this diagram is modified. From 
the generalized equation of three moments we have 

6 4^+^- ! + MA +2M,(! 1 +i ! ) +MA = 
*i h 

adopting the notation used on p. 110. Applying this general equation to 
the above figure we get 

M A I, -f 2M„(i, + Ij) + Mola = m A I, -f 2«» B J 1 

where M A . M B ... are the fixing moments just to the right of each 
support due to the continuity of the spar, for offset moments only. From 
the end conditions, and the continued application of the equation, we can 
find all the fixing moments due to the offset couples. This gives the 
bending moment diagram, Fig. 103. 



This diagram must now be combined with that showing the bending 
moments obtained for the spar when offsets were neglected, and we get 
finally the diagram shown in Fig. 104. 

This graphical method must be used carefully, or the wrong sign may 
be taken in adding the two diagrams together. The simplest way of 
ensuring that the correct signs have been taken is as follows. 

Consider the effect of the offset at the outer strut position, A say. 
If the line of the flying wire cuts the neutral axis of the spar on the outer 
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side of the strut, the effect of this offset is, clearly, to increase the bending 
moment in the centre of the outer bay. This means that the fixing moment 
at the support must be decreased, i.e. the offset moment must be plotted 
below E. The rest of the diagram follows naturally. 




Fra. 10*. 

90. Continuous Beam with End Loads.— The above methods of finding 
the bending moments in the spars of an aeroplane are accurate enough 
for all preliminary design purposes, and 3erve as a good check upon the 
first rough out of the spar sizes. But these methods will not be found 
satisfactory in all cases, for the spars of an aeroplane are not only subjected 
to bending, but also to heavy end loads in some conditions of flight, and 
these end loads seriously affect the fixing moments at the points of 
support, as well as those in the spans. 

The complete solution of the problem of a continuous beam, under a 
distributed load and end loads, was first given by Messrs. H. Booth and 
H. Bolas in 1915. 1 The solution was given in too cumbersome a form for 
general use, but the following year Mr. Arthur Berry published a simpli- 
fication of the method due to Messrs. Booth and Bolas, and this simplified 
method is, after a little practice, as quick as those already outlined. It 
is this method which should be adopted by the aeroplane designer as a 
final check upon his work. 

Throughout the following proof the offset pulls of the wires are 
neglected, and it is further assumed that the connections between the 
interplane struts and the spars are in the same straight' line, and that these 
connections can be treated as pin-joints. 

We shall consider the top spar ABC ... of a biplane, A being the outer- 
most support (Fig. 105). As in the notation used throughout this chapter 
M 4 , M B , M c . . . will be used to denote the fixing moments at A, B, C . . . 
considered positive when they tend to produce convexity upwards. The 

' "Soma Contributions to the Theory of Engineering Structures, with Special Reference 
to the Problem of the Aeroplane," by H. Booth and H. Bote*. Issued by the Air Depart, 
ment. Admiralty, April, 1010. 
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deflection at any point is denoted by y, the loading per unit run by 10. 
Dimensions are as in Fig. 105. The distance of any point in a member is 
from the centre 



point of the span, and is 
counted positive in the direc- 
tion B to A or C to B. 

It will simplify the equa- 
tions if the following con- 
tractions are used :— 

fi=/sj — , where P is the 

compressive end load in the 
span under consideration, E 



! 


V- •,— 


' — I. — H— i. — H 




c V 


B w 


A . 


P 








i 


' 


J' A' 


|_«H 



and I have their usual significance, and a = ^.ii,a being measured in 

radians. 

Suffixes are used to denote the particular span under consideration, 
though where there is no risk of confusion these are dropped. 

The bending moment at any point = M 



= EI 



it' 



Take moments about any point in AB and we obtain the equation 



where S A is the shear at A. 

Differentiate this equation twice and we get 

a - F+M >M = « . . 

The integral of this equation ia of the form 

M = A sin (ax + B cos fix + -^ 

where A and B are constants of integration. 



a) 

(2) 



Bnt when 
and when 


i=I/2 M = M A 
s=-l/2 M = M B 


Therefore 


M 4 = A sin a + B cos a + -^ 




M„ = — A sin a + B cos a + 2 


Therefore 


A _$.7*. 

2 sin a 
M A + M„ W 



tent, Google 
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Substituting in (2) 

M ^ M A -M a Bin/ac M A +M„ coatm w/^ cog/*a \ 
2 sin a 2 cos a fi ! \ cos a / 

and integrating this equation twice 

„. _ M A — M B Bjn/*g M A + M B cob in w cos px 
* = 2 V sin a 2 it* COB a ~*~ it* COS a 

-££-*■)+ A -(*+l)+ B -H) ■ • - (4) 

where A } and B ( are constants of integration. 
But y = when x = ± 1/2. 

Therefore = - ^ + -. + A,i 

and O^-^ + ^-B^ 

Substituting in (4) 

„, M A — M B sin/xx M A + M B cos fix m /cob in \ 

* ~~ ~ 2 V s sin a 2 ft 2 cos a ^"f»*\ cos a ~~ / 

"| S (3-^+*- M -)p+^- > - • ' ■« 

Differentiating 

PTf^ M t — M„ coe/tx M A + M B gintta; w BJnjtg , icz 
dx 2 't« 8ma 2 V COS a ft 3 ' COSa it 8 

+ M ^ M - » 

Now the slope at B is the same, whether we consider it from the point 
of view of the Bpan AB, or the span BC. Therefore, by using equation (6) 
for both spans in turn and equating the slopes when x = — IJ2 and 
x = + Jj/2, we have 

1/ M A — M B cot a! M 4 + M H tan <*i «?i tGiIj M 4 — M„\ 

cv 2—-^ r ■-?r + ;r»'" la '~vf + -i5TJ 

1/ M B — M cota s M B + M„ tan a 2 u> J( icjl a M B — M \ 

=ii — s— S" + -T- • ~ ( ^-^ tM " ,,+ ^ + T i( r| J 

This equation, on rearranging, can be written 
jiMj/8 2a t cosec 2o t — 1 \ igMp/3 2a 2 cosec 2a g — 1\ 



II 'J' a* " T 1, 4' a« 

_ WiZj „ tan aj — a! wtjia „ tan a 2 — a, 

"ar 3 -^j— + 4I7- 3 — ST" 

i; „..(., oogle 
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., ,, , 8 2a cosec 2a — 1 

or it /<")=2' 3 

8 1- 
~4' a* 



*)-»-^3 



we get 



£mJ( 0i ) +^M ft /(a ! ) +2M B {^(a l ) + ^(as) j 



=-^-*l)+-g*(-J 



This is the most general form of the equation of three moments for a 
continuous beam. 

If instead of compressions in the spars we had tensions, (7) becomes 

= »y;„ l)+ ^.vj . . .". . . . (8) 

where 

„, . 8 1 — 2a cosech 2a 
F(o)=; 



*(a) = 



2' a* 

3 2acoth2a- 



If a — the corresponding fanotions become 1, and the ordinary 
equation of three moments is at once deduced from (7) by putting 
P x = P 2 = 0. If one span is in tension and the other in compression, then 
the corresponding series of functions must be used. Suppose, for example, 
AB is in tension and BO in compression. Then (7) becomes 

||ltfW + JjW + 2M.jj| *(«■) + 5**W| =^ *(«.) +^#« ! > 

The f mictions/ (a), etc., have been tabulated by Mr. Berry, to whom 
the result in (7) is due, for a wide range of values, and the tables are given 
in Appendix I., as well as approximate formula; for carrying them still 
further. As a approaches 90° the calculations should be carried out 
with a much greater degree of accuracy than when it is small, as the high 
value of a indicates that the Euler failing load of the bay, if it were pin- 
jointed, is being approached. The bay may in some circumstances be 
supported by the adjacent bays, but as a general rule a = 90° means 
failure of the structure. 
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If the flying wireB are offset, then using the notation of Fig. 100, the 
generalized equation becomes 

£ JW<«,) + ^JW(<4) + 2M M l M( ai ) + uJ>M 

=^-V.)+'^V>> P) 

Maximum Bending Moment. — From equation (8) on p. 118, putting 
p = -=- and rearranging, we get that the bending moment at any point 
in AB is given by 



wi*_/toi* Mi + M ? \ C03 jus M A — M B sin fix 
cos a 

lorical n 

:.-M. 



M _ wt 1 _ /wl z M. A + M B \ C03 fix 

~W~UttS~ ~~2 /oaTaT ~ 2" " sin a 
It is easy to show that M is a numerical maximum when 



tan imc = ___ cot a .... (10) 

^ u>l a _ M A + M B 

4a* 2 

(10) gives the distance from the middle of the span of the point where the 
bending moment is greatest. 

If fix obtained from this equation is numerically greater than a there 
is no maximum, the bending moment increasing steadily from M A to M„. 
But if fix is less than a 

vP M A - M B 

lu,-* e 2_ _ m in) 

4a 2 cos fix cos a 
The corresponding formula for a member under tension are 
M A + M , 

tanh ux = — . . — ■ coth a 
^ iri' M A + M, 

4a*" 1 " 2 

j „ wl 3 4a* + 2 

and M m „ = — _ _i 

4o s cosh uz cosh a 

and when a spar is subjected to neither compression nor tension we obtain 
the well-known results 



■K--5+ ! 4*+««--"a? 



M A -M, 

tel 



M mftT occurs where a: = 

_ wj» , M.jf M, (M A - M, 
8 2 2toI 2 

Google 



.... __ wl> M. + H, (M A - M.V 
and is given by M max = + —*~ ^5 
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Also from the above results we get 

J ' Z + A 

where Z and A are the modulus and area of the section respectively, and 
/, is the total maximum stress. 

A farther modification has been obtained by Messrs. Webb and Thome, 1 
and is given here. It has the advantage that algebraical functions are 
used instead of trigonometrical ones, but it has the disadvantage that as 
the number of bays increases the degree of the equation in N, the load 
factor, rises rapidly. These formulas, however, are accurate within a 
very small percentage. 

With the usual notation the theorem of three moments may be written, 
for a Bpar in compression, 

( Q^^M 1 + o - 2 ^ +aM ^ 1 - ' 88 S) + i" A '( 1 - M14 Ql)} 

+ j»A ! (l-0-014^)|=0 



where 








The B.M. 


in 


the middle of the bay is 




M mld = 


'Ql 


■%,- i g(H„+lU(> +<>*>*£ 


,+'•^1 


and H ma = 


•M, 


, 1 <M„-M,J* 




The distance 


x of this maximum from A is given by 






1 2 + wA 





The distances $ t , jj of the points of inflection are given by 
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For a spar in tension, the modified form of the theorem of three moments 
becomes 

+ (^tp^W i -- i2 I-:) +2m -( i +- 32 I;) 

M „ 1 (M^ -!!„)■ 

1 ., «,-¥ « 

2 " r uila 

The above formulae give sufficient points on the bending moment 
diagrams to enable them to be plotted to a high degree of accuracy. The 
errors in the fixing moments found by this method are less than '5 per 
cent., in cases tested on actual aeroplanes where P/Q varied from '05 to 
•88. The errors in M,^ and M,^ are less than 6 per cent. ; and, finally, 
the errors in the positions of the points of inflection are less than 4 per cent . 

91. Pin-Joints in Span. — An important case occurs when, owing to con- 
siderations of design, a pin-joint is made in an aeroplane spar at any place 
other than near one of the positions of the points of inflection, or zero 
bending. It was first pointed out by Mr. J. Case that if the pin-joint were 
not at or near one of the points very large stresses might be caused as a 
result. 

Consider the spar shown in Fig. 106, for example. 




Let ABCD ... be the points of support, A being the outer, and 
KLMNPQR the bending moment curve for the spar supposed continuous. 
Then z lt z a , z s . . . are the points of zero bending. Now suppose it were 
necessary to place a pin-joint at Z. This would mean that since M A is 
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fixed, the bending moment diagram would be KL'M'N'P'Q'R', so that the 
fixing moments at B, C . . . may be very much increased by the introduc- 
tion of an actual pin-joint. Of coarse if the pin-joint had been placed 
between Z 2 and B the fixing moments at the supports would have been 
relieved. 

Another point to notice about the choice of a position for the pin-joint 
is that if the spar is in compression the slope of the deflection curve is 
discontinuous, running up 

M»l Mu Mal Mm 



to a peak, and this again 
adds to the bending mo- 



«- 4- 



i- £ -4»— a> — ► 



Fio. 107. 



LetABCD(Pig.l07)be 
an aeroplane spar under a 
uniform load to per unit 
length, A being the outer- 
most support. Suppose 
there is a pin-joint E in the bay BC. Let lengths and notation he as in 
the figure. 

As already shown we have for AB 



EI 4 



= M. 



l-x 



+ M„.*-|(!*-*') 



and 



cr 



-«^+A^ + B, 



where A 2 , B x are constants of integration. 

Applying this equation to each of the spans in turn, and also writing 
down the condition that y = 8, say at E, and at the points of support, 

with the further conditions that -f- is continuous at B and C, we obtain 

dx 
the equations 






where S is the shear at the pin-joint. 

The equations including the end load effect can readily be deduced 
from the work in para. 90. 

The reactions, distances between the points of inflection, and shears 
at any point may now be found by the method described earlier in the 
chapter. 

92. Perry's Formula,— The strength of the main plane spars for failure 
in the plane of bending is found to a very dose approximation by means 
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of a formula suggested by Professor Perry, 1 for the strength of pin-jointed 
struts with lateral load. A beam with end load can, from another 
point of view, be considered as a pin-jointed strut with lateral load, as 
far as regards the part between the points of inflection, the pin-joints 
being at the points of inflection of the beam. 3 

On such a strut the bending moment at any point conwists of that 
due to the lateral load plus that due to the end load. Let S be the deflec- 
tion at any point, and M„ the bending moment there due to the lateral 
load. Then if P is the thrust or end load, the total bending moment 
M = M, + P8 

In the case of a uniformly distributed load, the case we have in an 
aeroplane spar, the bending moment diagram approximates closely to a 
carve of cosines, and so we can write the bending moment due to the 
lateral load in the form, between the points of inflection, 

M B =5WIcos ~ 

where W is the total distributed load on this part of the beam, I is the 
length of the beam between the points of inflection, and x is measured 
from a point as origin midway between the points of inflection. At the 
points of inflection x = 1/2 and M. = 0, and at the origin 2 = and 
M„ = WZ/8, the correct bending moments for the beam at these points. 
Between the middle and the ends, the formula suggested gives a slightly 
less bending moment than that due to a uniform loading. 
From this 

*"0' 
The solution of this equation is 



The deflection is greatest midway between the points of inflection, and 
here we get 

. Wg 

"™ 8(ir»EI - PI«) 
,, Wl , PWls 



w /ii P \ 



1 Phil. Mag., March, 1802. 

' The application of this method to aeroplanes was pointed out by Major A. R. 
Low, R.A.F., in April, 1014, 
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»«EI . 
and is usually denoted by Q. 

Maximum stress due to bending = TlfTrpI 

where y is the distance of the most, highly stressed fibre from the neutral 
axis, and 1 is the moment of inertia of the section. 

Also the stress due to the end load is P/A, where A is the area of the 
section. 



Therefore total stress = ^( ?_ p)t + T 

If / is the total ultimate stress, and N is the factor of loading required, 
ic the loading per unit length of the spar, we get 



J ~ 8 1VQ-NP^ + A 



a quadratic in N, the smaller root of which gives the factor on the spar 
under unit load P, and distributed load w per unit length. From this 
equation either the load factor on the spar when stressed to a given 
value may be obtained, or the stress for a given number of times unit 
load. 

Perry's approximate formula is equivalent to replacing sec 6 in the 

exact solution 1 by nT"s- The formula is exact when = 0, and is a 

\ -n) 
good approximation when 8 is small ; but the error increases as $ increases, 

and when 6 = - the percentage error, calculated on the value of sec 6. is 

21 '5. Hence the approximation is a poor one when, as may happen in 
aeroplane spars, the compression with the load factor applied is not far 
from Euler's collapsing load. 

The following treatment is due to Mr. Arthur Berry. 

A very much closer approximation to sec is given by 

„ {>+<£)•} 

2fT 



C = *-I=-2' 



"Strength of Materia!.," Longmans, Green and Oo. 

T.oogle 
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= is 1 for 9 = 0, and0=>s. ™d lor intermediate valuea the maxi- 

seo 6 2 

mum percentage error, for 9 about 60°, is less than one per cent. 

Consider now the case of a beam with equal fixing moments at the 
two ends. The notation of paragraph 90 is followed. 

From equation 11 on p. 120 we have for N times loading 

«-<m-S).«vk+£ 

Also the maximum fibre stress is given by 

/-*-■!+? 

where y, I, etc., have their usual significance. 

Eliminating !£„„„ between these two equations we have 

{("-SH^+SB+r-'- 

ion for N. 

formula for t 

,nn ) 1+NC W) , wl'jy , NF 



This is a rigorous equation for N. 

Using the approximate formula for see VNa we have 



4a»i 



-«® 



/ = 



Replacing (-- 1 by P/Q, and C, — =— by their numerical values we 

If Mnu is negative the sign of y must be changed throughout. 
In the case in which the fixing moments at the ends of the beam are 
not equal, but are, say, M A and M* there is no corresponding simple formula. 

If, however, we replace M by — ±-^ — * the formula so modified is still valid 

if we interpret / no longer as the true maximum fibre stress, but the 
fibre stress halfway between the ends of the beam. If M ± — M„ is small 
this does not differ much from the true maximum. 

Dgtzec B y Google 
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Deflection of Bbahs 



Cantilever of length I with end load W 

Cantilever of length I with evenly distributed load W 

Freely supported beam of length I with con- 
centrated load W at the centre of span 

Freely supported beam of length I with evenly 
distributed load W over whole span 

Beam of length I encastre both ends, with a con- 
centrated load W at the centre of the span 

Beam of length I encastre both ends, with an 
evenly distributed load W over the whole span 

Beam of length I under a constant bending 
moment M 



Deflection =SE j 


WI» 
8EI 


48EI 


5 Wi' 


- 884 EI 


1 W!> 


192' EI 


1 W!' 


884 El 


Ml' 
8Et 
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CHAPTER XI 

FORCES ON THE MAIN PLANE STRUCTURE 

93. Interference between Wings. — In Chapter II. it was explained how the 
wings raised the aeroplane from the ground. It was pointed oat there that 
this lift was due to the particular shape of the aerofoil section, and also 
that the distribution of pressure between the top and bottom surfaces of 
the aerofoil was roughly in the ratio of 3 to 1 ; in short, that upon the 
upper surface of the aerofoil depended to a greater extent than upon the 
lower, its lifting efficiency. This is borne out strongly in the modern 
aeroplane, which consists of two or more lifting surfaces superimposed upon 
each other. It has been found from experiment, that unless the two 
surfaces of a biplane are placed at a distance apart greater than one and 
three-quarters to twice the chord, there is an interference of one plane with 
the other, and the nearer the upper plane is brought to the lower the 
less is the efficiency of the lower lifting surface. In practice, therefore, 
it would seem that the best thing would be to keep the planes at least a 
distance of one and three-quarter times the chord apart, so that both 
planes are lifting to their fullest capacity. Unfortunately, however, 
other considerations come into play here, considerations of weight and 
resistance. The greater the gap, the greater naturally the length of the 
interplane struts, and the heavier they mast be to withstand the loada 
coming upon them. It must be remembered, too, that the strength of a 
strut of constant cross-section varies inversely as the square of its length. 
Moreover, a long strut naturally offers greater resistance to the air than a 
short strut does, so from this consideration, too, it is impossible to make the 
gap too big unless at a great sacrifice of speed. Practical experience has 
shown that, taking weight, resistance, and interference into consideration 
together, the best gap between the lifting surfaces of a biplane is one 
which is '8 to 1*2 times the average chord. With this gap there is still a 
slight interference of the lift of one plane with the other, the effect being 
greater on the lower plane. The ratio of lift per unit area of the top 
plane to that of the bottom, in most aeroplanes, is about 1 -2 to 1 , and this 
ratio is one which is now generally adopted as fitting in with the average 
well-designed aeroplane structure. 

In the case of a triplane the ratio of lifts per unit area of the top plane, 
middle plane, and bottom plane to one another is usually taken as 1 -2 : '8:1, 
the middle plane clearly being interfered with on both surfaces. A reason- 
able estimate for a quadruplane follows 1-2 : '8 : '8 : 1*0, always provided, 
pf course, that the gap is not too small. 
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94. Hunssker's Triplane Testa. — The free flow of oil over the middle 
wing of a triplane is, as already stated, greatly interfered with by the top 
and bottom wings, and a series of testa carried out by Honsaker, 1 in 1916, 
show that the ratio of lifts of the top : middle : bottom planes is 1 -2 : '8 : 1 
is not accurate for fine angles of attack, i.e. for high-speed flight. The 
following table gives relative values of L and L/I) for the three planes at 
various angles of incidence. 
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It will be observed that at fine angles of incidence, i.e. C.F. back, the 
ratio of the lifts is roughly 1-34 : -56 : 1, and for large angles of attack, 
i.e. C.P. forward 1-24 : -8 : 1. When calculating the strength of a triplane 
for top speed, therefore, the ratio of the lifts should be more in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1-8 : -6 : 1. These tests further showed that the drag upon 
the three planes is the same for all. 

95. Wing Tip Loading. — As a result of a series of tests carried out 
at the Royal Aircraft Establishment in 1917, it was found that the load 
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Fro. 108. 

distribution along the span of the wings is practically independent of the 
shape of the ends of the wings. This load distribution curve is given in 
Pig. 108. It will be noticed that the curve is plotted in terms of the 

1 " Aerodynamical Properties of the Triplane," J. C. Hiuuaker and T. H. Hnyt, Engir-emtig, 
July 21, [916. . 
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distances from the wing tip expressed as fractions of the chord. For all 
shapes the loading is constant after a distance of about 1-2 times the 
chord along the span has been reached. 

The distance of the centre of pressure from the leading edge was found, 
also, to be a constant fraction of the chord of the aerofoil for any particular 
angle of attack, i.e. if the angle of attack of the plane was snch that the C.P. 
was at -3 of the chord from the leading edge for the major part of the span, 
then its locos at the ends of the wings was -3 of the chord of each section. 
That is to say, the path of the centre of pressure along the span follows the 
shape of the wing tip, and ends at the extreme tip. From this it at once 
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follows that if a wing tip is r.aked, aft, say, to fix ideas, the front spar 
takes less of the load and the rear spar more, than if the wing were out 
square. Due account must be taken of these differences when calculating 
the distributed loads on the spars, their effective lengths, and so on. 

The following method shows how the actual shearing force and bending 
moment may be calculated for any 'position of the centre of pressure. 
From the shear we get the effective overhang, that is to say, the length 
of the overhang which would give the same shear if loaded uniformly, 
and from this we can get the effective span of the planes. It should be 
noted here that the effective length of the overhang, though giving the 
correct shear at the outer point of support, gives, as a rule, too low a bending 
moment at that point. The bending moment must be found as indicated 
below. 

Let Fig. 109 be a plan view of the wing tip AFCD. Let FS, BS' be the 
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front and rear spats respectively, EB the locus of the C.P. drawn for some 
definite fraction of the chord. Let d be the distance between spar centres, 
y the distance of any point in EB from the rear spar. Let lines be drawn 
at right angles to the spars at distances '1, - 2, etc., of the chord from the 




extreme wing tip. From Fig. 109, and the load curve diagram in Fig. 106, 
the load curve may be drawn for the wing tip. and for each spar in turn 
(Figs. 110, 111). The load curve for the front spar is found by plotting 
the locus of yjd times the ordinate of the load curve. For example, at the 
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Tig. 111. 

section XY we have yjd = X'Y'/d, and the ordinate of the load curve 
being *6, the product 'SX'Y'/d gives the intensity of loading on the front 
spar across this seotion. So the intensity of the load on the rear spar 
■6(d - X'Y') 



across this section is - 



, and the load curves are drawn for 



the two spars. These curves are shown in Fig. 111. From them we 
get at once by integration, curves giving the shearing force at any point 
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on the spars, and by integrating these latter curves we get finally the 
curves giving the bending moment at any point on the spars. These two 
sets of curves are shown in Figs. 112, 113. For those who are not familiar 
with methods of graphical integration it may be noted here that to inte- 
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grate a curve all that is necessary is to plot a fresh curve the ordinate of 
which at every point is equal to the area between the original curve and 
the axis up to the ordinate at that point. 
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Fig. 114 gives curves of the total shear force and bending moment on 
a wing tip across any section, and it will be found sometimes more con- 
venient to use these curves and apply the corrections for rake, which are 
given below for four standard wing tips. 

In the table on p. 183, 1 = the length of the overhang from the outer 
support to the extreme wing tip. 
d = distance between the spars, 
w = load per unit run for the wing as a whole, 
c = chord. 
A and B are constants that have been calculated for the four wing tips 
shown in Fig. 115. 

It will be found that nearly all wing tips fall into one or other of these 
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shapes. The shears and bending moments should be found from the shear 
and bending moment diagram in Fig. 114, and the corrections given in the 
table applied. The corrections are, for the front spar when the C.P. is at 
-28 of the chord, and for the back Bpar when the C.P. is at '5 of the chord. 
These two positions of the C.P. are given, as they usually correspond to 
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the two cases giving the worst loads on the front and rear trusses in normal 
flight. 

The bending moments and shears are found on the assumption that 
the wing tip is rectangular, and the following corrections applied for rake : 
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96. Corrections for Balanced Wing Flaps. — The above methods of finding 
the shear and bending momenta at the outer points of support of a wing 
are extremely laborious, when the wing flaps are balanced. The reason 
for this is that the whole of the load on the balanced portion of the flap, 
whatever the position of the centre of pressure, must come on the rear 
spar. Unfortunately there are not enough experimental data on balanced 
wing flaps to determine accurately the necessary corrections in a simple 





form. The method given below is an approximate one only, and has 
been tested in the following way. A number of balanced wing flaps were 
chosen and the shear and the bending moments on the spars for various 
positions of the centre of pressure found by actual integration. The 
suggested approximate method was then tried, and found to be in all cases 
not more than 10 per cent, wrong for the C.P. in the worst position for 
the spar concerned, t.e. C.P. forward for the front spar and C.P. back for 
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the rear spar. Moreover, the discrepancies were on the right Bide, i.e. 
the shear and bending momenta were on the whole too heavy. The 
greatest discrepancy occurred on the rear spar with the C.P. forward, 
and the case is not of great importance. Here again, however, it was 
on the right side for the overhang. 

Let PP' and QQ' be the rear and front spars of the wing tip under 
consideration. Let d be the distance between the spars, a the length of 
the unbalanced portion from the outer point of support, and b the length 
of the balanced portion, as in Fig. 116. 

Then, for the front spar read the shear and bending moment for a wing 
tip, of length (a + b) from the curves in Fig. 1 1 4, using the w for the front 
spar. Let this shear be Si and the bending moment Mj. 




Fig. i]8 



Read the shear and bending moment for the balanced portion of length 
b from the same curves, using the same w as before. 

Let these be S 2 and M 2 . 

Then the shear at Q is S i — B 2 , and the bending moment at Q is 
M 1 -M a -aS a . 

For the rear spar read the shear and bending moment for the unbalanced 
portion a as if the wing tip were square, using w for the rear spar. Next 
read the total shear for the balanced portion b from the curves. 
Take the shear as concentrated at the centroid of the balanced portion 

so that its moment about P is ( a + - ) X shear. 

The total w for the wing should be used in this latter case, and not the 
u> for the rear spar. 

Add these shears and moments to obtain the total shear and bending 
moments at P. 

97. Spar Loading.— The aeroplane should be balanced out as explained 
in para. 32, and in all the following remarks on finding the loading on 
the spars it will be assumed that the total lift on the wings, to which 
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reference is made, is the corrected lift, and not the weight of the aero- 
plane, which is often, though erroneously, taken in aeroplane strength 
calculations. Before finding the loads on the spars it is necessary to 
find what load each plane carries, and this can only be found when the 
total effective span or the effective area of each wing is known. To find 
the effective span of the wing we proceed as follows. From the shear 
curve in Fig. 114, the effective overhang is obtained. For example, if the 
length of the extreme wing tip, from the outermost point of support, is 
■8c, then from the shear curve it is seen that the shearing force at the point 
of support is 'fiofl. This latter gives the shear on the effective over- 
hang on the assumption that it is uniformly loaded as on the rest of the 
plane, and so the effective overhang, as it is generally called, is -6c, though 
the actual overhang is '8c. 

The rest of the span presents little difficulty in considering the lift, 
but care should be taken to exclude all non-lifting parts of the main planes. 
The bottom centre section of a biplane, for example, seldom lifts, as 
it is usually interfered with by the fuselage. The top centre section, too, 
may be cut away. to allow a better view for the pilot, or there may be a 
gravity tank interfering with the lift at that point. In oases like this it 
is better to use the effective area, rather than to work in spans. This is 
the better method also if the chord varies in different parts of the 
wing, e.g. if the flap projects behind the trailing edge of the rest of 
the plane. 

The total effective span, then, is twice the effective overhang, plus the 
total distance between the outer supports, less, of course, non-lifting 
spans. The total effective area is twice the effective overhang times the 
chord, plus the total lifting area between the outermost supports. When 
it comes to considering the strength of any part of the plane that is partly 
cut away, as the top centre section in many aeroplanes, due account must 
be taken of the decrease in the distributed load on the spars, due to the 
decreased lifting area at that section. In such cases it is best to consider 
the loading on the plane per unit area across that section, and so deduce 
the loading per unit length on the spars. The weight of the wings u 
acting in the opposite direction to the air reactions, and so is relieving 
them. This weight can be deducted at points where it occurs, but this 
would lead to laborious calculations, giving results no more accurate than 
those made on the usual assumption that the weight of the wing structure 
may be taken off as a continuous load. 

If W is the total lift on the main planes, and w is the weight of the 
wings, then the upward load transmitted by the wings is (W — ic), and is 
divided between the planes in the proportions quoted in para. 93. In the 
case of a biplane, for example, if W B be the load per unit area on the 
bottom plane, then 1-2 W„ is the load per unit area on the top 
plane, and 

(l-2A r + A„)W fl = W-w 

where A T and A„ are the effective areas of the top and bottom planes 
respectively. From this we at once obtain that the load per unit length on 
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the top plane is 



l- 2(W- io) , 



■o a T i~ x cnor d °' t°P plane, and the load per unit 
length on the bottom plane is X chord of bottom plane. 

The main plane spars of the aeroplane cany this load, and it is con- 
veyed to them by means of the fabric and the ribs, as explained in Chap. 
XVII. The spars are, for all practical purposes, uniformly loaded beams 
over the greater part of their length. In the case of the rear spar, the 
aileron hinges cause concentrated loads, with a corresponding decrease in the 
distributed load on that part of the rear spar, and, of course, concentrated 
loads may occur at other points in special instances, as, for example, 
when bombs are carried in the middle of a bay. In these cases due 
account must be taken in applying the various methods which follow, of 
the effect of any special dis- 
tribution of load on the fixing N-0--H* d, A 

moments, shearing forces, and . ! j . 

soon. V^jt- ~~~~-^ 

The distributed load on h~*~f± 
the spar is found as follows, \+- — Be- 
taking the top wing of a ** Fio.in. 
biplane as an example. 

Fig. 117 shows the section of the aerofoil of the top plane, with spars 
at A and B and the centre of pressure at C. Dimensions are as in the figure. 
Then if w v is the load per unit length of the span on the top plane, the 

distributed load per unit length on the front spar is ( 3 W, and on 

the rear 



.T" 



/x — a 

v(-j- 



Having found the loading on the spars, the bending moments, reactions, 
etc., are found by tbe methods described in Chap. X. 

98. Secondary Failure in Span.— The spars of an aeroplane may fail 
by buckling in the plane of the wing, and since the spars are connected 
by ribs, they will fail together. 

The following treatment of this type of spar failure is due to Messrs. 
Booth and Bolas, and was published by them from the Admiralty Air 
Department in 1915. 

Let Fig. 118 represent the 
structure of a wing, where AC, 
A'C are the spars, and AA', 
BB', CC the drag struts. 
Then the failure in question 
will be in the direction of the 
plane of A'C'CA. Owing to 
the presence of the ribs (which 

act as ties between the two F10. 11s. 

spars, and also as struts 

owing to the effective stabilizing of the fabric), the spars AB, A'B' must 
deflect together in the same direction and by the same amounts. The 





Fig. 119. 
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same applies to BG and B'C. At the same time, failures of the type 
indicated by the curved lines in Pig. 118 are possible, from which it ia 
apparent that, considering 
T l ~ _ \ H beams over the length ABC, 

we cannot justly do other 
than assume pin-joints, since 
between B and C the spars 
may deflect in the opposite 
direction to that between A 
and B, and in such a manner 
astogiveequal slopes on each 
side of B. In such a case the 
pin-joint assumption is correct. The problem then resolves itself into the 
solution of the failure of two parallel pin-jointed struts, which are attached 
together by rigid rods {as in a ladder), the direction of failure being in 
the plane of the struts. We shall assume that the connecting rods between 
the struts introduce no bending moment ; in other words, that the rods 
are pin-jointed at their ends. 

In Fig. 119 let :— 
l! =>Moment of inertia of strut A, for failure in the plane under considera- 
tion. 
I 2 =Moment of inertia of strut B, for failure in the plane under considera- 
tion. 
Pi=.Compressive load in strut A. 
P 2 = Compressive load in strut B. 
Q =>Load in any inter-connecting rod. 
y l = Deflection of any point j»i on A at distance x from end. 
y 2 = i Deflection of any point p 2 on B at distances from end. 
Z = Distance of inter-connecting rod from p lt p 2 . 

The curvatures of the struts after deflection are the same. 



if 1 =p 8 =y,Bay 



(1) 



Consider strut A. 
At the point p ( 



the bending moment = P t y + £QZ 



EI, 



Py_ 



-(P,y + £QSi) 
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Consider strut B. 
At the point p 2 



the bending moment = Pgy—i^Z 



EI. 



Therefore, adding (2) and (3) . 
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Bat this is the equation which would be obtained for a strut with a 
moment of inertia (Ij -f- I 2 ) having a compressive load (Pi + 1' 2 ) ■ 

Hence, in order to calculate the lateral strength of the spars in any 
drag panel, the lateral moments of inertia of the sections should be added 
together, and the total failing load found by the ordinary Eulerian expres- 
sion for pin-jointed ends, thus : — 



IT*EI 



P = 
I = Il+I 2 



(5) 



The compression in the spars wjuch occurs for any one position of the 
C.P. should then be added together and taken as the working load. The 
value of P, as given by (5), divided by the working load, gives the total 
load factor. When estimating the compressions in the front and back 
spars separately it is usual to calculate this for the front spar when the 
C.P. is farthest forward, and for the back spar when the C.P. is farthest 
bock. The working load to be taken above is not the sum of the loads 
thus found, but is the total end load for any given position of the C.P. 
This varies slightly for different C.P. positions, as will be seen from para. 
32, and there is, in addition, a slight difference due to the difference in 
drag loads when the C.P. is forward and back. 

99. Drag Forces. — In addition to the lift forces on the main planes of 
an aeroplane there are, as explained in Chap. IL, drag forces acting. The 
effect of these forces can be calculated 
on the assumption that the spars are 
continuous and supported at the points 
of attachment of the drag struts and 
wires. The effect of bending due to 
drag in the spars is, however, generally 
negligible compared with that due to 
lift forces, and it will be quite accurate 
enough, generally, to calculate the loads 
due to drag on the assumption that the 
members are pin-jointed throughout. 
The direction of the resultant of the 
drag forces depends upon the position 
of the centre of pressure, and in most 
aeroplanes, when the C.P. is in its most 
forward position, we get anti-drag forces 
acting on the drag bracing. This is clear from the following considerations. 

In Fig. 120 let W = the weight of aeroplane. 

L = the lift on wings acting vertically. 
D = the drag on wings acting horizontally, 
a = the angle of incidence of the aerofoil. 
jj = the angle between the vertical and the resultant 
of the lift and drag. 
D T = the drag parallel to the chord. 
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Then resolving along the chord of the aerofoil we get 

D, = W sec p sin (a — /!) 
If /3 is greater than a, or L/D less than cot a, we have drag. 
If £ is less than a, or L/D greater than cot a, we have anti-drag. 

100. Secondary Stress in Nose-diving. — In 1918 it was pointed oat by 
Dr. H. F. Hudson that in nose-diving the bending stress from the dis- 
tributed load due to drag may be a considerable percentage of that doe 
to lift. The resultant load makes an angle with the drag plane, and 
the deflection of the spar is oblique. The maximum stress due to 
bending not in a principal plane is correctly found by adding together 
the maximum stresses due to the two component headings in the prin- 
cipal planes, and to this must be added the direct stress due to the 
end load. If, as is usual, there are two or more drag bays in each 
lilt bay, it is accurate enough to treat the drag girder as composed 
of equal and uniform bays. Let a be the length of one of these. Then 
the value of the secondary bending moment in the middle of a drag 

bay is -^-, and at a support ■ "' - , and the distance between the two 

points of inflection in one bay is — ,- = 58a. There is usually one intcr- 

V8 
mediate drag strut in each lift bay ; then all the points of the spar usually 
investigated, namely, the lift supports and the middle of the lift bays, 
are points of support for the drag ; the secondary bending moment is 

W o a 
m = — ~, and the distance between the two adjacent inflections is -42a. 

If the two adjacent drag bays are not of equal length, it is sufficient to 
take the average value of a. In the case of three or any odd number 
of drag bays in one lift bay, the secondary bending moment in the middle 

W a a 
of the lift bay is -55-, and the corresponding distance between inflections 

is -58a. Since the front and rear spars are conneoted by ribs and fabric, 
their deflections in the secondary direction are the same, and are resisted 
by the sum of their strengths. The proper moment of inertia to use in this 
connection is J '.= I, -\- I 2 — the sum of the minimum moments of inertia 
of the front and rear spars. But as each spar bends about its own neutral 
axis, the stress in each spar is proportional to the distance from its own 
centre line ; and if b is the breadth of a spar, the secondary modulus for 

the front spar is =-,- , and for the rear spar -j--. 

To allow, for buckling due to end load, we must again treat the drag 
girder as a whole, and the same total moment of inertia I must be used 
in calculating the secondary Euler failing load, which for a drag support 

is q = . This must be taken in conjunction with the total compres- 

sion in the girder p = P t + P g . If one of the spars is in tension, the corre- 
sponding P is negative. It may be necessary to average I and p. The 
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actual secondary bending moment at a point of drag support is then 
f» . — — , and the corresponding secondary stress in the front spar is 
\bi mq 

f '■(«=?) 

The final expression fot the maximum total stress in the front spar is 



M, 

VQ.-Pi ' 



1V» 



(.£-> 



Pi 



and in the rear spar 



Ms Qa , |M? ( g 1 1 F * 
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If the two spars are of the same breadth, the secondary bending terms 
are exactly the same for front and rear. 
The equation for the load factor is 



M 



Q - PN 



M¥V>. 



which is a cubic for N. The value of N can never exceed either Q/P or 
q/p, which respectively make the first and second terms infinite. 

Generally, the value of m is small, and the secondary term is important 
only when its denominator q— pN is small. This occurs when the spars 
are narrow compared with their depth, so that I, and therefore q, is small. 
If p/q is nearly unity, its value is the controlling circumstance in deter- 
mining the value of N, which is then just a little less than p/q. 

101. Stagger Loads. — In addition to the drag loads previously noted, 
the drag bracing and spars carry extra loads if the aeroplane is Btaggered. 
The general effect of a forward stagger is to add to the effect due to the 
drag, so putting a tension in the front spare and a compression in the rear. 
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Let s be the stagger, o the gap, R 4 , B„ . . . the reactions as in Fig. 121. 
Then, if the stagger loads in the direction of drag are taken as positive, 
we have at any point B, say, the stagger load due to the strut 



=-|(B A +B,+iy 
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and the stagger load due to the wire 

=^(B» + B, + K P + B,) (-2) 

Therefore total load at B in the direction of the chord is 

-XR B 
9 

= - x reaction at B 
9 

So the stagger load at any point of support =>lg times the reaction at 
that point, provided, always, that the interplane struts and wireB are equally- 
staggered. If not (1) and (2) are suitably modified, and their sum gives 
the load on the drag bracing due to stagger at the point in question. 

The loads in the interplane struts and wires are increased by stagger 
in the ratio of their actual lengths to the vertical projections of their 
lengths, and on the assumption that the reactions were calculated in the 
first place ignoring stagger. 

There are certain other loads which may come on the main lifting 
surfaces of an aeroplane due to the particular type of structure, and these 
loads must be carefully considered, especially in any unusual type of 
construction. We can only deal here with a few of the more common 
types. 

102. Tail Booms. — In a pusher type of aeroplane the tail booms are 
usually attached well out on the wings, and thus may throw considerable 

loads on the drag bracing. 

In Fig. 122 the booms are 

attached to the rear spars 

at A and B. Now if, for 

example, there is a down 

load F on the tail C there is 

a corresponding anti-drag 

load at B, a drag load at A, 

Via. 122. and a relieved tension in the 

flying wire at A. 

These loads, especially in the case of a limiting nose-dive, may be 

extremely heavy, and must be taken into account. 

103. Pylon Bracing. — The pylon bracing of an aeroplane comes into 
operation 

(1) In high speed flight. 

(2) In landing. 

In Fig. 128 ADC is the pylon bracing of the top front spar of an aero- 
plane. Then in high speed flight, for example, there are forces acting 
in the directions of the arrows at A, B, C . . . etc., and these put into 
play the pylon wires DA, DC, and the weight wires of the aeroplane. The 
vertical components of the loads in the pylon wires AD, CD throw an 
extra load in the interplane strut BE, as well as patting heavy compressions 
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in the spar ABC. These compressions are serious in a limiting nose- 
dive, and must be watched carefully. In a triangular pylon the struts 
tend to put a tension 
in the corresponding 
drag strut, and this 
should be noted when 
designing the aeroplane. 

104. Multiple Engine 
Aeroplanes. — A multiple 
engine aeroplane will be 
found to present many 
difficulties which do not 
occur in the single engine 
type. In the latter the 
torque of the engine and 
the thrust of the pro- 
peller need not enter directly into the calculations of the main plane 
structure. In a multiple engine aeroplane these, however, become of 
importance, as a large part of the weight has to be carried in the wings, and 
this affects the loads in the whole structure between the engine nacelles. 

The lift upon the wings and the loading upon the spars are found in 
exactly the same way as for a single engine aeroplane, but at the engine 
nacelles there are concentrated weights occurring which must be taken into 
account. In considering these weights account must be taken of the actual 
attitude of the aeroplane. 

These weights are divided between the front and rear trusses, according 
to the position of the centre of gravity. If this falh between the spars, 
then the loads in both the spars are relieved between the engine nacelles, for 
at these the weight of the engine is acting in an opposite direction to the 
lift reactions ; but the engine nacelle may be so overhung that its centre 
of gravity is forward of the front truss, and in this case the loads on the 
rear truss are increased, though the loads on the front trass are more 
greatly relieved than if the centre of gravity of the engine unit came 
between the spars. The relief on the front truss may be great enough to 
overcome the total lift reaction at the engine nacelle, in which case the 
weight wire of the inner bay comes into play. 

In the case of the twin or multiple engine aeroplane it is necessary, in 
order to obtain accurately the loads on the lift and drag bracing between 
the engine nacelles, to determine the engine thrusts and torques. 

106, Engine Thrust. — It is assumed that the performance of the aero- 
plane is known, and therefore that the top and bottom speeds have been 
determined, as well as the total resistance of the aeroplane at these 
speeds. Let V , V B be the top and bottom speeds respectively. 

Then W^kj&Vf 
W 
therefore ^-3na t 1 ) 



the symbols used having their usual significance. 
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t 
The aerofoil being known, the value of p corresponding to this value 

W 
of k, can be obtained from the aerofoil curves. Then -r- = total resist- 

(i) 

ance in lbs. of the wings of the aeroplane at the speed V„ since 
B. =*rf8V T *. 

From the performance data of the aeroplane the total resistance R, 
= propeller thrust, is known. 

alsoR I -R w =R B (2) 

where R B is the body resistance of the aeroplane. 

Now, the resistance of the body, unlike that of the wings, depends on 
V 1 only, so if the body resistance found from (2) is reduced in the ratio of 

(~- } , we have the body resistance at bottom speed. 

From the aerofoil characteristics the value of k„ corresponding to V B 
is found, and the resistance of the wings at bottom speed is then — 

106. Engine Torque.— Let P = horse- power of engine. 

N = revolutions per min. of the propeller. 

T = torque in ft.-lbs. 

™ D 2ttNT 

Then P =8P00 

tu t n, P X 88,000 tt ., 

therefore T = — s— ^ — - ft.-lbs. 

2»N 

The way the torque is distributed is not a simple matter to decide. 
In an ungeared engine it will be found accurate enough to assume that 
the engine feet take equal loads. 

If d — distance between engine feet in feet. 
2rt = number of engine feet. 

T ,. 



Then the load coming on each foot = 5- ■»«. 
an 

In the case of a geared engine a great deal depends upon the rigidity 
of the crankcase. If this is perfectly rigid the torque will come equally 
on the feet, but if not, the feet near the gear box will get a much larger 
load than the feet farthest away. 

107. Application of Engine Loads.— It is not always easy to settle how 
the various loads due to engine thrust and propeller torque come on the 
structure, so this will be dealt with here at some length. Every aeroplane 
will present its own particular problems, and the methods suggested, 
therefore, can only be general. The following cases will be considered : — 

(a) Both engines full on, C.P. forward and back. 

(b) Both engines off. 

Google 
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The case of one engine off ia considered in Chap. XV. 

Fig. 124 represents the part front elevation of a twin engine aeroplane. 
The engine ia ao mounted that it ia symmetrical about a centre line of the 
interplane strut which could be put in place of the engine mounting to 
complete the structure. There ia no stay from the engine mounting to 
the body of the aeroplane. This form of structure will be considered 
later. 

It will be found necessary to find the centre of head resistance, and this 
may be obtained by making approximations as to the relative resistances 
of various units, in the absence of further data. In the particular twin 
engine biplane under consideration it would be fair to assume that each 
engine and engine nacelle bas a resistance equal to a quarter of the total 
body resistance, and that the total resistance of the fuselage, tail unit, and 
chassis is equal to the remainder, i.e. half the total body resistance. The 
wing resistance, which is known, may be divided between the planes in 
proportion to their effective areas. By taking these various resistances to 
act approximately at the centre of gravity of the areas, aa shown on the 
front elevation of the aeroplane, we can obtain the centre of head resist- 



4&^EZZ&ps^ 




ance. This centre of head resistance being known, the aeroplane can be 
balanced out, as explained in para. 82, including now the couplo due to 
the engine thrust. 
In Fig. 125. 
If g= gap. 
jf! =the distance of the centre line of the propeller thrust from the 

top plane. 
g t = the diatance of the centre line of the propeller thrust from the 

bottom plane. 
T = engine thrust. 
R, =s resistance of body. 
T H =T-JR B . 

Then forward pull on the top plane = -T„ =T T , say, 

and forward pull on the bottom plane =2!T.=T- 
9 
Fig. 126 ahowa a plan view of the top plane of the biplane we are con- 
sidering. Since we know the total reaistance of the winga, as already 
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explained, we know the drag from the wing tip to the centre line of the 
11 this drag D w . At the engine on the top plane we have a pull 
T„ bo the load carried to 
the drag bracing between the 
#entre line of the engine and 
the centre line of the aero- 
plane is (D w — T»). This, plus 
the drag of the plane between 
these points, passes down the 
incidence wires to the body. 

If T, is less than the total 
drag on the top wing, all the 
drag wires are in play, and the net drag force passes to the body down 
the incidence wire from the top rear spar to the bottom front spar. 

In either case, this net force, whether drag or anti-drag, is met by the 
load in the top longerons arising from the tail load, whose moment balances 
the moments of the engine thrust and the resistance. 

The bottom plane is treated in exactly the same way as the top plane. 
Both Engines Off. — When both engines are cut out the gliding angle of 
the aeroplane should be worked out for the particular centre of pressure 
position being considered and the external loads on the structure balanced 
out. Instead of the propeller pull we now have a propeller resistance 
due to " wind-milling." An approximate formula for this resistance is 

R= -000059 D»V< 
where R = resistance in lbs. 

D = the diameter of the propeller in feet. 
V = the speed of the aeroplane in ft. per sec. 
This resistance should be divided between the top and bottom planes, 
exactly as in the caBe of the propeller thrust. The drag of the wings can 
now be balanced out at the centre section of the aeroplane. 

108. Unsymrnetrical Engine Mounting.— If the engine mounting is not 
symmetrical the distribution of loads must be carefully considered. 

Consider the front eleva- 

_ ftflJL— . jij 4. jP" tion and incidence bracing 

at the engines of the aero- 
plane shown in Fig. 127. 
DG is a stay tube from the 
fuselage to the engine bearer 
attached close to one of the 
engine feet. The engine 
bearers are Go, Ff, small 
letters being used throughout for the rear truss. 

At F/ there is little difficulty in balancing out the loads due to engine 

thrust, torque, and the weight of the engine, for the vertical components 

of A/ and/C must be equal. At G, however, there is only the wire Ge, 

if, as is generally the case, there are no incidence wires in the plane DGgd. 

The thrust in GE, due to the tension in Ge, will be taken up at E 
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either by BE or EF. If the lift reaction at E is greater than the thrust 
in GE, then the difference must be taken on GD and GC. If, how- 
ever, there is still a. down load at E, it will be taken up by BE and EF. 
There will be a horizontal component of EF at F, which will put a com- 
pression in GF, and consequently a compression in DG, which, in turn, 
has an upward component at G, so further reducing the down load at E. 
If the reader is not careful he will find himself here working in a circle. He 
should assume loads F L , P 2 , P 3 . . . in the various members concerned 
and write down the equations of equilibrium at G, E, F, C, etc. ; and so 
obtain the loads in GE, GF, etc. 

109. Incidence Wiring. — The above methods of calculating the strength 
of aeroplanes entirely neglect the effects of the incidence bracing. This 
is not of much importance in normal flight, though it is exceedingly 
important in nose-diving and in the case of a cut wire. To take account 
of these wires, even approximately involves an acquaintance with the 
elementary principles of elasticity. In Chapter XXII. are given methods 
by which a fairly good approximation can be made to the effect of incidence 
wiring. The designer will be well advised to make himself familiar with 
the methods described in that chapter, for there is little doubt that by 
using them he will be able to save weight in a large aeroplane. 
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CHAPTER XII 

INTERNAL FORCES IN A FUSELAGE 

110. Nature of External Loads. — It has been shown in Chapter VI. that 
the external forces upon the fuselage structure arise from various causes. 
The following gives the nature of these loads in a concise form for refer- 
ence when considering the internal stresses caused in this part of the 
structure. 



Control of aero- 
plane (aerody- 
namic). 



I. Up load on tail. 



2. Down load on tail. . 

3. Maximum Btoady | Terminal velocity nose 
down load on tail. divo. ' 

t. Momentary maxi- Pulling out of high 
down load on speed flight. 



When taiying on 

!| round or whon 
Hading. 
Always. 

When engine running. 



7. Dead weight of 
power unit. 

8. Thrust of propeller. 



9. Torque of propallei 



Factor as for C.P. back. 

Factor, li to Ij. 

Criterion is strength of 
wing structure, nod 
fuselage should fail 
simultaneously with 
this. 

Full rudder at top speed. 
Often gives torque on 
fuselage as well aa 
direct load. 

Factor required rather 
arbitrary, 4-6 usual. 

Factor required same 
as fur C.P. forward. 
A maximum when on. 



i full < 



it, i 



When engine running. 

Engine running on a 



plane at rest. Once 
times this load to be 
taken in conjunction 
with No. 7. 

Balanced by wash - in 
and wash-out or by 
aileron control. 

Effect upon bearers must 
be watched. Is bal- 
anced by simultane- 
ous loads on rudder 
and elevators or else 
different engines run- 
ning opposite ways 
balance each other. 
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It is not necessary to make fall calculations for every case in the above 
table, since many of them give loads identical in quality and varying only 
in quantity when, of course, the maximum only need be considered. 
By maximum, in this case, is meant the load inclusive of the factor of 
safety or load factor demanded since a small unit load when multiplied 
by a large factor which may be required, may outweigh a much larger 
unit load which only requires a small factor. The method of dealing with 
a fuselage should be as follows : — 

A. Estimate the loads tending to break the fuselage upward, including 
the required factor for each case. The loads are generally — 

(1) The load on the tail plane at slowest flying speed. 

(2) The skid load when standing on the ground. 

The greater of these will determine the design of the fuselage to resist 
upward loads. 

B. Estimate the loads tending to break the fuselage downwards. 

(1) The load on the tail plane at highest normal flight speed. 

(2) The load on the tail plane in a terminal velocity nose-dive. 

(8) The load on the tail plane suddenly applied, which just breaks the 
main planes, i.e. the case when palling oat suddenly from high- 
speed night. 

The greatest of these will determine the strength of the after-portion of 
the fuselage for downward loading. 

C. Estimate the loads upon the forepart of the fuselage. 

(1) The dead weight of engine, eto. 

(2) The thrust of propeller (factor of 1 on statio thrust only is required), 
(8) The torque of engine (factor of 1 on maximum torque). 

These three loads should be considered simultaneously, and the result 
will determine the strength required for the forepart of 'the fuselage. 
Certain members may be more highly stressed, due to (1) alone, when the 
engine is cut oat. 

D. Estimate the side loads upon the fin and rudder and* combine with 
the torsion induced by them to determine the side strength of the after- 
part of the fuselage. 

E. In an aeroplane capable of quick manoeuvrability assume a 45° 
bank, and estimate the control loads on the rudder and elevators to 
counteract gyroscopic effect (Bee para. 36). 

Check the strength of the fuselage already designed from other con- 
siderations for the combination of these loads. 

The whole of the calculations for the fuselage resolve themselves into 
three types. 

(1) The calculations for the structure under vertical loads either up 

or down. 

(2) The calculation for the structure under side loads. 

(8) The calculation for the structure under torsional loads. 

The methods for dealing with each of these calculations will be con- 
sidered in turn. 

111. Vertical Loads on the Alter-part ol the Fuselage.— Fig- 128 repre- 
sents the after-part of a fuselage structure, with a down load F acting on 
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the tail plane. This load is supposed to act at the extreme end of the fuse- 
lage, although, in most cases, it would be slightly further forward than this. 
The centre of pleasure on a tail plane varies for different conditions from 
the leading edge to '5 of the chord from the leading edge. For the sake 
of illustration, however, the assumption made above will be sufficiently 
accurate. 

When the load is further forward the longerons are relieved, but the 
load in the vertical struts and wires may be increased. 

It is necessary to find all the stresses in the fuselage structure arising 
from this tail load. It should be remembered that a fuselage consists of 
two girders, each of which may reasonably be assumed to take half of the 
load, so that P in the figure is only half the total calculated load for the 
condition of flight assumed. 

The fuselage joins the centre section of the aeroplane at the line Aa, 
and the after-part may be supposed to be a cantilever supported at the 
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centre section, since, at this section, the fuselage loads find their reactions 
from the wing loads. The quickest method of determining the loads in 
the members for use in a drawing office is probably to construct a stress 
diagram and to scale from it the required figures. This method is described 
in para. 59. 

Another useful way of attacking the problem is by Hitter's method of 
sections (para. 60) as follows : Assume the panel GDdc to be cut by the 
section line XX. The external forces on the fuselage are then held in 
balance by the forces in the three cut members CD, Cd, dc. Denote these 
by Tt, T w , and C,, respectively. Since the external and internal forces 
are in equilibrium the total moment about any point may be taken and 
equated to zero. By choosing suitable points two of the forces will have 
no moment, and the moments of the others may then be equated. 

First, then, take moments about the point C, thus eliminating the 
moments due to T L and T w . Let the perpendicular distance from C to the 
bottom longeron be b, and the distance from C to the line of action of 
P be I. 

Then C L .t=Pi 

giving C, directly. 
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| Secondly, take moments about the point d. Representing the perpen- 

dicular distance from d to the top longeron by b', and the distance from 
, d to the line of action of P by V, the result ib obtained 

nj>' = pr 



giving T x directly. 

Thirdly, produce the lines of CD and cA to meet at 0, and from drop 
a perpendicular on the line of Cd produced. Let the length of this per- 
pendicular be b", and the distance of from the line of action of P be I". 

Then T^" = PI" 



Fourthly, to obtain the load in the vertical strut Ce assume another 
section line YY, as shown, and produce the lines of BC and ed to meet 
(since the top longeron is shown horizontal they meet at the point 
previously found). Let the perpendicular distance from to Cc =i'", and 
from O to line of action of P = V" (in this special case I" = I'"}. 
Then by taking moments about 0, 

PI'" 
the load in Cc = C. = -tjtt 
o 

This method may appear rather laborious, but in practice it is not ao, 
since it lends itself readily to tabulation. At the same time, most designers 
will probably prefer the graphical method of treatment, in which case 
it is wise to check the stress diagram loads by making calculations, as shown 
above, for one or two members of the truss. In the foregoing example 
it has been assumed that only a tail load is being carried. In addition 
to this, however, there may be various concentrated weights, such as the 
pilot and his instruments, mails, etc. " The way in which these should be 
allowed for depends entirely on the condition of flight. If the load P 
represents the normal flight tail control load for the aeroplane at its hori- 
zontal maximum speed, the dead weights must be taken into account at 
their appropriate points. All loads should have the factor included 
before commencing calculation, the dead loads requiring the same factor 
as the tail load, i.e. that demanded for the main planes with the C.P. in 
the most aft condition consistent with horizontal flight. 

If P represents the tail load in a vertical nose-dive, however, the weights 
of pilot, passenger, etc., may be considered as acting along the fuselage, 
i.e. in a direction perpendicular to the tail load, and in this case simply 
add direct compressive forces to those induced in the longerons by the 
load P. The factor here must also be consistent with the one required for 
this condition of flight (usually 1| to 1|). 

It may be necessary once more to issue a word of caution — the dead 
loads must be divided between the two trusses in the same way as P. 

These extra loads do not complicate the calculations to any appreci- 
able extent. In the stress diagram they simply mean a slightly different 
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load line at the beginning, and after that they -work themselves out 
automatically. 

In the method of sections it must be remembered that external forces 
on one side only of the section line must be considered in estimating 
moments, and when this point is understood, no further difficulty should 
be met. 

Occasionally it will be found that loads do not come on to a joint of 
the fuselage directly, but in the middle of a bay. This is a point in design 
which should be avoided ; but, if necessary, the method of treatment is 
to find the proportions of the load coming as reactions to the adjoining 
strut positions, and continue the work as before. In this case, how- 
ever, special attention must be paid to the member which transmits the 
load in the first place, to ensure that it is of sufficient strength in 
bending. 

112. Upward Loads on Fuselage.— The tail skid load, when the aero- 
plane is carrying its full weight, must first be calculated. This is an 
upward force on the rear end of the fuselage at the attachment point of 
the tail skid. At approximately this point, however, there is also a down 
load due to the weight of the complete tail unit, which relieves the upward 
load due to the tail skid reaction. 

The nett upward load at the rear end is therefore 

tail skid load — weight of tail unit 

Any dead loads concentrated along the fuselage also relieve the forces, 
as they act downwards, and must, therefore, be taken into account. 

The external loads having been thus determined, the forces in the 
members of the structure are found in exactly the same way as described 
for downward loads. 

113. Forepart of Fuselage. — The loads are calculated from the weights 
carried and a knowledge of their disposition. These act vertically down- 
ward, as shown at u>, Fig. 

. T 129, and should include 

the load factor required. 
The torque is then 
calculated, and this puts 
a down load on one side 
of the fuselage and an up 
load on the other. The 
worst case is the down 
load, since this adds to 
the dead weights already 
considered. It is trans- 
mitted through the engine 
Fig. 120. feet to the fuselage, and 

is represented by t, t in 

Fig. 129. A load factor is not required on this, but the maximum 

torque value should be used. 
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The thrust of the propeller acts as a direct load T in the longerons 
from the point of attachment of the cables and the other members, such as 
engine bearers transferring it to the structure. This also does not require 
a factor if the maximum or static thrust is taken. These loads, having 
been determined, the forces in the structure are found in precisely the 
same manner as for the rear portion of the fuselage by graphic methods 
or by direct calculation. 

114. Horizontal Loads on After-Part of Fuselage. — In dealing with the 
horizontal forces in a fuselage arising from fin and rudder control loads the 
procedure is exactly the same as for the vertical loads just described, but 
owing to the curvature of the fuselage in plan, which is a common feature 
to most aeroplanes, it is quicker to draw a stress diagram than to make 
calculations by the method of sections, and to use this latter method only 
as a check on a few members. 

116. Torsional Loads in a Fuselage. — The exact solution of the 
problems connected with the torsion of a fuselage is almost impossible. It 




is possible however, by making certain assumptions, to obtain results 
which are sufficiently accurate to afford a basis of design. 
The assumptions made are : — 

(1) The whole of the deformation is due to the stretch of the vertical 

and horizontal panel wires. 

(2) The bulkhead bracing wires take such a small amount of load that 

their effect can be neglected. This assumption is fully justified 
by tests. 
(8) The cross section of the fuselage is everywhere rectangular. 
(4) The curvatures of the longerons are negligible. 
Fig. 180 shows a fuselage supported at the panel RS with a couple p 
applied at the end. 

This couple may be replaced by forces P, F and Q, Q acting in the hori- 
zontal and vertical planes respectively, so that 



Pd + Qfc =/i 



0) 



where d and b are the depth and breadth of the fuselage at the end panel. 
Consider the top face of the fuselage. 
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The wires are stressed by the force P and the loads in them can be 
expressed as functions of P. 

Let the load in any wire be represented by fcP. 

Let the length of this wire be I. 

Let the cross sectional area of this wire be a. 

Let * 1= 

a 
Let the modulus of elasticity for the wire be E. 
Then the work done in stretching the wire is 

*• 2' aE 2' E X 
And the total work done in stretching the whole of the top panel wires is 

u «=l! a < 2 > 

In the bottom panels the opposite diagonals are stretched and if k lt 
h' a t> x i represent the corresponding values for these wires that k, I, a 
and x did for the top panels, then 

°»=ffi*« < 3 > 

For the side panels let KQ and K]Q represent the loads in a wire on 
the port and starboard sides respectively. Also let A and A t be the cross 
sectional areas of these wires, L and L ( the lengths of these wires, and 
X and X! denned as for x and x,. 

Tien ^"ffi-™ < 4 > 

<™J D »'=§E rx > < 5 > 

Then the total work done on the panel wires of the whole fuselage is 

u - u, + U B + U B + u, 

Therefore U = ^EK + iS,] + |?f& + 2Sr,] . . .{6) 

From equation (1) P = ** ~ ^ 

a 

Substituting this value in equation (6) 

U -^[ £X + -EXil + !S 2^ 1! [-E» + •&■]• ■ ■(') 
This value of U must be a minimum. 

it <*U . 
Hence ^ = 0. 

Digitized by GOOgle 
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Therefore Q[rx + XX, +jj& + ]£&d =*?[& + .&,] 

Q= rta + S,] . . . (8) 

Similarly 

K^X + ^Xi] . , 9l . 

d*[i;x + rXi] + &>[2fe + 2!BiJ ■■■•»' 

If each face of the fuselage is symmetrical about a central longitudinal 
axis so that x=x x and X— Xj, then equations (8) and (9) above reduce to 

^JPiSTO (10) 

d*.2X + fc*.Efc l J 

Let the angle through which the fuselage is turned by the couple ft be 0. 

Then the work done by the couple = 1/1.8. 

Therefore 

or = - U (12) 

V- 

Method of applying the Above Results. — Stress diagrams should be 
drawn for the horizontal and vertical bracing of the fuselage under con- 
sideration with a unit load applied in the appropriate direction. 

If the fuselage is symmetrical as above, two stress diagrams only are 
needed ; but if it is not, four will be required, giving results for loads in 
both directions on each set of bracing. 

The loads in the wires under this unit loading are the values of K, 
Ki, k and k t required. 

The lengths of the wires (L, L v I and l{j are scaled direct from the 
frame diagram and the areas (A, A lt a and a{) are known from the size 
of wires employed. 

X, X. , etc., can now be obtained, and hence the values of P and Q. 

The loads in the fuselage are obtained by multiplying the unit loads 
obtained from the stress diagrams referred to above by the values of P 
and Q thus found, so that a second set of stress diagrams is unnecessary. 

P and Q now being known, the value of U can be determined from 
equation (7), and from this 8 can be found by substitution in equation (12). 

The work is best done in tabular form, and a suggested scheme is 
indicated below. In this it has been assumed that the fuselage is sym- 
metrical. If this is not so, extra columns must be added for the other 
terms introduced. 
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It should be noticed also that the angle 8 will be required in calculations 
dealing with the torsional oscillation of a fuselage, and columns may be 
conveniently added to the above table, showing the angle turned through 
by each bay. These being summed give the complete angular distortion of 
the structure. It is useful to keep the hays separate in calculating 0, as 
if trouble is experienced in a fuselage due to torsional oscillations, a table 
such as the above enables the weak bay to be detected. 

Another solution of this problem has been obtained by Mr. Arthur 
Berry and Sub-Lieut. Garner, B.N.V.B. 

The mathematical work is very complex, and is not quoted here, but 
the formula obtained, although differing in form from those above, give 
identical results. 

The case considered is that of a fuselage with a straight taper. 

Each bay of each of tbe four sides of the fuselage is supposed to be 
braced with a pair of diagonal wires in the usual way, but there are no ' 
wires in the bulkheads, with the exception of a pair in the bulkhead at 
the free end. It is assumed that when the couple is applied, one wire of 
each pair is always slack. The fuselage is supposed to be pin-jointed at 
all the joints, and the longerons and struts to be incompressible, 

The applied couple fx can be resolved into two pairs of forces P,F; Q, Q, 
the first pair acting along the horizontal, and the second along the vertical 
struts of the end bulkhead. The forces P, Q must be so connected as to 
be equivalent to tbe given couple, but they are not assumed to be known 
separately. The points of tbe struts at which these forces act are unim- 
portant, any alteration in them only causing an alteration in the stresses 
in the end bulkhead, and not altering the stresses in the rest of the fuselage. 

The problem is indeterminate by the methods of pure statics, there 
being two arbitrary quantities ; there is a further indeterminacy in the 
reactions at the fixed end, which are not discussed. Assuming that the 
wires, supposed just slack before the couple is applied, stretch in accordance 
with Hooka's Law, there is a further equation, which reduces the number 
of arbitrary elements to one. From experiment it is known that the tensions 
in the bulkhead wires are always small, so that it is assumed that the 
extension of a diagonal of the end bulkhead can be neglected, compared 
with those of the other wires. This makes the problem determinate. 

The fuselage consists of n bays. One end is held fixed, and the couple 
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is applied to the other end ABCD, as shown in Fig. 180. Only one wire 
of each pair stretches, and from the sense of the couple it follows that the 
wires shown in the figure stretch, the opposite wires remaining slack. 
The notation is as used throughout this paragraph. Further, let 

v-fe l3 - - L8 



FG*.JK a ' GH*.KM* 

the summation extending to all the n bays, of which FJ is a specimen. 
Solution. 



Tension in wire 



FG.JK^ 
bl 



JK^ GH 
Compression in longeron GK — t>w£ — -acQ 

Compression in strut FG =™« Q 



~~ AJ>* V + ad*v' V Ab*V + ad*v 
and the angle of torsion 

_ 2Vt>t'dV 

Z(A6*V+ad*t?) 

Having determined all the forces in the members of the fuselage for 
the worst condition of each type of loading upward and downward on the 
tail structure, side loads from fin and rudder, torque from unequal loads 
on tail plane or from offset fin and rudder for engine torque, thrust, etc., 
the results should be tabulated and the members designed for the maximum 
load which each can be called upon to carry. 

The longerons may be either struts or tension members, and must be 
considered from each standpoint, although it is usually only one part of 
the member which needs consideration under tension, and that is where it 
joins the main structure if it does not happen to be a continuous member, 
or at any other point where there is a joint in the timber. 

The other wooden members are always struts, the tension being taken 
up by the bracing wires. The methods of calculating the sizes necessary 
for these members, having found the loads in them, will be dealt with in 
Chapter XV.U.L on detailed design. 
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CHAPTER XI11 

FORCES AMD LOADS UPON CONTROL SURFACES 

116. Insufficient Data. — The problem of the magnitude and distribution of 
the forces occurring for all flight conditions upon the control surfaces of an 
aeroplane is, unfortunately, one upon which detailed knowledge is lacking, 
owing to the insufficiency of tests both upon models and full-scale aero- 
planes. The designer is, therefore, reduced to a method of calculation in 
which, by taking extreme cases, he is enabled to build a structure which 
will at least be safe. 

If definite wind tunnel experiments are available for an aeroplane or 
its units under design, these should be taken as giving the distribution 
of loads required; but if, as is more often the case, such tests do not 
exist, recourse must be made to the cruder methods of estimation. 

117. The Tail Plane and Elevators. — The loads which can occur upon 
the tail plane and elevator of an aeroplane vary considerably, both in 
magnitude and distribution, according to the condition of flight. The 
usual cases requiring consideration in design are as follows. 

(1) At very slow speeds the centre of pressure upon the wings may be 
forward of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane, which will necessitate 
an upward tail load to keep it in balance. 

(2) In high-speed horizontal flight the centre of pressure upon the 
wings is aft of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane, which will render a 
down load on the tail necessary for balance. 

(3) In a dive the conditions are practically similar to those of high-speed 
horizontal flight — the centre of pressure is a long way behind the centre 
of gravity of the aeroplane, and a downward tail load is the result. The 
extreme case of this occurs if the aeroplane is diving at its terminal 
velocity, when the tail control load becomes very large. 

(4) When an aeroplane's attitude is changed suddenly from a fine angle 
of incidence to a coarse one, a down load upon the tail plane is required 
to provide the moment turning the aeroplane. This load will, of course, be 
in excess of the steady control load required when flying in equilibrium at 
the finer angle of attack. 

(5) The slip stream from the propeller has a rotating motion, and if 
the tail plane of the aeroplane is in this slip stream, the effect is an added 
upward load on one side of the tail and an added downward load on the 
other, giving an unsymmetrical loading to the surface. 

Further, the tail plane may be so situated that only one portion of it is 
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in the slip stream, and this may lead to an unsymmetrical load similar to 
the spin effect above. The magnitudes of the loads occurring due to the 
causes mentioned under cases (1) to (4) above, have already been dealt 
with under the discussion on fuselage loads in Chapter XII. The tail loads 
due to the propeller slip stream spin will be covered by the other cases, 
and if the strength is sufficient under these conditions, it will be ample for 
the unsymmetrical load. 

The difficulty in making a correct estimate of the strength of a tail 
plane and elevators lies in the impossibility of determining the distribution 
of the load over the surface without carrying out actual tests — either 
model or full scale. 

The centre of pressure shift on an average tail plane is very large, and 
it is, moreover, not uniform over the whole span. This was shown by full 
scale tests upon an aeroplane which had given trouble in service owing to 
the failure of the tail plane during flight. Pressure tubes were arranged 
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Fro. 131. 

over the whole surface, and these were connected to the measuring scale 
situated in the observer's cockpit; Photographic records of the pressure 
distribution were obtained at varying speeds up to 150 m.p.h., and the 
curve shown in Fig. 1 31 gives the centre of pressure plotting for the highest 
speed attained. It should be noted in this connection that the total load 
upon the tail and elevators was in close agreement with calculated figures, 
but it would be an impossibility to forecast the way in which experiment 
showed it to be distributed. Close to the fuselage the centre of pressure 
was well on the tail plane, but it rapidly came forward as sections nearer 
the tips were considered, crossed the leading edge and went well forward 
of the leading edge, coming back to the tail plane as the tip was reached. 
This result emphasizes the necessity wherever possible of obtaining 
actual experimental data relating to the pressure distribution, and where 
this is unobtainable of assuming extreme conditions for strength calcula- 
tions. It is wise, therefore, to design a tail plane and elevator so that 
it has the required factor when the whole of the calculated control loads 
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are carried on the leading edge in one case, and on a line '5 of the combined 
chord from the leading edge in a second case. 

If the centre of pressure is taken on the leading edge it is clear that 
this will imply a reversal of loading towards the trailing edge, since without 
such reversal the centre of pressure cannot reach the position stated. 
Fig. 132 shows diagrammaticaUy a typical distribution which brings out 
the point mentioned. 

For a centre of pressure of '5 of the chord from the leading edge the 
simplest load diagram is a rectangle, also shown in Fig. 132. This, it may 
be mentioned, is not a form of distribution which actually does occur, but 
is an approximation which will be on the safe side and will simplify calcu- 
lations. 

The size of the front spar of the tail plane will be determined by the 

loads in it when the centre of pressure is forward, and the rear spar when 

the centre of pressure is back. The elevators will be most heavily loaded 

when the centre of pressure is back, and should be designed for this case. 

The loading per foot run upon 

the front spar may be found in the 

following way. 

The equivalent span for the spar 
should be determined in the same 
way as for the main planes, using 
the same wing tip corrections in 
the absence of more complete tests. 




Fig. 182. 



Let the total load on the tail be P, concentrated on the leading edge. 

In Fig. 133 let the distance from the leading edge to the front spar be 
a, and from the front to the rear spar be b. 

Then taking moments about the rear spar 

where l\ is the total load on the front spar, 



and so 



i'i = 



This is assumed distributed along the equivalent spar length uniformly. 

There will be an upward load on the rear spar at the same time 
equal to P s , where 



*-? 
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This load will be partly distributed over the rear spar, similarly to the 
front spar load, and will partly be transmitted from the elevators through 
the hinges as a series of concentrated loads. As a general rule, however, 
this is not a very serious condition for the rear truss of the tail, the strength 
of which will be determined for the case of the centre of pressure in its 
most backward position. 

Having found the loading upon the front spar, the method of calcula- 
tion is straightforward, since a tail plane usually consists of two trusses 
similar to the main planes. The loads in these trusses are found by the 
usual methods, and the strengths of their members estimated as for corre- 
sponding members in the main plane structure. 

The method of dealing with the 
rear truss is somewhat different, as 
follows. In the figure, A represents 
the leading edge, F.S, the front spar, 
and C the trailing edge. 

At B is the rear spar and the 
elevator spar connected by a series 
of binges. 

The load diagram may be repre- 
sented by the rectangle ACDF, of which the portion ABEF is carried 
by the front and rear trusses of the tail plane, and the portion BEDC by 
the elevator. As a general rule, the elevator is so designed that the whole 
load on it is transmitted to the elevator spar, and this will be assumed in 
what follows. 

In the first place, the evenly distributed load arising on the rear spar 
from the portion FEB A should be calculated by assuming it acting 
through its centre of gravity G. 

Next, the distributed load upon the elevator spar must be calculated. 
This will be the total load represented by the area EDCB divided by 
the equivalent length of the elevator spar. 

This spar should then be considered as a continuous beam supported 
at the hinges and the bending moments, and the reactions at these supports 
calculated by the theorem of three moments. 

These reactions are transmitted to the rear spar of the tail plane as 
concentrated loads, so that the whole condition of loading of this member 
is now determined. 

Having found the concentrated and distributed loads, the generalized 

theorem of three moments will enable the reactions at the support points 

of the truss and the bending moments in the spar to be calculated, and 

once this has been done, the strength of the truss is estimated by the 

- usual methods. 

Different types of tail planes present slightly different problems, but 
all of them are easily designed on the principles outlined above. 

The calculation of the strength of the elevator itself is a somewhat 

more complicated problem, and generally introduces the necessity for 

malting many assumptions. Consider the elevator flap shown in Fig. 185. 

. This consists of an elevator spar E.8., and a trailing edge T.E., connected 
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by ribs rr. The control is effected by means of a kingpost or control 
lever K.P., which should be wired back to a point p on the stringer s. 
In the first place, it is clear that the elevator may be turned through an 
angle by two means according to the method of attachment of the control 
lever. If this lever is rigidly attached to the elevator spar the control is 
effected by torsion of this spar ; but if the lever is not rigidly attached 
the control is effected through the back wire b.w. 

As a general rule, the first of these methods is adopted, but it is well 
in design to allow for either, in case of partial failure. The rule to be borne 
in mind is to commence with the design of the weaker member and follow 
up to the main structural parts. 

The trailing edge may be considered purely as a boundary, i.e. it need 
not be assumed to carry any load — in many aeroplanes the trailing edge is 
formed of kite cord with very satisfactory results. The stringer s may be 
either a structural member or simply a stabilizing member in order to 




prevent lateral failure of the ribs. The latter is its usual function, and 
the loads in it then are negligible. 

The ribs are the next members in importance. Their function is to 
transmit the load from the surfaoe to the elevator spar, and to do this 
efficiently they should be well connected to this member. The loads 
transmitted to the elevator spar are in turn transmitted to the rear spar 
of the tail plane through the hinges, and thence through the main trusses 
of the tail structure to the fuselage. 

In the figure let the chord of the elevator be denoted by c inches, and 
the space between ribs by I inches. Then, since the loading is assumed to 
be evenly distributed over the surface, the load carried by one rib is 

w.c.llbs. 

where w is the loading per square inch. 

The maximum bending moment on the rib is at the point of attachment 

to the elevator spars, and is 

wc 2 l . , ,, 
— — inch-lbs. 



The rib must, therefore, be designed to carry this moment, and the attach- 
ment must be designed to transmit it to the spar. 
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If the kingpost is attached to the spar, so that it can operate by torsion, . 
all the ribs will be much the same. In this case special attention should 
be paid to the fitting of the control kingpost. 

If A is the total area of the elevator in square inches, then the total 
moment to be transmitted is 

A.w.c . , ,, 
— ^ — ■ inch-lbs. 

and this gives the required strength of the fitting. 

If no reliance is to be placed on this fitting, and control is to be exercised 
through the back wire bw, the rib sr will require to be specially designed, 
as it will have a compressive load in it arising from the wire. 

Let the perpendicular distance from the elevator spar to the back wire 
bed. 

Then the moment of the control force F in this wire about the elevator 
spar is dF. 

This must be equal to the moment of the elevator load about the 
same point, so that 



„ A.w.c,, 
P— M lbs. 

The horizontal component of this force F will be taken on the special 
rib sr, so that this member must be designed to carry its normal distributed 
load, plus the thrust due to F. 

The ribs having been designed the next member is the elevator spar. 

Thin will have a series of concentrated loads each equal to wcl at the 

rib attachment points, and a torque of inch-lbs. in addition at each 

of these points. 

This spar, then, is stressed under the system of loads and moments 
shown in Fig. 186, the reactions being at the kingpost for the torsion and 

G G flfc fi a 

Fio. 130. 

at the hinges for the direct loads. 

Since the stress is the principal concern in the first place, the procedure 
will be as follows. 

The distribution of the torque only affects the angle through which the 
spar is turned, the maximum stress being unaffected, so that, in the first 
place, the whole torque may be considered concentrated at one section. 

The amount of the torque is ' ' inch-lbs. =T. The stress in the 
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spar due to this torque will depend upon the shape of the spar section, 
and is only directly calculable for simple shapes. If the section is solid 
circular 



■'"wRS 
where R is the radius. 

For a hollow circular section it is 

, 2TR 

*-*(R4-r*) 

where R and r are the external and internal radii respectively. 
If the section is of very thin material and circular 

'~2jtR*0 
where 9 is the thickness of the material. 

For a solid ellipse if 2a = major axis and 2ft = minor axis 

f 2T 
Jt= ira*b 

at the end of the minor axis ; and 

2T 
' nab* 
at the end of the major axis. 

For a solid rectangular section the maximum stress is at the centre of 
the longest airb, and is 

where a is the length of the long side and b that of the short side. 

An approximate formula for any hollow section in which the thickness 
is small compared with the smallest outer dimension is 

J f(A + A') 
where A is the area of the outside boundary, 

A' „ „ inside boundary, and 

[ is the thickness at the narrowest width of the figure. 
The above formula? will enable a figure for the shear stress doe to the 
torque to be arrived at, and with this must be combined the stress due 
to bending, which is found in the usual way. 

If/j is the shear stress due to the torsion and/ is the direct stress; then 
the maximum shear stress is given by 

and the maximum direct stresses are given by 

tfi + VDFT? 
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Neither of these values should exceed the allowable limit for the material 
of which the spar is designed. 

In some eases it may be necessary to calculate the angle through which 
the spar is turned under the torsion from the ribs, and then it will be 
necessary to consider the effect of each rib torque acting at its point of 
application separately. 

If I is the distance of any rib from the control kingpost, N the modulus 
of rigidity for the material used, and $ the total angle turned through 
in radians. Then for a solid circular section 



»R*N 



For a hollow circular section 



For a solid ellipse 



2T( 



Jai + 6»)Tl 

For any symmetrical section — including a rectangle — the approximate 
formula is 

where J is the polar moment of inertia and A is the cross sectional area. 

The summation sign in the above expressions denotes that F must be 
calculated for every rib on one side of the kingpost, and the sum of these 
gives the total angle of twist upon the spar. 

118. Fin and Rudder. — The loads which con occur upon the fins and 
rudders of an aeroplane in flight have already been dealt with in dis- 
cussing the strength of the fuselage to resist side loads. 

The same difficulty as regards the distribution over the surface is 
experienced here as with the tail plane and elevators, and, in consequence, 
the designer is forced to resort to assumptions. 

Tests upon models show that when the heaviest loads occur upon fins 
and rudders, i.e. when the rudder is hard over, the centre of pressure 
upon the surface is well forward. 

It is therefore safe — in the absence of exact data — to assume that 
the load on the rudder is distributed over the surface in such a way that 
its centre of pressure is at one-third of the chord from the leading edge. 

In the case of a combined fin and rudder, judgment must be used as 
to how much of the fin should be assumed operative, e.g. in the design 
shown in Fig. 137, it would probably be underestimating the loads on the 
rudder if the centre of pressure on the line AB were assumed to be at j c 
from A, since the interference effect of the fuselage would probably be 
such as to render a large part of the fin inoperative. 

In this case, therefore, it would be wise to take out the strength of 
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the rudder as if there were do fin attached to it, i.e. take the whole control 
load required distributed over the rudder surface so that its centre of 
pressure is at one-third of the rudder chord. 

The assumptions required in any particular case must be left to the 
individual designer, since it is impossible to lay down general rules. It 
cannot be too firmly insisted upon, however, that the rudder is a very 
important unit, and its strength must be well on the safe side. 

The actual procedure in estimating the loads in the various members 
is very similar to that used for the elevators. Eig. 188 shows a balanced 




r s 
K.4 $.r. ' 

kJ. 



rudder of a usual type built up of rudder post R.F., ribs r, r, leading edge 
h, trailing edge te, stringer *, control kingpost K.P., and special strut rib w. 

The total load on the rudder is P. The total area of the rudder is A. 
Assuming that the trailing and leading edges are not designed to take any 
load, the function of the ribs is, as in the case of the elevator, to transmit 
the loads and torques to the rudder post, which in turn transmits them 
to the stern post of the fuselage. 

Consider the rib AA. This member carries the load upon the area 

which is shaded. Let this area be a. Then the load on rib AA = T P. 

A 

The simplest distribution curve giving a centre of pressure coefficient of 
•33 is a triangle, with its maximum 
ordinate at the leading edge. Hence 
Eig. 139 can represent the loading 
upon the rib AA. 

From this it is clear that the 
front or balance part of the rib 
carries the load represented by the 
area BCD A, and the rear part of 
the rib the load represented by DC A. 
The centres of gravity of these areas should be found, and calling the 

distances of these from the post X\ and x 2 , the bending moment at D 

from the balanced portion is 




(Load corresponding to area BCDA) X X\ 
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And at J> from the rear portion is 

(Load corresponding to area CD A) x x 2 

Every rib is treated in this way, and the calculations then follow exactly 
the lines laid down for the elevator flaps. 

The fin itself should be made strong enough to carry its own portion 
of the total load on the fin and rudder surfaces, assuming a distribution 
to give a centre of pressure at one-third of the chord, even in the case 
(juoted previously, where it is possible that it is so shielded that heavy 
loads cannot come upon it. 

The difficulty in constructing a strong and rigid fin is so small that 
very stringent assumptions may be made as to the loading upon it without 
increasing the weight of the resultant structure beyond a negligible amount. 

119. Ailerons. — As regards the actual calculations for the strength of 
an aileron, the methods given for an elevator may be applied directly. 

The loada upon an aileron, however, are not very large, and vaiy 
according to the position of the centre of pressure upon the aerofoil. 
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Here, again, when tests are available they should be used ; but in their 
absence the triangular distribution of load may be safely assumed with 
the maximum ordinate upon the leading edge. 

In Fig. 140 is shown a portion of a wing and the attached aileron. If 
w is the load per square inch upon the planes, C the chord, and I the dis- 
tance between ribs in inches : then the load on one rib = Clw lbs. 

If p is the intensity of loading on the rib at the leading edge of the plane 
and p! „ ,, „ „ ,, „ „ aileroD, 

Then p = 2wl lbs. per inch of chord 

and Pi=*q-P 

where C! is the aileron chord. 

Therefore the total load on one aileron rib is 

P c v4.b, 
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This is distributed over the rib, so that its centre of pressure is \i\ from 
the leading edge of the aileron. 

Therefore the moment abont the aileron spar is 

15. = ' inch-lbs. 

These ribs are designed in the same way as rndder and elevator ribs, and 
the loads are transmitted from the aileron spar to the main rear spar 
exactly as described for the elevators. 

It should be noticed in connection with ailerons, that when extra 
loads are thrown upon them, due to the manipulation of the controls, 
the aeroplane immediately commences to bank, and the load is automatic- 
ally relieved, so that such a margin of strength as is required on elevators 
is not so essential in those flaps. 

120. Variable Flaps. — Some aeroplanes have been designed with adjust- 
able wing flaps which could be elevated or depressed on both sidos 
simultaneously, differing in this respect from the usual wing flaps or 
ailerons which are raised on one side and lowered on the other. 

The object of these adjustable flaps was to alter the effective camber 
of the wings, and so obtain either a high lift or a high speed section at will. 
Some amount of success attended the experiments, and it is probable 
that the idea will be revived. 

The loads upon these surfaces are heavier than upon ailerons, since 
the aeroplane does not give to them as it does in a bank. 

For this reason they must be stronger in construction than ailerons 
usually are, and the control cables working them must also be heavier, as 
well as fittings, pulleys, etc. 

It would be wise, therefore, in designing flaps for this purpose to assume 
both a triangular loading as above, and also an evenly distributed load, 
as suggested for the elevator, and to make all members strong enough to 
resist the forces induced by such loading. 

Apart from this, there is no more difficulty in designing such members 
than in designing an ordinary aileron. 

121. Wind Brakes. — On some fast landing aeroplanes flaps are intro- 
duced which can be lowered to act as brakes in order to slow up the 
aeroplane in a shorter distance than would otherwise be possible. 

These may be lowered to meet the air, practically normally, and so 
should be designed for this condition. 

The normal pressure of air at 60 m.p.h. is about 10J lbs. per square 
foot, and this figure may be designed to. If the landing speed is V m.p.h., 

the loading will be (J x 10*5 lbs. per square foot, and a factor of safety 

is required on this. These surfaces are not used in the air, but only to 
decelerate a fast landing, and they are not, therefore, so important from 
the view of safety in Sight as the control surfaces. At the same time, 
their failure might occasion a mishap on landing, and they should, there- 
fore, receive careful consideration. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LANDING LOADS 

122. General Considerations.— Tho methods outlined in preceding chapters 
have only considered the aeroplane under various conditions of flight. It is 
proposed in this chapter to examine what parts of the structure are stressed 
when the aeroplane lands, and to give methods of calculation for finding 
the strengths of these parts. 

Owing to the uncertainty with regard to the conditions at the instant 
of alighting, it is usual to investigate the aeroplane structure not for 
this condition, but for standing loads when the aeroplane is stationary 
upon the ground, and to allow a factor of safety which will cover the shocks 
due to the actual landing. A factor of from four to six upon these standing 
loads has been found satisfactory for all modern types of aeroplanes in 
service. 

® © 



Consider the single engine tractor aeroplane (Ungrammatically shown 
in side and front elevation in Fig. 141. The total weight W of the aeroplane 
is borne on the chassis wheels and tail skid, and the proportion \V lf W|, 
in which these two take tbe weight can be found by the methods given in 
para. 48. The weight W t is evenly divided between the various wheels 
in the chassis. In paras. 124 and 125 it is explained how these forces 
Wj and W a affect the landing carriage, tail skid and body of the aeroplane. 

In the front elevation shown in (6) Pig. 141, BC, B'C are the landing 
or anti- flying wires of the aeroplane, and these wires, in the front and rear 
trusses, carry the weight of the wing structure when tbe aeroplane is on 
the ground. These wires put compressive end loads into the bottom spars 
of the aeroplane, and it is important that these spars should be examined 
from this point of view. 
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In the case of a twin engine aeroplane there is usually an under-car- 
riage under each engine, so that when the aeroplane is resting upon the 
ground there are three points of support, namely, the two under-earriages 
and the tail skid. The reactions at these 
can be found by balancing out the aero- 
plane in the following way : — 

In Fig. 142 W represents the wheel 
base, P the tail skid, P lt P t , P 3 , and so on, 
concentrated loads in the fuselage, as pas- 
sengers, tanks, etc. 

By taking moments about P we obtain 
Fl(1 ]4Z at once the total reaction at the wheel 

base, and by taking moments about W the 
reaction on the tail skid is found. 

The fuselage itself is supported at three points : the tail, and the front 
and rear trusses. 

Let W B = the weight of the fuselage and the weights carried in it, 
acting at G its centre of gravity. 

By taking moments about ¥ and E, the front and rear trusses, we 
obtain the proportion of the weight of the fuselage carried on each 
truss. 

This weight is carried by the front and rear flying wires from the 
fuselage to the engine, and puts tensions in the bottom centre section 
spars and compressions in the top centre section and inner bays, part of 
these being relieved by the end loads set up by the antinying wires in the 
outer bays. The weight of the wing structure outside the engine nacelles 
is borne by these anti-flying wires, as in the single engine aeroplane. 

The weight of the wing structure may be taken as evenly distributed 
in the same way as explained in para. 97. The centre of gravity of a 
wing may usually be taken with sufficient, accuracy as coming midway 
between the spars so that each truss carries one half of the weight. 

123. Effect of Engine Pull. — Before commencing a flight it is usual to 
test the engines while the aeroplane is held on the ground, and during this 
test heavy loads may be thrown on 
the structural members. As a general 
rule the aeroplane is prevented from 
moving forward by chocks under the 
wheels. 

In the case of a single engine 

tractor the loads coming upon the 

aeroplane when the engine is full out 

Fm. 1«. under these conditions are confined 

to the centre section bracing and 

fuselage bracing. If the engine is placed high in the wings it will 

generally be necessary to hold the tail down. 

In Pig. 148 let T = the thrust of the propeller. 

P = the force required to hold down the tail. 
W = the total weight of the aeroplane. 
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Then if G is the centre of gravity, and measurements are as in the 
figure, we have, taking moments about the wheel base, 

To -W'i-P(! + !,)=<> 

This load on the tail will be up or down according as W/j > or < To. 

The centre section incidence wires finally take the loads due to the 
engine pull to the landing gear, where they balance the resistance due 
to the chocks. 

It may happen that the aeroplane is held back by the tail while the 
' engine is running, and in that case the pull of the engine must be taken 
along the fuselage structure. The static pull of a modem aeroplane engine 
may be taken to lie between 6J and 7 lbs. per horse-power. 

In a twin engine aeroplane the pull of each engine comes directly on 
to the incidence wires in the engine nacelles, and so down to the chassis. 
If, as would be unusual, the chassis is placed under the fuselage, the engine 
pull travels along the anti-drag wires of each plane to the centre section, 
and balances out as before. This pull is distributed between the wings 
in the inverse proportion of the distances of the line of thrust from the two 
planes. 

124. Skid Loads.— As explained in para. 48, there is, when the aeroplane 
is standing, a load W on the tail skid which has to be transmitted through 
the fuselage structure to the centre of the aeroplane. The examination of the 
members of the fuselage under the load follows precisely the lines laid down 
in Chapter XII. It should be remembered, however, when calculating the 
strength of the fuselage members for the skid loads, that the weights of the 
tail unit, of the fuselage structure itself, and concentrated weights such as 
pilot, passengers, and goods carried, are all acting as relieving loads. It 
is necessary to look into the local attachment of the tail skid to the fuselage. 

Fig. J 44 shows a diagrammatic side elevation of the tailskid structure 
of an aeroplane. AA', BE', are the top and bottom longerons. AC is a 
shock absorber, either rubber or a steel 
spring CBD the actual tail skid. The 
load W is taken at the point D, and is 
resisted first of all by bending and com* 
pression in BD ; B acts as a fulcrum, 
and the load W puts a tension on the 
spring AC, which in turn has a component 
in AA'. There is a tension in BB' and a 
compression in AA', each equal to the 
horizontal component in AC, and forming 
a couple whose moment is equal to the 
moment of W about A or B. The tension 
in AC is found directly by taking moments about B. Let the vertical 
component of this tension be W. Then the load in AB is W + W, 
This extra component W washes out at A, and the nett load coming 




Fro. 144. 
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upon the remainder of the fuselage is W, leas the weights of the toil unit, 
and so on. 

126. Chassis Loads. — Fig. 145 shows the front and side elevations of a 
typical chassis. ABB'A' is the axle ; BC, B'C, BD, B'D' the struts ; 
B'C, BC the bracing wires. 

If W is the total load coming on the chassis, found as explained in para. 

48, then in a level landing the weight coming on each wheel is . 

These loads must first of all be transmitted bj bending on the axle 
to B and B'. At some points shock absorbers should be placed in order 
to prevent too sudden a load coming on the structure. Such absorbers 





Fig. 145. 

are usually carried at B and B', or in the struts BC, B'C, BD and B'D*. 

W 
BB' is subjected to a constant bending moment equal to - X a, and an 

end load which is usually tensile. 

W 

The bending moment at B is — x a, neglecting the small effect due 

to the distribution of the load each side of B by the shock absorber. 

BC, B'C, BD and B'D' are in compression under the load W, and their 
loads may be calculated by resolving along their directions. In Fig. 145 (6) 
if 8 and $ are the angles BC and BD make with the line of action of W/2, 
and iji is the angle the plane BCD makes with BB', the loads in BC and 



Wsin0 



Ws 



The 



BD are, respectively, ;,— ^-7--— r-.t . - — > and tr~- — l a i ~ i v~ r ~v 
r 2 sin (0 + $) sin ifi 2 sin (0 + <p) sm p 

W 
end load in the axle BB' is — cot ip. 

The correct amount of rubber required in the shock absorbers can be 
found in the following way : — 

Let I = the limit of vertical travel, measured in inches, allowed on the 
axle before failure of the under-carriage occurs. 
N*=statio load factor at which the under-carriage fails. 
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Then assuming two wheels, the statio load on each wheel at failure 

NW 
= --=-* and the work done in stretching the rubber in the absorber 



/NW\ 
\ I 



(1) 



Let A = the cross sectional area of the rubber cord in square inches 
before stretching. 
L — the total length of cord used in one under-carriage in inches. 
E = the modulus of elasticity of the rubber in lbs. per square inch. 
e = the total extension of the cord in inches. 
/ = the ultimate allowabk stress per square inch of rubber. 
P = the load required to stress the rubber to / lbs. per square 
inch. 

•-4-S 

and the work done on the rubber due to the load Pis 

fiX 2~2AE~W *2E~2E ' • • • W 

where V =the volume of rubber used. 

The work absorbed by the rubber must be equal to the work done on 

.. . .. . . NW 

it by the load — ^— . 

Therefore equating (1) and (2) 

2E 4 

2p 

giving the volume of rubber required for each shock absorber. 

Prom this result a selection of the size cord can be made, as any 
reasonable combination of A and L giving the above value of V will be 
satisfactory. 

The possibility of an aeroplane landing on one wheel must be con- 
sidered, because in so doing it may throw a heavy compressive load into 
the axle. The maximum angle at which safe landing on one wheel is 
possible is limited in one of two ways, either — 

(1) When the centre of gravity, G, of the aeroplane is directly over the 

- base of one wheel, or 

(2) When the wing tip touches the ground. 

As a general rule the latter condition settles the maximum angle of 
landing. This angle is, in most aeroplanes, between 15° and 20°. 

In Pig. 145 let 0' be the angle between the horizontal and the axle 
when the aeroplane is landing on one wheel. 

Dgrtzec By Google 
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In such a landing it must be remembered that the load on the wheel 

axle and chassis structure generally, and so to the fuselage. 

First of all, there is a bending on the wheel itself, taken up by bending 
on the axle at A', The amount of this bending moment is W sin 0* x d, 
where d is half the diameter of tbe wheel. 

The total bending moment on the axle is W x a', where a' is the 
perpendicular distance from B' on to the line of action of W. 

The compression in BB' is W cos if cot $ — W sin 6" by resolution. 
This is taken up by the wire BC, and tbe stmts BC, BD, the loads in 
which are found in the usual way. 

The loads in the chassis structure being known, the strength of the 
various members may be calculated by the methods to be outlined in 
the following chapters. 

The following table gives the size of tyre required for two-wheeled 
chassis for aeroplanes weighing np to 12,800 lbs. 

The sizes quoted are for Michelin standard tyres. 





Content* ot 


Siiltable tor 


Sin of tyro. 


'"""im'T' 


weighing. 


26* X 21* 


400 


2,000 1b". 


700 x 85 mm. 


757 


3,780 „ 


750 x 85 „ 


812 


4,000 „ 


800 x 85 „ 


807 


4,400 „ 


710 x 90 .. 


861 


4,300 ., 


760 x 90 „ 


923 


4,610 „ 


810 x 00 „ 


985 


4,900 „ 


870 X 90 „ 


1.055 


5,250 „ 


910 x 90 .. 


1,100 


5,500 .. 


815 x 106 „ 


1,350 


6,750 .. 


875 X 105 „ 


1,450 


7,250 ,. 


916 x 105 ,. 


1,520 


7,600 „ 


820 x 120 „ 


1,776 


8,900 „ 


860 x 120 „ 


1,846 


9,240 ., 


880 x 120 „ 


1,900 


9,500 „ 


920 x 120 „ 


2.000 


10,000 „ 


895 x 135 „ 


2,480 


12,400 „ 


936 x 135 „ 


2.500 


12,800 „ 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PARTIALLY DISABLED AEROPLANE 

126. The General Problem. — The problem of the disabled aeroplane is 
one which must be faced by the designer. Any aeroplane should be 
capable of reaching the ground safely even after certain parts of it have 
failed in the air. It is impossible to guard completely against the effect 
of breakage of any part, for that would mean either complete duplication 
of all parts, or such an increase in structure weight to give the necessary 
load factor, that the aeroplane would be too heavy for any useful pur- 
pose. The designer, therefore, can only duplicate or strengthen such 
parts as are liable to accidental breakage, or to see that, should any 
particular part of the structure fail, the remainder will be able to carry 
the extra loads thrown upon it until the aeroplane has landed. The 
main flying wires should always be duplicated, either directly or by means 
of incidence bracing. There are certain parts of an aeroplane which must 
definitely be ruled out from a duplication point of view. It would, for 
example, be absurd to have duplicate interplane struts, duplicate fuselage 
rails, and so on, for these can easily be designed with any reasonable 
margin of safety thought fit, without adding too greatly to the percentage 
structure weight of the aeroplane. It occasionally happens that certain 
drag struts of an aeroplane are duplicated, as, for example, those at the 
part of the planes where these are attached to the centre section. In that 
case either might fail under the total load coming upon them. 

127. Breakage of a Flying Wire.— In this chapter certain breakages 
which may happen to an aeroplane will be considered, and the effect of 
these on the rest of the structure. The first and most important of 
these is the breaking of a flying wire, an accident frequent in aerial fighting, 
where the wires or fittings were often damaged by shrapnel. In ordinary 
straightforward flying, however, a flying wire may break, and unless the 
design has been carefully considered from this point of view, the remainder 
of the structure may fail to carry the extra loads suddenly thrown upon it. 
In all the work which follows, the aeroplane is assumed to be flying steadily 
and not manoeuvring, the assumption being made that the pilot will land 
as quickly as possible once his aeroplane is damaged. 

Suppose the flying wire AD of the single bay unstaggered aeroplane 
shown in Fig. 146 breaks. The total reaction at A has then to be taken up 
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by the incidence wite Ac. The effect of this is to transfer the total lift 
at A from the front truss to the rear truss, which now has to carry this 
extra load. That is the first result of the wire breaking. The second is 
that since the incidence wire Ac is in play, an extra load is thrown upon 
the top and bottom internal drag bracing of the aeroplane. This load 
is the resolved part of the tension in Ac, in the planes AabB and CcdJ>. 
The third result of the snapping of AD is to eliminate the end thrust in 
AB due to this flying wire. On the other wing of the aeroplane, however, 
there is still a thrust in A'B'. The thrusts in AB, A'B' under ordinary 
conditions, were equal and opposite, and so balanced one another. The 
moment, however, that AD ceases to act, and the consequent thrust due 
to it in AB becomes zero, the 

_,& __£. <L thrust in A'B' has to be taken 

BV'^ ' jfa'Cj V | U P partly by the internal drag 

bracing, partly by the flying 
wire BE', and partly by relief 
of A'D'. In the rear spars a 
similar thing is happening. The 
Pio. no. transference of load from A to 

a results in an increased tension 
in ad, and a corresponding increased thrust in ab, and this extra thrust 
again has to be taken up partly by the internal bracing, partly by the 
wire b'e, and partly by the flying wire a'd". .As in the top plane, there 
are unbalanced loads in the bottom plane. There is, for example, a 
tension in D'D due to A'D' which normally is balanced by the tension 
due to AD. When AD fails, this tension must be taken up, as in the top 
plane, by the internal bracing of the bottom plane, and by the bracing of 
the centre section. 

The general effects, therefore, of the failure of the wire AD are — 

(1) To cause the spar A'A to tend to move in the direction A'A. This 

is resisted by the internal bracing wires and BE'. 

(2) To cause the spar a'a to tend to move in the direction aa'. This 

is resisted by the internal bracing wires b'e and a'd'. 
(8) To cause the spar C'C to tend to move in the direction CC This 
is resisted by the internal bracing wires and the centre section 
bracing. 

(4) To cause the spar e'e to tend to move in ihe direction c*e. This 

is resisted by the internal bracing wires, the centre section bracing, 
and the wire a'd'. 

(5) To cause the top plane AabB to tend to rotate backwards, and the 

bottom plane CcdD to tend to rotate forwards. These move- 
ments are resisted by the incidence bracing wires acting in the 
opposite direction to AC, i.e. wires as fc-E. 

(6) To increase the tension in ad, and the compression in ca. 
Similar effects follow if the wire ad fails, though, of course, the tendency 

of movements would be in the reverse directions. 

The actual problem of balancing out the loads which come upon the 
structure when a flying wire has failed, is not one which can be solved 
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statically. It can be reasonably approximated to by the principle of 
least work; but this method has to be applied for every single case 
separately, and in a big aeroplane it is one which is far too laborious for 
any practical purpose. The engineer, therefore, must fall back upon certain 
static approximations and this method the experience of the authors has 
shown to be sound. These assumptions, naturally, must vary with the 
actual problem under consideration. In the particular case we have been 
discussing, for example, it would be reasonable to suppose that the extra 
unbalanced end thrust in A'B' is taken up equally by all the anti-drag 
wires between B' and A, provided, as is usually the case, these anti-drag 
wires are all of the same strength and are at about the same angle to the 
spars. If one anti-drag wire, say the centre section, were of a much greater 
strength than the others, and at a better angle, then it could safely be 
assumed that the greater part of the extra end thrust is taken by it. This 
extra end thrust, too, may be taken partly on the centre section wires, 
and it provides some criterion for the strength of these wires, which have 
very little in them in normal night. 

Alternatively, the whole of the unbalanced loads, on the front and 
roar trusses, and on the top and bottom planes, may be balanced out on 
the centre section bracing. This is, as a rule, too heavy on the centre 
section, but the method has been in use in the Air Ministry, and has 
been found satisfactory. When the centre section is calculated under these 
conditions, it is unnecessary to design for the full factor. This latter 
method haa the advantage over other approximations in that it does ensure 
the centre section being strong enough to take the loads if necessary, and 
though no account may be taken of the relief due to the flying wires and 
other internal bracing wires, the strength of these is sufficiently examined, 
as a rule, under other conditions of flight. 

It will be found in actual practice that. considerable judgment is 
required in making the necessary assumptions for the distribution of the 
loads coming on the centre section. The following rough rules will be 
found useful, and they have the merit of having been used over a con- 
siderable period during the war, and being found successful. 

Take the extra, i.e. unbalanced, end thrusts in the spars on the centre 
drag bracing and centre section flying wires. If there are two drag bracing 
wires, let them take this end thrust equally, since these wires are invariably 
equal in strength and at the same angles to the spar. If there is one drag 
bracing wire and one flying wire, divide the load between them in the pro- 

.. Ai cos 0i A. cos a , . , ., , ., 

portions — *— = — f : -A--—*; where A i( A a are the areas, l lt L the 

*1 *2 

lengths, and U 6 2 the angles the wires make with the spar. 

The extra drag forces due to the transference of lift reactions from one 
truss to the other should be taken on the centre incidence wires, as well 
as the normal drag loads. If the loads are divided up in the way suggested 
it will be found to simplify the work considerably. 

The tension in the incidence wire which takes the flying load has a 
component along the drag bracing, and this load in the first instance is 
not relieved at all. The stmt Aa, for example, must take the whole of 
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this component, though the strut Bfc may not have to do so on account 
of the relief afforded by the incidence wire 6E. Such struts, therefore, 
as An must be carefully designed to insure that they are capable of taking 
the extra load thrown on them. It is usual to design these struts, under 
such conditions, for half the factor that is required for the particular con- 
dition of flight being investigated. 

There is, of course, an extra load in the interpkne strut ac, due to the 
transference of load from one truss to the other, and as in the case of the 
drag strut a suitable factor is half the normal factor. The same factor 
is required on the flying wire, which now takes the whole lift of the wing at 
the strut. 

Up to the present the effect of the snapping of a flying wire has only 
been considered on an unstaggered aeroplane. The staggered aeroplane, 
however, presents no additional difficulties, but care must be taken when 
finding the loads that the right loads are calculated due to the stagger of 
the wires and struts. 

The biplane with two or more bays presents far greater difficulties for 
accurate calculation of the effect of the breaking of a flying wire, and the 
problem is incapable of full solution without recourse to the methods 
outlined in the chapter on least work. One or two suggestions, 
however, may be made for simplifying the work involved, and at the 
same time making close enough approximations for all practical 




Consider the three-bay single engine biplane shown in Fig. 147. Let 

the wire AF be broken. Then, as already shown, there is a transference of 

load from the front to the 

' £\Of jf j t JS" tear truss, and extra loads 

are thrown upon the drag 

bracing by the incidence 

wire Ae. In the case of the 

multiple bay aeroplane, 

however, these extra loads 

F„s, 147. may easily wash themselves 

out before reaching the 

centre section bracing, for any tendency of the two wings to rotate will 

be resisted by the wires b¥ and cG. Moreover, the unbalanced end thrust 

in the front and rear spars may be taken up by one, two or three flying 

wires, as well as the drag bracing. Thus the actual additional loads coming 

on the centre section of the aeroplane when the wire AF breaks may be 

negligible. 

The nearer the centre line of the aeroplane is the broken wire, however, 
the more heavily stressed is the centre section. If the inner flying wire, 
CM say, breaks, then the differences of the unbalanced loads of the two 
wings must, in the first instance, begin to adjust themselves at the centre 
section bracing, and this generally gives the worst loads which can occur 
in the centre section of a multiple bay biplane. 

It is unfortunately impossible to say which wire breaking will give the 
heaviest compression or worst case for a spar, though it is possible to settle 
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the question for flying wires, interplane struts, and drag bracing. The 
worst caaes for these are as follows : — 

1. For the front interplane struts the worst case is the breaking of the 

corresponding rear flying wire in the adjacent panel with the 
centre of pressure back. 

The worst case for BE, for example, is when the wire bg 
breaks and the C.P. is in its rearmost position. 

2. For the rear interplane struts the worst case is the breaking of the 

corresponding front flying wire in the adjacent panel, with the 
centre of pressure forward. 

The worst case for bf, then, is when the wire BG breaks and 
the C.P. is in its most forward position. 

3. The worst case for any flying wire is found by taking the total lift 

up to that point on the wire. 

For example, if the wire bg breaks, then BG must take the 
whole lift of the wings up to B. 

4. The worst ease for the drag bracing can be settled panel by panel. 

For the drag bracing in AafcB, for example, cut AF with the 

C.P. forward, or of with the G.P. back, and one of these must 

give the worst case for the drag bracing in this particular panel. 

The worst case for any other panel is found in the same way. 

The effect of the breaking of the wire AF on the inner drag hays 

may be neglected. The worst case for CclL will bo when CM or 

cm breaks. 

The authors have found that if the spars are satisfactory for normal 

Sight and nose-diving conditions, that thev are so for any wire broken, 

and so their experience leads them to believe that this case need not be 

investigated. It is important, however, to know which will give the worst 

maximum loads when designing fittings, and the following investigation 

shows which wires it is necessary to break to obtain the worst case for 

the inner bays of the aeroplane. As will he seen, it is not necessary to 

consider the breaking of every wire. 

The assumptions made in this investigation are that the bays do not 
get longer as the centre line of the aeroplane is approached, that is to 
say, the length of each bay is either equal to or less than the length of 
the bay immediately outside it ; and that there is the same stagger front 
and rear. 

In Fig. 148, l = the length of the effective overhang. 

I = the length of the remaining half span of the aeroplane. 
Let the lengths of any two con- 

secutive bays be x and y, and let s c lt l *l+t#* 

be the length from x to the centre I mum j | 

line of the aeroplane as in the figure. { Ky-ide j»- i_ s _J 

Then the extra load in the inner- k j Z. *i 

most bay when the flying wire in x F,„. 148 . 

is broken is proportional to 

X=s\x + 2(l-8)+2l \ 

v , ..Cooglc 
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and the extra load in the innermost bay when the flying wire in y is 
broken is proportional to 

Y = (* -x)\y + 2(1 -i -x)+21q} 

The worst load in the innermost bay is greatest when the flying wire 
in x ia broken, provided that X— Y is positive. 

Now X-Y=*{x + 2<I-s) + 2U-(s-*){y + 2{I-s+it)+2V 
= x(2* — 4«) + s(x - y) + xy + 2x* + 21^ 

and this is certainly positive provided that 

»<¥ 

Hence it is never necessary to go more than half-way along the half 
span when investigating the maximum loads in the spars due to the 
breaking of a wire. This is a useful rule to remember, and will often save 
a considerable amount of laborious work. 

It should be noted that if the flying wires are offset, and one is broken 
on the front truss, say, the fixing moments on the rear truss may be very 
considerably increased, and the stresses at the points of support of these 
spars should therefore be investigated carefully. The incidence wire 
taking the load, too, may be offset in such a way as to put a twist on the 
spar. 

128, Breakage ol a Wire in a Twin Engine Aeroplane.— The problems 
to be solved when a wire is broken in a twin or multiple engine aeroplane 
are very similar to those in a single engine aeroplane. Any flying wire 
broken outside the engine, indeed, may have its results investigated in 
precisely the way already outlined. Between the engines, however, the 
problem becomes complicated, for in this section either a flying wire or 
landing wire may be in play in normal flight. 

Consider the semi-elevation of the twin engine aeroplane shown in 

Fig. 149. AC is the centre line of the engine nacelle, BWD the attachments 

of the wings to the centre section. 

Then it may easily happen, since 

the C.G. of the engine is normally 

close to the front spars, that wheu 

the centre of pressure is back, the 

weight wire BC and the flying wire 

ad are in play. When the centre of 

pressure is forward the flying wires 

AD and ad will both probably be in 

Fig. 149 pl»y> and the results of the failure of 

one of these may be followed up as 

already shown. We will consider the case, however, when the weight wire 

BC and the flying wire ad are in play. If the wire BC breaks, the proportion 

of the weight of the engine, less the total lift on the front spars up to C, 
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most come on the incidence wire aC, the reaction at A being taken up 
either in tension on the engine strut AC, or on the flying wire AD. The 
effect of the incidence wire aC coming into play is to increase the loads on 
the drag bracing of the bottom plane, and to relieve them on the top plane. 
An additional effect is to relieve the flying wire ad, and so relieve the 
back spar. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the wire ad breaks. Heavy loads are 
immediately transferred to the front truss by the incidence wire aC, loads 
which will most certainly reverse the load in BG, i.e. bring AD into play, 
and the problem becomes analogous to the single engine aeroplane with a 
broken flying wire. i 

129. Engine Cutting Out. — In a twin engine or multiple engine aero- 
plane, one of the engines may cut out in flight, and it is necessary to 
investigate this case. 

Consider the twin-engine aeroplane shown in Fig. 160. Suppose the 
port engine fails. The speed ( 

of the aeroplane will begin to 
drop, as well as the total resist- 
ance, but there will be on the 
wings an unbalanced thrust T 
as shown. This must be taken 
up by a force P on the fin and 
rudder, and a force equal and 
parallel to P on the wing. The 
latter force is small, and may 
be neglected as regards its 
effect on the wing structure. 
If l t is the distance of the line 
of thrust from the C.G. of 
the aeroplane, and I the dis- 
tance of the centre of pressure 
of the fin and rudder from the 
CO., we get the force P from the equation 

PI = T*i (1) 

This force P will usually be offset on the fuselage, and the latter must 
be examined from this point of view. 

ISO. Damaged Trlplane. — The problem of the damaged aeroplane 
becomes an extremely difficult one to solve in the case of a triplane, on 
account of the redundancy of the structure. At the outset it may be 
remarked that the only accurate methods of finding the loads in any 
part of the structure when one part has given way are: (1) careful 
approximations on the method of least work ; (2) loading tests on the 
complete aeroplane. The first method, at the best, is laborious, and has 
the disadvantage that it is difficult to make close approximations to the 
effects of fittings of various kinds. Wherever there is any doubt, and 
it is possible to test, then undoubtedly the better method is the second, 
and by the use of suitable extensometers on all the wires of the aeroplane, 
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'■ approximation of the effect of a broken wire may be obtained 
t the actual destruction of any part of the aeroplane. 

It will generally be found near enough in 
actual practice to take the loads on the incidence 
wiring, in such a way that the horizontal com- 
ponents of these wires balance out in the middle 
plane. 

For example, in Fig. 151, if a front wire is 
broken, the loads K lP R 2 , Rj must be taken tip 
by A6 and Be. 

If 0i, t are the inclinations of the wires to 
the chords of the planes, assumed parallel, and 
Tj, T 2 are the tensions in them, 




Ti sin Bi + T 2 sin 8 2 = 
T, cos 0, = 



B,+B. + B, . (1) 

T 2 eos 3 . . . (2) 



The component of T] along the top plane chord is assumed to be taken 
up by the top plane drag bracing, and the similar component of T a along 
the bottom plane drag bracing. 

131. Fuselage Bracing. — If one of the side bracing wires of the fuselage 
is broken, then the whole load which may come on the tail plane is trans- 
ferred at this panel to the other side of the structure by means of the bulk- 
head bracing wire. The wires and struts in the intact side of the fuselage, 
forward of the broken wire, now carry double load, and hence the structure, 
as a whole, can only stand up to half the load it would carry when intact. 
Hence the rule that the bulkhead wires should be made strong enough to 
carry one-half of the worst tail load occurring. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that duplication should be 
resorted to wherever possible ; and the effect of any one of the duplicating 
parts failing thoroughly examined, as far as practicable. The designer 
is warned, however, to avoid such duplication which, though apparently 
strengthening his structure, may, as a matter of fact, weaken it. A dupli- 
cating member should be put in with the view that the original might 
fail, and not to relieve the loads the original member has to carry. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SOKE GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN AEROPLANE DESIGN 

132. Necessity of working to a Specification. — An aeroplane, like any other 
structure, will be designed for a definite purpose, and this purpose must be 
kept steadily to the fore in all details of the design. 

The first important point, then, is that the designer should have a very 
clear conception of the duties which his aeroplane has to perform, and for 
this purpose a specification is absolutely essential. He will be wise, there- 
fore, unless he is provided with a specification by the authority for whom 
the aeroplane is to be constructed, to draw one up for himself before he 
commences his layout. 

The principal points to be laid down should bo — 

(1) The engine power available for the design. 

(2) The amount and nature of the load to be carried. 

(3) The top speed which is required from the aeroplane. 

(4) The landing speed required. 

(5) The climb which is necessary. 

(6) The range of the aeroplane. 

(7) Restrictions as to overall dimensions. 

(8) Factors of safety required. 

Once these are settled the general arrangement of the aeroplane may be 
considered. As a general rule, the choice of engines will be limited, and 
this item may therefore be considered one of the known factors in the 
design. 

188. Weight Items, — The total weight of an aeroplane may be divided 
up into a series of items as under. 

(1) The weight of the power unit including the engine or engines, 
radiators and propellers. 

(2) The structure weight, which includes the whole of the main plane 
structure, fuselage and tail unit structure and the chassis. 

(3) The fuel and oil and tanks. 

(4) Necessary loads — including pilot or pilots, instruments, etc. 

(5) Useful load — including all the load which the aeroplane is primarily 
designed to carry, such as mails, passengers, or war load. 

Of these the only one left unsettled by the specification conditions is the 
structure weight. Since the structure cannot be designed until the total 
weight of the aeroplane is known, it is necessary to make an approximate 
calculation as to the weight. This is best done by comparison with other 
aeroplanes of similar type. It is found, however, that in well-designed 
aeroplanes the structure weight bears a fairly constant ratio to the whole, 
183 
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■ varying from about 28 per cent, in the case of small single- and two-seater 
aeroplanes to 31 or 32 per cent, for the heavier elaBS of bombers. Float 
seaplanes are 4 or 5 per cent, heavier than these figures. The following 
table will show the variation in the structure percentage weight for several 
typical aeroplanes : — 

Stbuctubb Pehobbtaoe Weights. 



Sop with Camel. . 
SlSA, . . . 
Sopwith Dolphin . 

Bristol Fighter. . 
F.E.2B. . . . 

D.H. 4 .... 
Fairey Campania . 

H. 12 Flying boat . 

Vfckera Viray . 
Hundley Page 0-400 
F. 3 Flying boat . 



2,088 

3.6S2 

2,783 

3.160 ■ 

3.313 

5,416 

0,092 

9,571 
12,187 
13,400 



1.090 
1,048 
2,123 

3.720 

3,869 



39*2 
41-0 

30-li 

81-7 

30-9 



134, Choice ot Aerofoil. — Having made an estimate of the total weight 
of the aeroplane, the next step is to determine the wing area required. 
Before this can be done, however, it will be necessary to decide what 
aerofoil section is to be used for the wings, and this will be settled by the 
general purpose for which the aeroplane is required. If speed is an essen- 
tial quality as, for example, in a small racing craft, a low camber section 
would be chosen giving a comparatively low value of k^ with a high value 
for the lift-drag ratio. On the other hand, if the principal function of the 
aeroplane is that of a weight carrier, e.g. in a mail aeroplane or bomber, 
necessitating getting off the ground rapidly with a heavy load, an aerofoil 
would be chosen which would give a high value of the lift coefficient 
irrespective — in reason — of the ratio of lift to drag. When the qualities 
required combine both speed and climb, as in a fighting scout, it is of 
course necessary to consider very carefully both the conditions mentioned 
above, viz. high lift and maximum lift-drag ratio, and for this purpose 
curves of various wing sections plotted for k,, against fc L /fc n as shown in 
para. 12, are necessary. The choice of a suitable wing section is one which 
needs considerable care, and in most cases it will pay to map ont approxi- 
mate performances for the aeroplane, using different wing sections, and 
then selecting the most satisfactory. 

The aerofoil having been decided upon, the area of the supporting surface 
required can be estimated from a consideration of the maximum landing 
speed allowable. The aeroplane will land at .approximately its stalling 
angle for which the lift coefficient /c L is known. Then the area of the main 
planes in square feet is given by 

a- w 

where V ia the specified landing speed in feet per second. 
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The loading of the main planes and the aerofoil section are now known, 
and a rough performance for the aeroplane can be worked out. If it is 
found that the conditions of top speed and climb can be fulfilled, atten- 
tion may be turned to the general layout. If, on the other hand, it is found 
that the specification is not met in either of these particulars, another 
attempt must be made, either varying the loading or the aerofoil section, 
or both. 

186b Arrangements ol Planes. — Assuming that the performance re- 
quired is considered attainable, however, the next problem becomes one of 
arrangement. The decision as to whether the main planes shall be of 
mono plant', biplane, or multiplane design is one very largely of overall dimen- 
sions. As regards efficiency from an aerodynamic standpoint, the monoplane 
is best, and the efficiency drops off as the number of planes is increased ; 
but the other consideration of compactness must be of paramount im- 
portance in the case of the larger types. 

The span of the planes will probably be fixed by considerations of this 
nature, and as a good aspect ratio will be one of the aims of the designer, 
the problem will more or less solve itself. An aspect ratio of less than six 
is rarely advisable, and the higher it is the better from an efficiency point 
of view. 

The question of the gap requires attention next, and here, unless overall 
height becomes of primary importance, the designer will have to use his 
judgment, as no definite rule can be laid down. The general practice is to 
make the gap about equal to the chord, but aeroplanes have been flown 
and given good performance where the gap was only about two-thirds 
of the chord. In the case of a small gap-chord ratio the wings should be 
staggered for aerodynamical efficiency. It is a safe rule, however, to keep 
this ratio in the neighbourhood of -9 to 1-1. 

186. Overall Length. — The length of the aeroplane is a question which 
must now be settled, and here practice varies quite considerably. In some 
types the tail plane is four to five chord lengths behind the trailing 
edge of the main planes, and in others it is barely two. An intermediate 
figure is probably the best to use. It should be remembered that the 
shorter the fuselage the greater the loads required on the tail and rudder 
to control the aeroplane, and the greater the areas required for stability. 
Further, the effect of downwash from the main planes and propeller slip 
stream are more pronounced in the case of a short body, which may be 
a disadvantage. On the other hand, it is an advantage to have a short 
aeroplane for storing purposes, and this must be home in mind when 
settling the final design. 

In this rough layout it is important to consider if the aeroplane has to 
fold. If so, care should be taken to arrange span and length so that the 
folded size is as small as possible. There are, of course, other problems 
connected with the folding, but these are of a more detailed nature and 
connected with the design of the fittings. 

187. Disposition of Weights. — A matter which has not hitherto been con- 
sidered, but which now requires attention, is the disposition of the weights 
to be carried by the aeroplane. These must be so arranged that the 
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position of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane lies in a suitable position 
with regard to the main planes, and, if necessary, the latter must be moved 
to enable this to be done. 

Such movements of the main planes may take one of three forms — 

1. A bodily movement of the whole wing structure relative to the 
fuselage. 

2. A movement of one plane only, giving a stagger to the planes. The 
effect of a forward stagger is to move the equivalent plane forward relative 
to the C.G. of the aeroplane, while a backward stagger gives the reverse 
effect. 

8. The wings may be swept back. The effect of this is to move the 
centre of pressure on the planes aft relative to the centre of gravity. If 
an aeroplane has its C.G. too far aft, therefore, such a sweep back will 
improve the balance. 

No definite position can be said to be the best, as the aerofoil used 
determines this to a large extent, but it may be safely laid down that the 
centre ot gravity should be between -28 and '4 of the chord of the main 
planes, mea sure a from the leading ed ge ol t he equiv al ent, plane ,, 

1387 Position of Chassis. — The chassis or undercarriage may now be 
considered in relation to its position on the aeroplane. 

If GB , Fig. 152, represents the vertical through the c entre of gravity 
with the aeroplane at rest on the ground, the line GA thr ough the axle of 
the wider-carriage should m ake an angle 
o with BG of about 2<£. 

If a is too small there is a danger of 
the aeroplane falling forward on its nose 
when landing or getting off; while if it is 
too large a very heavy load is thrown 
upon the tail skid when the aeroplane is 
on the ground, which necessitates a heavier 

' fuselage than might otherwise be necessary, 

and also renders the aeroplane difficult to control on the ground. 

So far nothing has been said about the engine, but the position of this 
and the size of mounting, etc., required are more or less fixed, and allow 
of very little scope for altering the general layout of the aeroplane. 

The foregoing deals with the more general problems connected with 
the preliminary design of an aeroplane. Some of the more detailed 
questions and considerations involved must now be studied. 

139. Spacing of Bays in Main Planes. — In a multiple panel design of 
main plane structure the distributed load along any spar may be con- 
sidered constant. 

As the centre of the aeroplane is approached, however, the end com- 
pression in the spars increases. If the bays were made of equal length, 
therefore, the bending due to the distributed load would be the same in each 
bay, but the effect of end compression would be very much greater in the 
inner bays than the outer, and the spar sections would have to be corre- 
spondingly increased. To such an extent is this effect marked that in a 
large aeroplane the outer bay spar sizes are determined chiefly by the 
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distributed load forces, and the inner ones chiefly by the end compression. 
On account of this it is economical design to arrange the interplane struts 
so that the bays decreaso in length from the wing tips to the centre of the 
aeroplane. By this means it is possible to retain the same section spar 
throughout, and keep the stresses in it fairly uniform. 

The general ease of the best spacing for a multiple bay aeroplane is not 
amenable to a simple mathematical treatment, but in the case of a single 
bay aeroplane the correct position for the interplane strut for economy in 
design may be determined in the following manner. 

In Fig. 158 let the effective span of the plane be L. Let the bay 
length be kh. Let the loading per unit length be to. Assume a pin-joint 
at A. 



A , ( 


c 
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Consider tbe top spar and take momenta about A to find the reaction 
atB. 



R 



tcL 8 ujL 



2fch 24 
At a distance x from A the bending moment 

_io(L-i)» (Mj— g)niL 



11 = 



24 



The point ot inflection is given when M =0 ; 
i.e. when 
or when 



io(L — x)z _ (41 — x)wh 
TT 21 

L(24-l) 

and this value of x is also the distance between the points of inflection 
in the spar. 

The greatest bending moment between the points of inflexion is 

M ° 8J* — 

And the bending moment at B is 

u> L»(l — 4 1' 

2 Dipisub, Google 
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The maximum stress in the bay will be 



wL«(2*-l)«/ Q \,P 

' am sv -q-p' t a 



where Q is the Euler crippling load of the spar on the length between the 
points of inflection; P is the direct end thrust in the spar; I, y and A 
have their usual significance. The stress at E just inside the joint will 
be given by 



' 21 T A 

Assuming the same size spar is to be used throughout these values of / 
should be equal, so that 



»L»(2*-l)«|f,-_Q_\ I 
8Ifc* ^Q-pJ + A 



<2*-l)«/ Q \_„_l„ 



this reduces to the equation 

4fc*-8fc3+4fc-i=0 
the solution being k = -7. 

When -= - p = 2 the equation becomes 

2fc4_4fc3^2fc2 + 4fc--l =0 

the solution of which is k = "67. 

From these results it appears that the interplane strut in a single bay 
aeroplane, pin-jointed to the centre section, should be placed about 
two-thirds of the length of the spar from the hinge position. 

This result is of interest, a9 it agrees remarkably well with the require- 
ments to avoid vibration of a spar. 

This question of vibration was investigated experimentally by Lieut. 
A. H. Stuart, 1 R.N.V.R., and he found that the overhang portion of a spar 
should not exceed 80-5 per cent, of its whole length, or otherwise trouble 
was experienced. 

On all grounds, therefore, it is advisable to make the bay about 70 per 
cent, of the whole length, and rather more than less to diminish the possi- 
bility of vibration trouble. 

140. Spacing ol Spars in the Aerofoil. — It will be seen on reference to 
the drawing of any aerofoil that while the front part is comparatively deep, 
admitting a spar of good depth, the rear portion tapers rapidly, and the 

1 B. &M. o( A.C.A., No 386. 
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strength of the spar may have to be obtained by an increase in relative 
width. This is, of course, uneconomical from the weight standpoint, but 
it is unfortunately unavoidable. 

In spacing the spars there are two points which mast be borne in 

(1) Owing to the heavy intensity of loading on the nose of an aerofoil 
the leading edge from the front spar forward should be as short as possible, 

(2) The spacing between the spars should be as large as can be arranged, 
since in a nose dive a couple has to be taken upon the trusses, and by 
separating these as widely as possible the loads are reduced with a corre- 
sponding saving in material and weight. 

The shape of the aerofoil used, of course, sets limits for both these 
points, and the only way to determine satisfactorily the possible spacing 
is to draw out the wing section to a large scale, and try various spar sections 
in it. It should be remembered when doing this to draw the inside 
boundary of the rib flanges, and not the outside, or otherwise the spar 
designed will be found too deep to fit the aerofoil by an amount equal to 
twice this flange depth. 

141. Sib Spacing. — The design of suitable ribs will be dealt with in a 
later chapter, but before this important point can be considered, it is 
necessary to settle how far apart these members shall be spaced. 
In practice it is customary to make the spacing from 12 to 18 inches, 
and if these limits are kept no difficulty need be anticipated. In large 
aeroplanes, of course, it may be advisable to increase this spacing, and the 
question then becomes one which the designer has to tackle seriously. 
Again, in seaplanes it is advisable to reduce the space between ribs on the 
bottom planes when these are close to the water, since they may receive 
very heavy loads when landing in a rough sea, which would seriously 
damage a normal plane. For this reason, it has been found satisfactory 
to reduce the spacing to about C J inches, and although the effect is, of course, 
an increase in weight the results obtained appear to justify the design. 
The principal point which will determine the limit to which rib spacing 
may be carried is the length over which fabric may be left unsupported. 
It is obvious that the greater the distance between the ribs the greater 
wilt be the sag of the fabric covering, and consequently the greater the 
loss of efficiency due to alteration of the wing section. This, then, is the 
practical question to be faced, and the figures previously quoted from 
standard practice are those which have been found to give very satisfactory 
behaviour as regards the fabric remaining taut. 

It is possible, however, to examine this question of rib spacing a little 
more closely from the structural standpoint. Every rib is composed of 
members acting purely as ties, and of struts or members under combined 
compression and bending. As the spacing between the ribs is increased 
so the load on each one grows, and hence the forces in the members com- 
posing it. 

Consider how the strength and weight of these members vary for 
different loads. 

First a simple tension member. 
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The load carried is 

P=/A 
where/ is the stress permissible and A the cross sectional area 
i.e. P <r A 

*S 2 
where S is a linear dimension of the section. 
Also W=IA 

where I is the length of the member which will be constant. 
Therefore W « A 

* S 2 

or the strength and the weight go up in the same ratio. Hence, as far as 
the weight of the tension members of the rib structure are concerned, it is 
immaterial what the spacing of the ribs is. 
For a strut member 

_**EI 
I' 
or P oil 

o=S* 
and Woe S= 

Hence the weight goes op as the square of the dimensions, and the strength 
as the fourth power, showing that it is economical to allow the ribs to be 
spaced as far apart as possible. 
Similarly for a beam member 

y 

or Ma 

V 

*s» 

while W <* S* 

so that here again the strength goes up faster than the weight for an 
increase in dimensions, showing that a wide spacing is economical. 

A member with combined lateral load and end thrust will be inter- 
mediate in its weight for strength ratio between a pure strut and a pure 
beam, and therefore its strength will increase more rapidly than the weight 
in this case also. It is clear, therefore, tbat considering the question from 
a structural standpoint only, the ribs should be spaced as widely apart as 
possible, and so the only limitation is the one previously mentioned, vie. 
the permissible distance over which fabric may be stretched. 

142. Effect of Distributed Weight. — Tn the smaller types of aeroplanes 
the whole of the load to be carried is concentrated in the fuselage. As the 
size increases, however, it is usual to divide the weights and cany some 
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portion in the wings, e.g. in the ease of a multiple engine aeroplane some 
of the engines are mounted in nacelles placed some distance from the 
centre line of the aeroplane. This method of division has an appreciable 
effect upon the main plane structure weight, as a little consideration will 
show. 

Consider two extreme cases of an aeroplane carrying its whole load 
concentrated at the centre, as is customary in most small types, and the 
same aeroplane having its whole load evenly distributed along the spars. 
In the first place the wings in steady normal flight carry an upward load 
of (W— w), where W is the total weight of the aeroplane, and w is the 
weight of the wing structure. This is evenly distributed over the whole 
surface and is the usual case taken in design. 

Consider next the second case mentioned above. The upward load 
in steady normal flight due to the air reaction is W, but acting against this 
is the distributed load, also W, so that in normal flight the trusses would 
not be stressed at all. The second case is, of course, a practical im- 
possibility, but it leads to the conclusion that some distribution of load is a 
good method of reducing structure weight. 

Take a more practical case as shown in Fig. 154. A shows the half- 
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elevation of ah aeroplane with the whole of its load concentrated at the 

centre. The load carried upon one half of the wingB is 

The total end load in the inner bay top spars is found, by taking 
moments, to be 

p J v -"h 



and in the wire it is the load due to the shear across that bay, i.c. -- . 

sin a 

In case B the same arrangement is shown with the exception that 
the weight W a is taken from the centre and placed in the wings. 

The total load as before is W, and the distributed load on one half of 

the wings is - 



The load in the inner bay is now, however, 
W-w, flW, 
9 



P a =- 



-l- 
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and in the wire it k 

-X {S-WJ * 
sin a. 

Comparing these figures with those lor case A above, it is clear that a 
saving can be effected in the weight of the spars and wires. Fig. 155, Case 
I., shows the outline arrangement of an aeroplane with engines carried in 
the wings as indicated. Cases 
II. and III. are modifications 
of this arrangement made 
purely to determine the effect 
upon structure weight. 

Case I. showed the heavi- 
est structure weight, and 
Case II. the lightest. The 
arrangement in Case II. saves 
1\ per cent, of the total 
weight of the aeroplane in 
structure as compared with 
Case I., and Case III. saves 
about 1 per cent, compared 
with Case I. 

If weights are to be 
divided, therefore, it appears 
to be advisable to locate 
them somewhat as shown in 
Case II. This, of course, only considers the problem from the structural 
standpoint, but there are other points which must be considered. The 
principal of these is the fact that placing weights far away from the centre 
of the aeroplane increases the rolling and yawing moments of inertia 
very considerably, and in consequence the stability and control may be 
seriously affected. 

Another objection to placing engines far from the centre line is that if 
by any chance those on one side of the aeroplane are damaged or deliber- 
ately cut out, the thrust of the remaining ones gives a large turning 
moment about the axis of the aeroplane, which has to be balanced by a 
rudder load. This may necessitate very large rudders, which will be more 
difficult to control, and the efficiency of the aeroplane will be impaired. 

In landing an aeroplane with divided weights there are, of course, 
heavier loads thrown on the wing structure than in one with all the weight 
central, and so this condition becomes one of increasing importance. 
This question, therefore, is one which must be carefully considered for 
every aeroplane, and all the possibilities weighed before a decision is made 
upon the design. 

148. Proportions of a Fuselage. — The proportions of a fuselage are 
largely determined by the loads which have to be carried, and their disposi- 
tion, and also by the necessity of maintaining a good streamline body shape, 
These considerations will usually fix the outline of this structure fairly 
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rigidly, and the question of bay spacing is one largely of taste. It will be 
found, if a number of different spacings are adopted, and the weights of 
the resultant structures calculated, that there is very little to be saved by 
the use of one rather than the other. If the fuselage be divided into a 
large number of small bays the longerons being of shorter lengths can be 
made of small dimensions, but any saving is swallowed up by the extra 
number of struts, wires, and fittings required. If a small number of 
bays is adopted as a basis, the weight of struts and fittings will diminish, 
but the longerons will be proportionately heavier, so, as stated before, this 
part of the design is a matter which the designer must judge by eye. 

The croaa section of a fuselage should be so designed that its depth 
and width are as nearly equal as possible, consistent with other conditions 
which arise, as by this means torsional stiffness is kept up to a high value. 
Another point which is of fundamental importance is the section at 
the rear portion where the tail plane is attached. This should be kept as 
large as possible in order to give a good support to the tail spars. Failure 
to do this may result in the tail twisting badly with a possibility of complete 
failure. Tins has happened to one or two aeroplanes during trial flights, 
and may cause failure in an otherwise good design. 

144. The Choice of Load Factors.— The selection of suitable load factor 
and factor of safety for an aeroplane depends primarily upon the con- 
sideration of two points. 

First, the purpose for which the aeroplane is intended ; and secondly, 
the ease with which it is controlled. These two are somewhat intermixed 
and the size of the aeroplane is closely associated with them both. It is 
clear from what has been said in previous chapters upon the evolutions 
through which an aeroplane can be put, and the loads coming upon the 
structure during these manoeuvres, that the principal use of the factor 
is to guard against failure during such manoeuvres. If an aeroplane is 
intended for fighting or for sporting purposes it is therefore essential that 
the load factor should be kept as high as possible so that there is a margin 
of safety under all conditions of night likely to occur. The possible 
conditions of flight depend, of course, upon the ease with which such an 
aeroplane can be controlled ; but in any aeroplane intended for the purposes 
mentioned above, controllability is one of the first essentials. At the 
other end of the range is the case of the aeroplane intended purely for 
commercial purposes or for heavy bombing in war. The function of such 
an aeroplane is simply that of transporting as much load as possible from 
one point to another. While it will, of course, need to be readily controllable, 
the fact of its heavy weight and large dimensions will prohibit the possi- 
bility of any hut the most straightforward types of flying as well as the 
fact that no quick manoeuvres will be necessary. The factor required 
for an aeroplane of this sort is, therefore, only one which will cover the 
ordinary risks of flying, sucb as bumpy weather or wind gusts. 

It should be borne in mind that an increase in the factor does not mean 
anything like the same proportion of increase in the structural weight, 
so that it is often very false economy to cut the factor to the very lowest 
figure admissible. Any increase over the minimum is an added guarantee 
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of safety, and provides a reserve against the use of inferior materials and 
workmanship which may at some time or another creep into any aeroplane, 
however careful the inspection. 

In addition to the strength of the structure it is also necessary to con- 
sider the rigidity. A structure may be amply strong but at the same time 
very flexible, and this will occasion endless trouble in erection and may 
throw the aeroplane out of truth during flight to such an extent that its 
performance is seriously impaired. Such trouble may quite easily be 
remedied by using a larger factor in the design of the structure, and 
although it will, of course, necessitate some increase in weight, the advan- 
tages gained will more than compensate for this. 

Factors have already been suggested for certain conditions in tho 
chapter dealing with the fuselage. Experience during the war showed 
that for main planes, reasonable load factors ranged from seven and five 
on the front and rear trusses respectively in the case of fast scouts and 
fighters to four all over for heavy bombers. 

Experience will alone show whether these figures are the most suitable 
for commercial conditions. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

DETAILED DESIGN 

It has been shown in the previous chapters how an aeroplane in flight 
is loaded and the methods which may be employed to estimate the amount 
of such loads and the strength of the members resisting them. In the 
following chapters the various structural members will be examined in 
some detail and the special points arising in their design considered. 

146. Fabric. — The outer covering of the main plane structure, control 
surfaces and fuselage should be made of the best quality linen, although 
during the war it has been found necessary to sanction the use of cotton 
fabric owing to the immense amount of material required. This fabric is 
stretched over the framework and sewn to it. It is then doped in order to 
cause it to shrink and form a good taut covering. From the structural point 
of view the fabric serves purely as a covering and is not considered much in 
estimating the strength of the aeroplane. It does, however, exercise a 
useful function in this respect, as it stabilizes the ribs against lateral failure 
when it is properly attached to them and also helps the main plane spars 
in their resistance to secondary failure about the major axis by forming 
a bracing between the front and rear spars. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the tightening of the fabric pats a heavy load in some 
members, and the tendency is for the structure which is being covered to 
distort when doping is done. 

Most parts of the structure are sufficiently strong in themselves to 
resist this distortion, e.g. the fuselage and usually the fin, rudder and tail 
plane ; but in the main planes it is necessary to make special provision to 
prevent serious distortion and collapse. This is done by the use of specially 
stiff end ribs at the inner end of the wing and also at the edge adjoining 
the inner side of the aileron. The leading and trailing edges are of 
sufficient strength in themselves to resist distortion, and these end ribs 
stiffen the boundaries of the plane, which would collapse without some 
special attention of this sort. 

The fabric itself receives the air load, which it transmits to the former 
ribs in a similar manner to that in which the road covering on a bridge 
transmits the traffic loads to the cross girders. In addition to this load 
it has, of course, to withstand the internal stresses induced by the tightening 
action of the dope. 

The Air Ministry specification strength for the best linen fabric is 
95 and 92 lbs. per inch width respectively on the warp and weft when 
199 
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Fig. 168. 



tested in tension at a rate of loading of 150 lbs. per inch per minute. A 
lower strength than this might be used quite safely on certain types of 
slow and heavy aeroplanes, but such reduction is not recommended for 
any type which is intended for quick manoeuvring work. 

148. Bibs. — The function of the ribs or formers is to receive the loads 
from the fabric and transmit them to the spars. These members, therefore, 
are beams supported at the spars with overhanging portions beyond these 
supports. The load carried is a distributed one partly on the lower surface 
and partly on the upper, arising from the air loads transmitted by the 
fabric. In addition to this load there is the fabric tension to be taken 
into account. This gives 

"_T_. a load at the leading and 

trailing edges as shown in 
Pig. 156. 

A rib is a complete 
engineering structure, and 
as such requires careful 
design if the best and most economical result is to be obtained. It is 
possible to obtain very good results by calculation, but it is always advisable 
to check these results, especially for an aeroplane which is out of the 
ordinary in size or loading, by making destruction tests of actual specimens. 
Methods of carrying out these tests are given in Chapter XX. 

The first point to settle in the design of a rib is, of course, the loads 
which it will have to support. 

If w — the loading per square foot on the planes of the aeroplane ; 
c = the chord of the main planes in feet ; 
s <= the spacing of the ribs in feet ; 
and p = the load on one rib ; 
then p = iocs. 

This load is distributed along the rib in a manner which varies for 
every point and position of the centre of pressure, and it is therefore 

necessary to design for 
at least the two eases 
when the centre of 
pressure is in its most 
forward position, and 
also when it is in its 
most rear position. 
Fig. W7. Curves giving the dis- 

tribution of pressure 
may be found in Reports of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
these curves should be used when possible. In the absence of these, 
however, it is sufficient to design for the two cases as shown in Fig. 157. 

A shows a triangular distribution corresponding roughly to the C.P. 
at '83 of the chord, and £ shows a uniform loading corresponding to a 
C.P. at -5 of the chord. 

The tension due to the fabric may be considered as follows. 

Fig. 158 shows a sketch of the leading edge of a rib with fabric upon 
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it. T represents the total pull on top and bottom surface. If I be the 
tension due to doping per inch, then T =st. 

The force T acts tangentially to the curves of the leading edge, top 
and bottom, and is resisted by internal forces in the rib. If is the angle 
between the tangents, 
then, as shown in the dia- 
gram of forces in the 

figure, the resultant R » 

bisects and its value is SZ^Z?— 

R=2Tcos? 
= 2st cos - 

The value of ( may be Ph, 168 

taken as 8 to 4 lbs. per 

inch. The same method is applied to the trailing edge. The forces upon 
the rib are now all determined. The next step is to decide upon the 
type of rib, and various possibilities are open. 

® © 



Fig. 159 shows a few varieties of design in use. 

(a) is of warren girder construction. 

(b) is an N girder construction. 

(c) is an " open window " construction. 

(d) is a solid Web with lightening holes cut away. 

For any but the smallest aeroplanes the first two are to be recommended, 
and (6) is the better of these for the reason that the compression members 
are always the shortest possible, whereas in (a) these members are as long 
as the tension strips. 

Since the strength of a strut is inversely proportional to the square 
of its length, it follows that there is a great waste in weight when these 
members are' longer than necessary. 

(c) and (d) are practically the same type except that (c) is shown with 
stiffening strips for the strut members. These may or may not be required, 
and can be used in (d) as well as in (c) if necessary. 

Consider first the design of a rib of the type (b). The same method 
of design is of course applicable to (a). 

The outer profile is determined already by the section of aerofoil to be 
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used, and this should be drawn out carefully to a large scale and inked 
in, as it will be required for several attempts. A first arrangement of the 
internal bracing can then be sketched in in pencil. The load curve ABC 
should now be set up to scale and the forces R t and R a obtained as 
previously explained (Fig. 16T 




The load coming upon each node of the girder is found by measurement 
of areas from ABC, which should be divided up as indicated in the figure. 

The spar reactions are now found by means of the polygon of forces 
in the usual way and a stress diagram for the structure drawn. 

The procedure is repeated for the case when the centre of pressure is 
in its most backward position, the corresponding pressure distribution 
curve being taken. The loads obtained in the various members of the 
truss are tabulated for both conditions, and the design of each member 
carried out to withstand the maximum. 

Tension members usually consist of thin strips of spruce, and their 
size is generally fixed by conditions of end attachment to the flanges of 
the rib and not by stress considerations. 

The strut members may be made of spruce strips with stiffening tacked 
and glued to them (Fig. 161) or may be made of solid spruce. 




Various other sections may be used as indicated in Fig. 161, but this 
is largely a question of taste to be settled by the individual designer. 

The flanges are almost, always of T section, and their design is a com- 
paratively simple matter, as they consist of laterally loaded struts, and 
may be tested by standard methods. 

In this type of design it is usual to make the various members of 
separate pieces of wood fastened to the flanges; but it is possible to 
cut the whole of the web portion out of three-ply, and to glue on local 
stiffening pieces for strut members where required. In this case the flange 
is formed of a lath of spruce grooved to take the central web portion to 
which it ia glued (Fig. 162). 
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Some bays of a rib of the type under consideration will need to be 
counterbraced, and a method of determining which will require this needs 
some explanation. 

The function of the diagonal cross strips is to take the shear load across 
the section at which they occur, and the direction of this shear is the factor 
determining which diagonal in the bay is required. 

Fig. 163 (a) shows a rib with the load curve ABE for the most forward 
position of the centre of pressure plotted upon the chord AE as a base 
line. The reactions at C and D, the spar positions, are found by one of 
the usual methods, and then by an integration of the load curve the 
shearing force diagram AFGKHJE is determined. This shearing force 
curve cuts the base line at K, indicating that at this point the shear force 
changes Bign. The aame work is done for the rib when the centre of 




pressure is in its most aft position, and a new shearing force diagram 
A'F'G'K'H'J'E' (Fig. 163 (b)) is obtained. 

The shear force in this case changes sign at K\ and so it is clear that 
between the two points K and K' on the rib, the shear may be either 
positive or negative, and hence any bays occurring between these points 
require counterbracing. 

The cases considered enable the rib to. be designed for normal flight 
conditions, bat there is a special case which requires emphasis. When 
the aeroplane is flying at a high speed, e.g. in a dive, a very heavy down 
load is thrown on the front part of the aerofoil, and the strength of the 
ribs for this condition must be very carefully considered. Pressure dis- 
tribution curves will show this loading for fine angles of incidence, and 
the treatment is exactly similar to the cases described above. 

In view of the concentration of load upon the front part of the rib 
it is always advisable to make this portion as short as possible, and as 
rigid as it can be obtained. 

Many fatal accidents have occurred through the neglect of this principle 
in rib design. 

Another point requiring attention is the attachment of the ribs to the 
spars. As already pointed out, the function of the ribs is to transmit the 
load upon the fabric to the spars, and to enable them to do this work 
efficiently a good attachment is essential. The load is transmitted by 
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shear across the web portion of the rib, and so this portion most be very 
strongly attached to the web of the spar. 

Fig. 164 shows a type of construction which was the partial cause 
of a fatal accident. The web C stopped short against the web of the 
spar, and was not attached to it 
in any way. Consequently the 
shear on the rib had to be trans- 
mitted to the spar through the 
small rib flanges. These were not 
sufficiently strong to do this, and 
the leading edge failed under the 
heavy local loads in high-speed 
flight- The rib should have been 
attached by means of fillets, as 
indicated at B, .which allow the 
whole of the cross section of the 
rib to come into play and not the 
flanges only. 

So far the case of the trussed 
rib only has been considered, and 
no mention has been made of the 
p IQ . ie«, open window type of construc- 

tion. As stated at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, this type should only be used on comparatively small 
aeroplanes. 

The loads coming upon a rib are, of course, independent of the internal 
design of the member, and so much of the preceding work stands good for 
any construction. It is, however, unfortunately almost impossible to 
make calculations upon a structure of this type, since the whole strength is 
dependent on the rigidity of the joints of the vertical struts to the flanges. 
The flanges are in pure bending under the air load, and have also bending 
moments in them due to the loads transmitted through the vertical members, 
but these latter moments are not determinate with any degree of accuracy. 
If this type is contemplated, therefore, it is safest to rely on test figures 
alone for the strength. 

The special case of the compression ribs will be dealt with in the next 
chapter, under struts. 

147. Leading and Trailing Edges. — Owing to the fact that there is 
heavy local loading on the front of the ribs, the leading edge of the plane 
should be of a rigid and strong construction. The selection of a section 
is, however, a matter of taste, as the loads upon it are very uncertain. 

In order to strengthen the portion of the rib between the leading edge 
and the front spar, and also to retain the correct shape of the aerofoil, 
it is usual to insert small nose ribs or riblets between the main ribs. These 
are either stopped on the spar or preferably carried over it (p. 19). 

The trailing edge is not important as a load carrying member, since 
the greatest load upon it is the tension due to fabric. 

It is quite common practice to make this member of kite cord, and this 
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answers very well. Spruce may be and often is used, but it is preferable 
to employ small metal sections. The advantage of metal over wood is 
that it does not warp, and also for the small size required the latter 
material is very liable to fracture in service, whereas metal may bend a 
little but will not break. The difference in weight is very little and is 
compensated for by the longer life and freedom from accidental fracture 
when metal is used. 

148. main Spars. — The loads upon the main spars and the methods of 
estimating the strength of these members have already been dealt with, 
bnt there are various points in connection with design, which require some 
attention. By far the commonest form of spar is the timber one, usually 
spruce or an equally good wood, cut out of the solid and spindled to an 
I section for lightness. 

There is very little to be said on the main question of the design of 
these members. The overall dimensions are practically fixed by the shape 
of the aerofoil to be used, and questions of strength determine the amount 
which can safely be spindled out. On detail points, however, there are 
important questions to be considered. 

At the interplane struts and drag strut positions the spar should be 
left solid, partly to give the fittings a flat bed and partly to obtain the 
necessary strength for the spar at these points. It is the usual practico 
to attach interplane fittings to the spars with vertical bolts, and so it is 
necessary to keep a solid section at all such points. 

Spindling should not start rapidly, but should be gradual from the 
solid to the fully lightened section, since a sudden change of section leads 
to a concentration of Btress, 
and is often dangerous even 
when the strength on paper 
appoarssatisfactory. Fig.l65,A, 
shows the wrong, and Fig. 

165, B, the correct method of * 

doing the spindling. Questions ^ ' I £ — "IV"""' I 

as to the positions of bolt holes ( " l 1 tH 1 — "'-■» . I 

in the spars will be dealt with, A B 

when discussing the design of Fio. iw. 

main plane fittings. 

149. Built-up and Box Spars. — The serious shortage of suitable timber 
for spar construction during the war has led to the development of various 
forms of construction by which economy in this material could be effected. 
Many forms of built-up and box spars of spruce and similar timber have 
been used with great success. The one objection to all forms of this 
construction is that they depend so largely upon glue for their strength : 
but given good quality glue, which is not affected by exposure, the built-up 
members are as strong as the solid spindled section of the same 
dimensions. 

The first type of built-up spar is the laminated. 
These are constructed of several laminee of timber glued together as 
shown in Fig. 166. These members were found on test to be just as 
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strong as solid members of the same overall dimensions made from the 
same material. After gluing, these spars can be spindled just like solid 
ones (B) ; but it should be noted that where a lamination is spindled right 
through as at (C), the radius of spindling should be kept as large as possible 
in order that the glued area may be as big as can be obtained. For this 
reason the form shown at (D) or (E) is the best, and should be adopted 
wherever possible, as it gives a gluing depth equal to the whole depth of 
the spar. The section shown at (F) is built up of horizontal lamina. The 
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thickness of the laminations should be so arranged that the flange is divided 
into two equal portions by the joint. 

It should be noted in connection with this form of construction that 
no bolts or pegs are required. Tests upon specimens with and without 
bolts have shown that not only is there no increase of strength obtained 
by their use, but actually a decrease was noted. 

Box spars are of several slightly differing forms, but all contain the same 
principle of separate pieces of timber for the webs and flanges. 

Fig. 167 shows various forms of this type of spar. A is a plain box 
with flanges and webs of spruce glued and bradded or screwed together. 



The fillets / at the corners may or may not be present, but their principal 
function is to increase the glued surface between flanges and webs, and 
as this is one of the most important points in the construction of such 
members they will always appear in good design. 

B shows a similar form, but the flanges are recessed for the webs, and 
since this decreases the vertical glue area it is not to be recommended. 
C shows the webs recessed for the flanges. This is a sound form of con- 
struction, but it involves rather more work than that shown at A, and 
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has no compensating advantages over the latter. D shows a box spar 
with spruce flanges and three-ply webs. At first sight this would appear 
to be a very good form, but owing to the fact that three-ply is not as good 
as spruce for resisting compressive stresses the composite flange is slightly 
weaker than a solid spruce one would be. Three-ply, however, is excellent 
material for resisting shearing stresses, and its use for webs is therefore 
sound. E shows a section taken from a German aeroplane, and this is 
probably the most scientific of all the sections shown. The webs are 
made of spruce sandwiched between two strips of thin three-ply and the 
flange is of spindled spruce. These webs combine the advantages Of three- 
ply and spruce, and so the objection raised to type D does not exist. 
The spindled flanges permit the glueing surface to be very large and do 
away with the necessity of fillets as shown in A. 

From the foregoing remarks, then, it should be clear that the criteria 
for a good box spar are — 

(1) Correct materials for flanges and webs. 

(2) Large gluing surfaces. 

The main attachment of the members is provided by glue, but in 
order to add to the strength screwing and bradding are resorted to. As 
long as the glue holds, this is not an added source of strength but rather 
a weakness, but if the glue fails somewhat it does give greater security. 

In bradding and screwing, great care should be exercised to ensure 
that the holes are staggered. Not more than one hole should come on any 
cross section, and the 
form of staggering giving 
the best results is shown 
in Fig. 168, where the full 
lines show the brads on 
the front and the dotted 
lines those on the rear 
face of the spar. 

At any place in a box 
spar where the load is 
applied, or where a joint in the spar occurs, it is necessary to fit a packing 
piece. Those packing pieces should be tapered at the ends in order to 
avoid a sudden change of cross section in the spar, and should be well 
glued into position. 

Fabric wrapping is often placed on spars of this type, but it adds 
nothing to their strength as long as the glue holds. It does, however, 
offer some protection against weathering, and in this respect is useful, 
but the extra weight and work involved probably do not justify its use. 

150. Splices In Span, — It is often necessary, for the sake of economy in 
material, to splice the main spars. During the war the extreme scarcity 
of timber of suitable quality for aeroplane construction led to the practice 
of splicing spars in practically every aeroplane. 

Owing to the importance of the members involved it is of first rate 
moment that the type of splice and its manufacture should receive every 
attention. The splice which is used must be able to withstand a combined 
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bending and axial load, either tensile or compressive, although the latter 
is the one which causes most difficulty. Further, it Bhould have a very 
high efficiency when compared with the strength of the onspliced spar 
which it is to replace, and this efficiency must be obtained by the simplest 
methods possible. The question of simplicity is important for two reasons : 
first, the speed of production ; and secondly, that of reliability. 

It should be remembered that every splice has to be made and fitted 
by a workman, and the more intricacies there are in the type selected the 
greater is the risk of incorrect manufacture, and in moat splices the correct 
facings of the two parts is all-important. It is proposed to discuss some of 
the varieties of splices which have been tested, some with good and others 
with ill success. The authors must acknowledge their indebtedness in 
this matter to a Report issued by the A.T.D. giving the results of an 
investigation into the whole question and containing many valuable 
suggestions and test results. All splices which are of any use rely largely 
for their strength on the presence of glue. It is, however, inadvisable to 
depend entirely on glue, and bolts or pegs are often inserted so that 
should the glue entirely fail, the joint still has a fair margin of strength. 
Since the glue plays such an important part in the strength of the splice 
it would be reasonable to assume that the larger the areas of glued surface, 
the greater would be the strength, and within limits this has been shown 
by test to be true. 

The report previously referred to states that the result of tests showed 
that short splices always gave a very low efficiency, which could be greatly- 
increased for the same type by increasing the length. This is ascribed to 
the fact that the glued surface in a short splice is largely confined to the 
end grain of the wood, which absorbs the glue and renders it only partially 
effective. 

The splices tested may be divided into types as follows : — 

(1) Plain scarfed splices, in which the pieces are cut on the bevel 
(Pig. 169). 
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(2) Tabled splices where the glued surfaces are horizontal (Fig. 170). 

(8) Fingered splices (Fig. 171). 

All these types have modifications in the way of steps, keys, pegs, and 
so on ; and there exist combinations of two types. Some few joints do 
not come into any of the categories strictly, but form isolated groups, 
which are, however, not very important. 

15L Plain Scarfed Splices. — Fig. 169 shows the simplest form of this 
splice, in which two pieces of timber are cut on the bevel and glued 
together along the face abed. Fig. 172 shows a similar joint, but with 
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the glued face in the vertical plane. This form of splice is usually pegged 
or screwed and fabric wrapped. 

A test upon that shown in Fig. 169 screwed and taped, the slope of 
the splice being 4 to 1, gave an efficiency of 53 per cent. When the length 
was increased to give a slope of 8 to 1 , anoTwooden pegs were provided 
along the centre line of the spar, the tape being retained, the efficiency of 



the joint rose to 94_per cent., failure starting by slipping, followed by the 
breaking of the pegs. 

The flame form of splice, hut with the glued face vertical, gave an 
efficiency of 98 per cent. (Fig. 173). In this case the slope was nearly 
14 to 1 . This was the best of the simplest splices tested, and is one which 
has, with slight modifications, been adopted by the Air Ministry as the 
standard. The standard is shown in Fig. 181. 

'• As showing the effect of length on the efficiency of a splice another test 
is quoted. This was done on an almost similar speoimen to the last except 
that the pegs were staggered about the central line of the spar. The length 
of the splice, however, was reduced to half, i.e. the slope was about 7 to 1. 
The joint failed at 68 per cent, efficiency, a loss of 30 per cent. Various 
modifications of this type were tried, but only one needs any mention. 
This is the glued, wedged, pegged and taped splice shown in Fig. 174. 




With a slope of 14 to 1 and six pegs, this gave 73 per cent, efficiency, failure 
occurring by shearing of the steps at the wedges and transverse fracturing 
at the pegs. This form of joint without glue and pegs has a very low 



An interesting form of the straight spliced joint has been adopted by 
the American engineers. Instead of a flush gluing face the surface is 
serrated, thus giving a larger glueing area (Fig. 175). Other details are 
as in British practice. Tests show that this joint gives about the same 
efficiency as the standard English splice when glued, but should the glue 
fail it has a higher strength. 

162. Tabled Joints. — Only one form of tabled joint was tested, which is 
shown in Fig. 176. This consists of a splice of length four times the depth 
of the specimen and is glued, wedged and fitted with keys. The efficiency 
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of this joint was only 24 pet cent, of the solid spar, failure occurring at 
the hardwood key. There are very many variations of the tabled joint, 
but the test quoted shows the unsuitability of the type for use in spars. 
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163. Fingered Joints. — As a general rule this type of joint has a very 
high efficiency due to the large areas of glued surface,' and the fact that it 
approximates to the interleaving of the fibres in the natural wood. It 
is, however, an extremely difficult type to make soundly, and this renders 
it impractical as a commercial proposition. 

Fig. 177 shows a joint in which there are alternating fingers in the two 
halves to be spliced. These are glued, and the whole is fabric wrapped and 
taped. The joint is not symmetrical above and below. The efficiency of 
this splice is about 70 per cent, of the solid. Fig. 178 shows a similar 




type in which the fingers are wedge-shaped, and are horizontal instead of 
vertical. The efficiency of this was 96 per cent., probably largely due to 
the greater length of the splice and consequent increased glued area. 

By arranging the wedge fingers vertically, and adding two pegs in 
addition to gluing and taping (Fig. 179) the joint was made to show an 
efficiency of 108 per cent. _ 

Besides the true fingered joints mentioned there is a type which is 
reallv in the same class. These are butt joints with connecting pieces 
inserted. One of these is shown in Fig. 180, where three connecting 



P 



pieces of three-ply are used. This joint, glued and screwed but not taped, 
failed across the butt with an efficiency of 60 per cent. 

When an extra three-ply connection was inserted screws omitted and 
taping added, the efficiency rose to 60 per cent. 

The best joint of this butt type tested was 8£ inches long instead of 
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8 inches, and had three vertical ash tongues J of an inch thick. It was 
glued and taped, but had neither screws nor pegs. The efficiency was 
89 per cent. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that neglecting the fingered type, 
since this is so complicated in manufacture, the best form of splice is the 
straight scarf, glued, pegged or bolted and wrapped, and this has been 
adopted as the Air Ministry standard. The standard splice is shown in 
Fig. 181. 
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Via. 181. 

164. Position of Splices. — All the splices mentioned were tested under a 
combined bending moment and direct thrust, but the smaller the moment 
on them the greater is the strength. All splices in solid spars should, 
therefore, be placed as near a point of inflection as can be arranged, 
and in no case at a point where the bending moment exceeds one-half 
the maximum in the bay. Also no splice should be put at a point where 
there is a concentrated load from a drag strut, wire or interplanc strut. 

When splicing box spars the straight scarf joint should also be used 
both for flanges and webs. In this case the flanges should be jointed at 
a point where the bending moment does not exceed one-half of the 
maximum and the webs as near as possible to points of minimum shear. 
In splicing laminated spars the various lamina should be scarfed sepa- 
rately, and the scarfs arranged so as to break joint. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

DETAILED DESIGN STRUTS 

166. Long and Short Struts. — The importance of struts in the design of an 
aeroplane renders it necessary to go rather fully into this Bide of the 
subject. It will be most convenient to deal with the various sections of 
the aeroplane by themselves, discussing the strut members occurring 
in each in relation to the special problems they present. Before this can 
be done, however, some general remarks on this kind of member are 
necessary. 

If a very short strut or pillar be subjected to a compressive load a 
shortening takes place before ultimate failure occurs. When this failure 
happens it does so by a direct crushing of the specimen, the actual form 
of crushing depending on the kind of material under test. A brittle 
material, e.g. atone, fails by an actual partition of material along lines 
approximately at 45 degrees to the load, due to a shearing stress across 
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these planes, whereas a material like mild steel would fail by actual flatten- 
ing or flowing of the material. The two cases are indicated in Fig. 182. 
If a very long strut be tested to destruction, however, failure occurs in a 
very different manner. Assume the strut to be quite straight at the 
commencement of the test and the load applied absolutely axially. Up 
to a certain point nothing happens, the strut keeps perfectly straight and 
carries the load without any trouble. Moreover, if the strut be deflected 
slightly, it will return to its straight position, showing that it is in a state 
of stable equilibrium. When a certain load is reached, however, the 
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stmt, on being deflected slightly, will remain in the deflected position, 
and is now in a state of neutral equilibrium. Any increase in this load, 
however slight, causes the deflection to increase until it reaches such an 
amount that the ultimate fibre stress of the material is reached and failure 
occurs. This failure is known as buckling, and the load just causing 
buckling to occur is called the critical load of the strut. 

It will be understood from the foregoing that there are two distinct 
types of failure of a strut, very short members failing by the stress exceeding 
the ultimate compressive stress of the material, and very long members 
failing by buckling. Between the two extremes of very short and very 
long struts failure occurs by a combination of direct compressive stress 
and buckling. 

166. Baler's Theory of Long Struts. — The long strut, as pointed out, fails 
by buckling, and hence the problem of the determination of its crippling 
load becomes really one of stability. Euler's solution of 
this problem is the one generally used in calculations of 
strength for long struts. The Eulor strut is homogeneous, 
of uniform cross section, and very long in relation to its 
cross sectional dimensions. The load is supposed to .be 
applied perfectly axially. 

Suppose AB to be such a strut with a load P applied, 
and having phi-jointed ends. T.et the deflection at the 
centre from the line of action of P be a. 

Take co-ordinate axes tangential and normal to the 
strut at its centre. 

At a distance x from the origin let the deflection 
be a — y. 




Then 



dx« EI EI 1 l y>s 



where I is the least moment of inertia of the cross section of the strut. 
Therefore S^M^lf 

The solution of this equation is 



,-A*i( a /* i . ? ) + B(>ob( v /T..)+. . 

where A and B are constants to be determined. 



(1) 



When x =0, 
Therefore 



B+a = 



or B = —a 

Also when x = 0, 38 = 

' dx 

Hence, differentiating 
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and substituting, = A^/^q, whence A =0, and equation (1) becomes 
y = -a cos (v gj' *) + ■ 
At the end A in Fig. 184,1/ =a, 4=5 
Therefore a=ajl - cos (v^j • £ )j 



««»(Vct.5)-0 



EI'2' 
For this equation to hold, either a or cos (a/pt-s) must be equal to 

zero. If a is zero there is no bending, and the critical load has not been 
reached. 

Hence, for the critical value of P 



"Wwi-i) = 



The smallest value of \/pj • « giving thiB condition is 5 



V T! 



Therefore 



EI*2 2 

P j»_lT« 

EI' 4 4 
„ »rSEI 



This gives the critical load for a long column. If, instead of being 
pin-jointed, the strut is rigidly fixed at the ends (Fig. 186), it is clear that 
the slope at the ends and at the middle being zero, there 
are points of inflection at the quarter points of the strut 
D and E. 

The part DE can now be considered the pin-jointed strut, 
and its length is 1/2. This' is known as the equivalent strut 
length of AG. Hence for this method of fixing 
p w*EI 4ff«EI 

Any other particular cases may either be deduced as 
_ + above or solved by the method shown for the original result. 
167. Short Columns. — For a very short column, 
Fra. ISO. if/ = the ultimate compressive stress ; 

A = the cross sectional area ; 
P = the failing load ; 
P=/A 
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For stmts which are sufficiently long to have aome tendency to buckle, 
and yet are not long enough for the direct compressive stress to be negli- 
gible, it is clear that the ultimate failing load must lie between P ==— jr~ 

and F ==fA. Many formula have been proposed for this case, but probably 
the most used is that known as the Rankine formula. This is 



where P, /, A, I have the values previously assigned them, k is the least 
radius of gyration of the cross section, and a is a constant for the material 
of the strut, which should be determined by experiment. 

Consider this formula. It is clear that when I becomes very small 
the value of P approaches the figure /A, which is the correct value for the 
ultimate strength of short pillars. 

By a proper adjustment of the value of a the formula can be made to 
reduce to the Euler equation at the other end of the scale. 

Thus P = /A l , 



+<i) 
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When I is very large compared with k, 

k . . „ n'EI 

henoe a-JL-L, 

This theoretical value of a, although not as good as 
one derived from experimental results, is, nevertheless, 
useful in oases where such tests cannot be readily ob- 
tained. If the Bankine formula quoted is required for 
struts with fixed ends, the value of the equivalent strut 
length is Ji, which, being substituted for I in the result 
gives the required value of P. 

168. Eccentrically Loaded Strut — So far only the ease 
of a strut with an axial load has been considered, but there 
is practically always an eccentricity of loading due either 
to the form of the end fitting or to variation in the 
shape of the strut due to inaccurate workmanship, or 
to both of these causes. It is therefore necessary to 
know what effect an eccentric load may have upon the 
ultimate strength of a member. Consider the case of an 
Enler strut with a load P, having the line of action at a 
distance e from the vertical axis of the strut before bending (Fig. 186). 
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Adopting the same notation as in paragraph 156, 

dx* 

d'y. 

The solution of this is 

y = (o+ e) Jl - cos (x\/ gj)j 






The bending moment at the origin, that is, the centre of the strut, 
is P(o + e) 



-»~<Wid 



11 1 is the minimum moment oi inertia, and h is the distance from the 
most stressed fibre to the neutral axis of the section, then the maximum 
compressive stress in the strut is 



Pell jl /P\ 



-LAP 



+ i 



where A is the cross sectional area of the strut. 

159. Eccentric Load on Short Column.— Consider 
the case now of a short column under an eccentric 
load P (Fig. 187). It is assumed that the column is 
sufficiently short to fail by compression only, and 
that there is no bnckling effect. 

The stress on the material is made up of two 
parts— 

(1) The direct stress = P/A distributed equally 
over the area. 

(2) The bending stress = Peft/I, where I and h are 
used as in the previous paragraph. 

This bending stress is the maximum value, and is 
compressive on the inner and tensile on the outer 
fibre, varying uniformly between. 
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Hence the maximum stress in the material is 

*-K'+S) « 

and the minimum 

" AV W 
In Raukine's formula, already quoted, 

, J 

where/ is the ultimate compressive stress of the material considered. 
The effect of an eccentricity e is in effect to reduce this value of/ in 

the ratio of - ■ ■ , as shown in equation (1) above. Hence, for the case 

of a strut which is of sufficient length to be taken out on Raukine's formula, 
and which has an eccentricity e, the form of the equation becomes 



i + 



<flFI 



w 



It should be noted that this eccentricity may be due to a curvature 
of Jhe strut as in a bent longeron. A variation in the elastic qualities of 
a member is equivalent to an eccentricity of loading, and hence practically 
every strut is of this type. 

180. Southwell's Modification of Smith's Formula lor Fin-Jointed 
Strata. — If a long strut were of absolutely uniform section and perfectly 
straight it would give an ultimate crippling load very near to that 
calculated by Euler's formula ; but in practice there is always an eccen- 
tricity in the strut due to deviation from straightness and to slight 
variation in thickness. 

In view of this fact, the figures given on test are not quite so high as 
the Euler load allows. Further, struts are often required which are not 
sufficiently long for their strength to be governed purely by their resist- 
ance to buckling. It has been found by a large number of experiments 
that a formula devised by Professor Smith and modified by Major E. V. 
Southwell, R.A.F., gives a very good figure for the crippling load of 
tubular struts of normal straightness. The following statement of the 
formula and method of constructing a curve representing it is taken from 
a pamphlet issued by the Admiralty Air Department, edited by Professor 
C. F. Jenkin, and the curves in Appendix II. are also reproduced from the 
same source. 
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This formula for the limiting load of a round-ended or pin-jointed 
strut is 

P =i ,A= - M 

Where P = The limiting load. 1 

j> = The limiting average stress. 
A = The area of the cross section of the strut. 
'p y = The yield point of the material. 3 
k = The greatest distance of any point on the section from the 

centre line (= the outside radius for a circular tube). 
S = The equivalent eccentricity of loading. 
k => The radius of gyration of the cross section. 
E = Young's Modulus of the material. 
I = Length of the strut. 
The equivalent eccentricity of loading 8 is the sum of three terms — 

(1) The crookedness of the tube, i.e. the maximum deflection of any 
point on the centre line of the tube from the line through the centres of 
the pin-joints (due to crookedness of the tube). 

In commercial tubes the crookedness need not exceed 0-02 inch per 
foot run of tube. With careful manufacture it may be made much less. 

(2) A quantity representing the effect of the eccentricity of the bore 
of the tube. This may be taken as 0*025 times the bore of the tube, if 
the maximum eccentricity is due to a variation of thickness of the wall of 
the tube of + 10 per cent. (Total difference between thickest and thinnest 
side = 20 per cent, of mean thickness.) 

(8) The radius of the friction circle of the pin-joint (i.e. the radius, of 
the pin X coefficient of friction). This term may be omitted if the tube 
is pinned to attachments which do not rotate so as to assist the bending 
of the strut. 

This formula cannot be used directly, because ji appears on both sides ; 
but curves may be drawn and the results read from them. 

101. To construct a Curve representing Smith's Modified Formula.— 
The co-ordinates chosen are the limiting average stress p and Ijk the 
ratio of the length to the least radius of gyration of the cross section of 
the strut. 

First, draw Euler's Curve given by the equation 

ir->Efc* 
also the horizontal line j}— elastic limit or yield point (LS, in Fig. 188). 

1 The limiting load is the load which makes the maximum stress in the tube equal to 
the yield point or elastic limit, whichever is inserted in the formula. The formula is true 
for vt ruts of any section, and of any elastic material, if p be used instead of p r 

' The strictly accurate formula should have p., the elastic limit, instead of p„ the yield 
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Next choose any value of A=sec(Y — X:) with its corresponding 

value of IjV I V given by p — , j from the following table, and mark off 

M so that 

LM_ A M 

MO k* 
and on the horizontal MD mark off Q, so that 
MQ I 



Then Q is a point on the required curve. Any number of pointB may be 
found by selecting a series of values of A and IfV from the table. 
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Tabu or Values . 
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0-05 
010 
015 
0S» 



1-012 
1-028 
1-061 



1-173 
1-236 
1-315 
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0-60 
OSS 
0-60 
0-65 
0-70 


1-414 

1-540 

1-701 
1-0U 
2-203 


0-75 
0-80 
0-85 
090 
0-05 


2813 
3-236 
4-284 
6-329 
12-745 











It will be noticed that the curve constructed in this way depends on 
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the values chosen for Young's modulus! E, the elastic limit 01 yield point, 
and the equivalent eccentricity 8. For a given quality of steel (or for 
tubes made in accordance with one specification) Young's Modulus and the 
elastic limit oi yield point may be assumed to be constant ; but the value 
of 8 will generally depend on the length of the strut. The curve, as drawn 
above, is only correct for one value of 8. 

If a series of curves be drawn for a series of values of 8, then the limiting 
stress may be read off one or other curve for any strut made of the steel 
(determined by E and the elastic limit or yield point) for which the curves 
are drawn. 

If the value of 8 be assumed to be a definite function of the dimensions 
of the tube, say, for commercial tubes — 

„ length internal diameter 
~600~ + 40 

then a new curve may be drawn for a reasonably straight tube of any 
selected size, giving the limiting stress for all lengths. The curves in 
Appendix II. have been drawn in this way, and give the limiting loads for 
struts of any length made of tubes of standard dimension and the quality 
of steel specified in Air Board Specification T. 6 (E =18,600 tons per 
square inch ; p w <= 28 tons per square inch). 

The formula and curves may be used for struts of all lengths and all 

thicknesses of wall greater than ■ . *""? — 

This method of obtaining curves for Smith's formula is due to Major 
R. V. Southwell. 

162. Deflection of a Strut. — A strut whose length is very great com- 
pared with its diameter may give a large deflection under the limiting 
load ; it is, therefore, desirable to calculate the deflection of such a strut. 

The deflection due to the limiting load is given by the expression — 

Deflection due to limiting load = — r- x=r — 8 
* d BC 

If the strut is initially crooked, the total deflection will be the sum of the 
initial deflection and the deflection due to the limiting load. 

In the above expression AB and BC are to be measured off the strength 
curve corresponding to the strut. For example, suppose that the curve 
in Fig, 189 corresponds with the tube in question, and let — 

OC = The length of the strut (56 inches). 
CA = The yield point (28 tons per square inch). 
CB = The ordinate to the curve at point B, i.e. the limiting stress 
(18*1 tons per square inch). 

8 = The equivalent eccentricity of loading (0 - 2 inch). 

d^The outside diameter of the strut (2J inches). 

k = The radius of gyration of the cross section (0'73 inch). 

Google 
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Then in Fig. 189 



AB 
BC 

a 



113 
= 0-501 inch 



Therefore the deflection due to the limiting load = 0*367 inch. The figure 

shows clearly how the deflection increases with the length, by the increase in 
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Fig. 189. 

IBS. Modification of Perry's Approximate Formula. — For the Limiting 
strBBfl of a stmt this is — _^_____ 

where Q=J>, + (l +2^)p« 

and p^-j-, 

(This is the Eolerian value of the maximum stress.) 
As before p = The limiting average stress. 
f y = The yield point of the steel. 

1= The length of the tube. 

k = The radius of gyration of the cross section of tube. 

S = The equivalent eccentricity of loading (denned above). 

d= The diameter of the tube. 

E = Young's Modulus. 

p., , ..Cooglc 
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This formula gives values of p about 6 pet cent, below those given by 
Smith's formula ; it thus errs on the safe side. It may be applied 
directly to calculate p for struts of any length, and any thickness of wall 

,, diameter 
greater than — ^ — 

For use in conjunction with this formula, the expression for the 
deflection of a stmt under the limiting load may be written — 

Deflection doe to limiting load =^=- x — — - — 8 
dp 

It the strut is initially crooked, the total deflection will be the sum of the 
initial deflection and the deflection due to the limiting load. 

If, in any particular case, the tube to be used is not of a gauge or 
diameter covered by the curves on pp. 805, 306, and 307, the curve on 
p. 309 will enable its strength to be calculated without the need for work- 
ing through the whole formula. 

Streamline tubular struts are occasionally used, but as a general rule 
circular ones are preferable, owing to more certainty in manufacture 
and a greater degree of standardization, thus ensuring more uniformity in 
strength. If the streamline ones are used, however, the strength may be 
calculated on the Smith formula. 

For oval tubes the results have been worked out, and Fig. 266 shows 
the form of section and the strength curve which enables any size strut 
to be dealt with if it is made to Air Board Specification T.6, giving 
a yield point of 28 tons per square inch and a value of E of 13,600 toils 
per square inch. 

164. Robertson's Stmt Formula for Pin-Jointed Strata. — A formula 
devised by Major Robertson, R.A.F., gives extremely good results when 
judged by test check figures. This formula is 

where / = the ultimate stress which may be allowed on the strut. 

/„ = the ultimate compressive stress of the material of the strut. 
/„ = the ultimate buckling stress which is the Euler crippling load for 

the strut divided by the cross-sectional area, 
i) = *003 l/k, a figure obtained by Robertson from a careful analysis 
of many results ; 
where I is the length of the strut and k the least radius of gyration. 

This formula takes account of the fact that there is always a certain 
amount of unavoidable eccentricity of loading, however carefully the end 
fittings are designed. This eccentricity is partly due to the fittings, and 
partly to the fact that material is never really homogeneous, which gives 
a virtual eccentricity or initial curvature. 

166. Pin-Jointed Stmt with a Concentrated Lateral Load.— Let AB be 
a pin-jointed strut under an end load P, and a concentrated side load W. 
Let the dimensions be as in Fig. 190. 

D, 9 itiz«iby Google 
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Take the origin at A. 

For any point from x => to x = 



«-3+*-(.-£> 



where '''"E 
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6 1 1 


? 

L. — a- — ■+. 4 

(A)» 

F10. 190. 


--4 


Since y =0 when a; =0, B, =0 




At a; = we have 

. . , W ab- 





So by taking the origin at B we have when x' = b, y w = a similar expres- 
sion with a and b interchanged derived from the second span. 

W fc W a 

therefore A,Binua+^= __ a = A a sini*6 + -=■ r - i 6 . . . (1) 

ro + o r a-\-o 

Also the two valaes of -j- are equal and opposite, since W is approached 
from opposite sides. 

W b f W a > 

~/iA 1 cos/*o + -^.^-p- ij = -J-/iA s co9/*& ( +^- o - : p^J . (2) 

Hence, from (1) and (2) 

A] A 2 /1A1 cofj/io+^Ajj cos/ii 

sin fib sin/xa - /* sin/xb cos/ia-j-/* sin /*a cos /*fc 

W/F 

/isinfi(a + h) 

from (2) from x =0 to * =0 

W sin/J. , W / b \ 

y= p- smKa + b) - 8m ^' t 'p-^-+fc> 
Bin/16 
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M=EI.^ = *- , --=-,. 

ax* p. Bin fi(a + b) 

., „ W sin im Bin ub 
htx=a M inw( = i _.C7__gr 

166. The Crippling Load of a Stmt Unsymmetrical about the Centre. — 

This method of solution is duo to Mr. J. Case. In Fig. 191 A'oA is a strut 
unsymmetrical about its centre line oy. 



Let P, = the crippling load of a strut with its two halves like oA. 
Let P 2 = the crippling load of a strut with its two halves like oA'. 
With the usual notation we have for small deflections 

-■1.3-p* 

Therefore tor oA' 5 = /°-*eT+* ■ ■ • • 0) 

-dtoroA J— £*$*+* n 

where tj> is the slope at o. 

Integrating (1) and (2) and putting y <= o when x = „ or — - 

For oh' V -ft( + JO +/*/° ^ . dx . dz 

— 2 
1 

andforoA y =<f>{x - ty + [* f^.dx.dx. 

If d =the deflection at the centre these give 

d = y.l+f i f^ 1 .dx,ax (3) 

~2 

I 

and d = -W + j* j'p.dx.dx . . . . (4) 

Now j/ is everywhere email and decreases continuously from d at the 

Dgtzec By GoOgle 
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centre to zero at the ends of the strut. Assume then for a strut symmetrical 
about the centre section 



y =dcos 



The difference between the ordinates will be small everywhere, and 
the difference between the second integrals of the curves will be still 
smaller. 

Adding (8) and (4) 



2d 



~s 

For a symmetrical strut the same assumption leads to 

YY °°<«(f) jy -— (?)■* 

i 

"Ht) 



(5) 



Jo Jo 



C09 (t) 



Applying this first to a strut whose two halves are like oA, and then to 
ie whose two halves are like oA', we have 



hi 



a 
p* 



Hence, from (6) 



P _ P, 



+ *- 



from which F is determined in terms of the calculable values P, and P s . 

167. Stmt with Two Unequal Compressions in Two Portions. — The solu- 
tion of this case, which occurs in the spars of an aeroplane due to the fact 
that each main bay may have several drag bays, is given by Miss Cave- 
Browne-Cave. 

The strut AB has a load P in the portion AC, and a load HP in the portion 
CB. It is pin-jointed at A and B, and has the same EI throughout. The 
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unequal compressions are balanced by reactions at the pin-joints, no externa) 
couple being applied by the junction of the bays. 




The ordinary Euler method then leads to the following results. 
The failing load for the bay with the greater compression —=ps^ 

" here Msa^C 

and 8 is defined by 

, . _ smaller compression 

larger compression 
, length of bay with smaller compression 

length of bay with larger compression 

If the arithmetic mean of the two compressions is taken as acting 
on the full length of the strut, the error is very small, as will be seen from 
the following table. 



i ! 1 

i >1 

«4 -7 

84 1 



2% 

<2% 

i% 

1% 



This error is so small as to be negligible, and the arithmetic mean may, 
therefore, be taken on the full length of the strut to obtain the required 
result. 

168. Interplane Struts. — These members are always of sufficient length 
to allow of them being calculated on the Euler formula, but it must be 
carefully ensured that sufficient area is left at the ends to take the direct 
stresB. They may be either parallel or tapered ; the latter, when the 
tapering is done to a correct form, being more economical both in weight 
and head resistance. 

The estimation of the strength of the parallel strut presents no difficulty, 
the ordinary Euler formula being directly applicable. 

168, Barling and Webb Tapered Strut. — The tapered strut is not such a 
simple proposition as the above. The best form of taper to adopt is one 
which gives a strut failing simultaneously at every section, since this is 
obviously the most economical in material. The mathematical solution of 
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this problem is extremely complicated, but it lias been solved by Messrs. 
Webb and Barling, 1 and their work, having been verified by actual tests, 
enables the designer to set out his most economical strut. The mathe- 
matical work is not quoted here, but the results are given in such a form 
as to enable them to be appUed quickly to any design. 
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Every section normal to the axis is assumed to be geometrically similar 
to every other section parallel to it. 
Let P =the ultimate load which the strut has to carry. 
I = the length. 

t B = a dimension of the strut at the centre section. 
A, = the cross- sectional area of the strut at the centre section = at 2 . 
Io =the moment of inertia of the centre section =pt a *. 

' A,| are corresponding values for the end section. 
W 
C = a load coefficient denned as the ratio of P to the Enter failing load 

for a parallel strut of length I and moment of inertia I„. 
/ = the ultimate stress of the material. 

1 Aeronautical Reprints, No. 9. Royal Aeronautical Society. "Aeroplane Strata," 
Barling and Webb. . TToOoTe 
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p 
The coefficient C varies with the value of ,^ , aa shown in Pig. 193. 

To design a solid tapered stmt proceed as follows : — 
Assume a value of C about -8, and from the equation 

I* 

determine the first approximation to t a , 

p 
Now find A„ and calculate the value ^-. From the curve determine 

the value of C corresponding to this, and repeat the calculation for t„ 
using the new C. 

Then d=Wn- fixing the end dimensions of the strut. 

/A 
The curves in Fig. 194 show the correct tapers for various values of the 

ratio -*-, and so the strut may be designed. 

The saving in weight by the use of this design compared with the 
parallel strut may be as much as 19 per cent. 

170. EUipticaUy Tapered Pin-Jointed Stmt. — The following method of 
finding the strength of an elliptioally tapered strut is due to Mr. Arthur 
Berry. 

Consider a strut of length I. 

The cross sections at all points are geometrically similar, and the 
taper along the length is elliptical. 

Let Iq = the moment of inertia of the centre cross section. 

I = „ „ „ of any section at a distance x from the 

centre. 
A = the area of the centre cross section. 

A = „ „ „ at a distance x from the 

centre. 

Then '"^-s)' 



and A «= A, 



<0-S) 



Then, as for the standard Euler strut, 



Bl.g + P^O 



Let mA be the area of the cross section of a uniform strut which can 
just stand up to the load P, so that 



r , . C.OOglc 
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Substitute in (1) for I and P 

\V 
( 1 -p)-ff + 7ra-G)' 1 '- 
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Put x = b tanh 8 and ^ = b tanh a. 

• nd d« cosh* e 

I 1 \» OOBh'8 (J /cosh" » <fy\ ■ ra* f»\ ! „_,, 

"""■""Use's) -—h—ik b^-mi + b>i^^i!' J - v 
- » cosl1 • + w o (I) ! » C0Sh » - ° 



The solution is 



>+kSL(I/- , }»' M8h ' , = 



»«0*«=0«.{«/ fi ^ ; .Q' 



tanh 3 

(This is arranged to satisfy -vj[ = when = 0, so there is only one constant 
of integration.) 

Since y vanishes at the end where * =„> * = a 



3 l-^sShfi) 1 " 



therefore "V fiS^S) " ' *2 

or m 2=tanh2aji + (^)5 

The curve in Fig. 195 has been plotted from this result, and from it 
the strength of an elliptically tapered strut can be obtained, as a percentage 
of the strength of the parallel strut of the same centre dimensions. 

171. Pin-Jointed Strut with Straight Taper.— It is assumed that a beam 
with a linear taper, and loaded centrally, will bear the same relation to a 
parallel beam as regards stiffness that two struts, one linearly tapered 
and the other parallel, will do. 
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FlO. 196. 

Let AB in Fig. 196 represent a beam which is geometrically similar 
at every cross section having a linear taper from the centre to the ends. 



Jk 



2/L-B 



% 



sr 



Let S — a dimension at the centre section. 

&S„ = the corresponding dimension at end section. 
Sj = corresponding dimension at x from centre of beam. 



>-'>] 



so that 
Let 



ffl-*)-« 

S,=S„(l-ai) 

B.' = nS.«(l-<»)« „„,„ 
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Adopting the notation of Fig. 196. 



m.^.=.M = -:;(;-«) 



«. , <«**» 5^S V w j a * I 

therefore K j-i = a ,„ rr == a . (7; rjl 

dr 1 nS. 4 (l — or)* 2nS,,*\l — ax)*' 

-dy W ( I 1 



i» + 2a*(i-oi)») + Pl 



<fc 2»S.«fei(l -ox)' 3o'(l -aaO' T 2a*(l 
en 

!s = _ 2nS«(i2S(i^ox)» - 6o»(l =5i)! + 2o»(l - «r.)! + P '* + P * 



v i^T) 



!(«!+■) ) 



3\ ' l2«* 



oi + 1/ J\ 603— al— 41 



<-D 



+ -5=r(*-s)+ 



* SnES,* 3aS /j _al\ ' 6a* V 2/ T 12a*(l -a*)' 

The maximum deflection occurs at the centre where x=0, and is 
given by 

_ W / i' \ 
J,m " 2nES<Al2(2-oI)/ W 

Let 3 be the side of a parallel beam of the same yhape and length which 
gives the same deflection y m « under the same load W as the tapered beam 
just considered, W being applied centrally. The deflection of the parallel 
beam 

(2) 



Equating (1) 


and 


(2) 

W 

48»ES« 


— 48nES* . 






24»E8„«(2 - 


a!) 


or 




S<: 


M>-t) 




but 
therefore 




a ■ 
8 . 







Extending this result to struts it may be taken that a straight parallel 
strut whose side is \/k . S„ is approximately of the same strength as a 
linearly tapered one, varying from S B at the centre to kS at the ends. 
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In rising this formula the factors generally known will be the length of 
the strut, the toad to be carried, and the limit to the size of the end dimen- 
sion (fixed by fitting considerations). 

The first operation is to find the size of parallel strut required to carry 
the load. This will give the value of S. 

Then S* = *S«* 

= S„ S S # 
where S. is the end dimension ; 

8* 
therefore B„* = fi - 

giving S„ the required dimension. 

172. Host Economical Straight Tapered Stmt.— Following on the work 
just done it is possible to determine the best proportion for a linear tapered 

strut. 

Let 1= the length of the stmt assumed sufficiently great to apply 
Euler's formula ; 
P = the buckling load. 
Then, with the same notation as before, 

P = J* 
' PI* 

s * "SB 

but 3*=kS„* 

therefore fcS »* = i£u (1 * 

The volume of the tapered strut is given by 



»/>i 



where h is a correcting constant for the area. 
Substituting from (1) 

=C(t +*' + *-') 

*? =C(?4 , + J*-' -|t~ ') =0 for minimum V 

or k-'(W + k-l)=0 

therefore 84* + 1-1=0 

h = -484 
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The volume of this strut 



-(fc» + k + l) 



= -54i b . &,n 

The volume of the equivalent parallel strut ifl V„ «= 6JS 2 . 

Substituting, V, = "659 b. S. 2 l. 

Therefore the saving in weight is about 18 per cent. 

178. Solid and Laminated Streamline Interplane Strata, — The commonest 
form of interplane strut for the smaller typea of aeroplanes is the stream- 
line section made in one piece of wood. The moment of inertia of a stream- 
line section may be taken approximately as BD 3 /25 as shown in Chapter IX. 
It is sometimes convenient, however, to construct these members in lamina- 
tions, and Fig. 197 shows a number of types which are satisfactory. In 




building laminated struts the following points should be borne in mind, 
as the success, or otherwise, of the construction depends largely on them. 

(1) The individual lamitue should have the same moisture content. 

(2) The timber should be of the same general quality and texture to 

prevent unequal expansion under varying moisture conditions. 
(8) Thematerialmust be straight-grained and, if possible, riven material 
should be used. 

(4) The timber should be in radial planks if possible, i.e. it should have 

edge grain. Tangential planks (flower-grained) should especially 
be avoided for the outer layers. 

(5) The end grain rings should be disposed so as to make angles of 

from 80° to 90° with the joints to avoid warping of the cross 

section. The arrangement of grain shown at g and h is bad, and 

must not be allowed. 

The gluing of laminated struts requires great care, and only the best 

quality glue should be osed. After the struts are finished, bands of glued 

fabric should be applied at a number of points along the member. These 

bands should be composed of fabric from 1 to 1| inches wide, and the 

turns should be lapped to a half width of fabric so that on completion a 

double thickness of fabric is obtained. 

174. Hollow Streamline Strata. — These are constructed in two parts, as 
shown in Fig. 198, which are either spindled to a streamline section as at 
A, or have one or more semicircular hollows as at B and C. The two 
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halves are joined along the symmetrical axis by glue and are usually 
wrapped with glued tape to prevent any opening. 

This type of strut may be either parallel or tapered as in the solid form. 
If the former design is used the strength calculations present no other 




difficulty than the estimation of the moment of inertia, which entails some 
amount of work of a routine nature. 

If all normal sections of the strut are geometrically similar the design of 
a tapered member is carried out in exactly the same way as for the solid, 
as already explained. If the spindling is as shown at B and G, however, the 
problem is rendered extremely complicated, and test results are the safest 
criteria as to the strength of the design. 

175. Built - up Struts. — The two types previously dealt with are in 
common use in many aeroplanes, but in larger craft especially, the weight 
becomes excessive for the strength required, and struts of a built-up cha- 
racter should be adopted. One such form is shown in Fig. 199, which is a 
design used by Messrs. Handley'Page in the 0*400 type aeroplane. AA 



E A E 




represents the strut proper, consisting of two channel members of spruce 
glued together along the edge and keyed to help this joint. These pieces 
are rebated at the joints E to admit fairing strips and C, which are 
glued and bradded to the strut. At intervals these fairing nose and tail 
pieces are supported by very thin lightened diaphragms D, D. 

The whole structure is then wrapped with glued tape, and the strut is 
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complete. This is a particularly neat construction, and has proved very 
sound in practice. The strit portion is left solid at the ends, tapered down 
to fit the sockets, and the fairing brought 
up as close as possible to the incidence 
wires (Fig. 200). 

176. McGruer Bent-wood Strata. — An- 
other good form of construction is that 
known as the McGruer bent-wood strut. 





This type of construction is more suitable for longerons and fuselage 
struts, perhaps, than for interplane struts, and it will be treated when 
dealing with these parts of the structure as regards strength. 

The system consists of moulding layers of specially selected spruce to 
the form required, the layers being spliced as at A (Fig. 201). Two or 
more layers are used to obtain the necessary strength. The strips are 
bent under heat and do not rely on the splices to retain their shape. 
The thickness of the layers varies in different sizes, and tests show the 
strength of these struts to be very good. 

177. Composite Strata. — A form of strut introduced by Messrs. Sopwith 
consists of a steel or duralumin I section, or 
two channels back to back forming an I section, 
into which wooden nose and tail pieces are 
fastened, either by small bolts at intervals, or 

better still by being forced into position. The 
Tio. 202. whole strut is then wrapped with glued tape, 

and the result is a very good strong strut (Fig. 202j. 

178. Metal Strata.— Steel or duralumin tubes faired off to a streamline 
shape to reduce resistance make excellent struts. From the standpoint 
of end fittings they are probably the most satisfactory, since these can be 
made so much smaller and simpler than for ordinary wooden struts. As 
regards weight for strength,- also, they compare very favourably with the 
latter type for all except the smaller aeroplanes. A great point in their 
favour also is the reduction of head resistance gained by their use. 

In designing a strut of this type the whole load should be assumed to 
be carried on the tube, as it is not wise or economical to make the fairing 
of such cross sectional dimensions that it can bear any appreciable 
amount. 

179: Drag Strata. — These members are usually too short to be treated 
as Euler struts, and so either the Rankine formula or one of its modifica- 
tions must be used in design. 

Dgtzec By G00gle 
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The simplest form of drag strut is the parallel square section spruce 
member, the strength of which can be estimated directly by use of the 
formula ; but there are considerable advantages to be gained by tapering 
these members, first in the weight of the strut itself, and secondly in the 
reduction of the size and weight of the end fittings. For these tapered 
struts, just asforinterplane struts, there is a form of most economical taper, 
and they may be designed along similar lines. This usually entails too 
much care, however, both in design and in manufacture, and the taper 
adopted is either a curve, which is put in to the designer's taste, or a linear 
taper from the centre to the ends. 




Fig. 203. 



In the first case the curve on page 227 may be used to give a good 
approximation to the strength of the member. The second case, i.e. a 
strut with a linear taper, has been treated in para. 171. 

Other forms of drag struts are in common use in addition to the square 
strut, and a few sections are shown in Fig. 203. 

A is a section known as the cruciform. B is the ordinary section 
spindled on two faces only, while C is spindled on all sides. E is a solid 
round wooden section ; D is the McGruer bent-wood strut. This form of 
construction has been mentioned previously under interplane struts. The 
process of manufacture has the 
effect of raising the value of E 
above the usual figure, and in 
some tests it was as high as 
2 x 10« lbs. per sq. in. With 

this figure the usual formula Fro. 201. 

may be used for calculation 

purposes. The following tables give the results of tests made on this 
type of strut, and shows the high test values obtained. 

Fig. 204 shows the types of struts tested, and the tables give the 

L.oosTe 
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dimensions and crippling loads when the stmts were pivoted at their 
ends. 

TABLE 1.— Stbkahunb Struts (Sfrucb). 



76-0" 


76-26" 


64-0" 


4-B2" 


6-04" 


6-6" 


1-736' 


1-784" 


2-226' 


3-376 


3-626 


4663 


0-732 


0-88 


. 2-626 



2-2 



TABLE 2.— Clbculab StbutS (Spruce). 

Length . . . : 111" I 22*1" ! 1B l" ' l *t" «*" '■ 13 t" ! 2«i" I «*" I *•" i ««" 
External Diam. . i 0-84" O-fts'' I 1-08" | 1-13" 1-16" 1-23" I 1'27" ! 1-47" ' 1-68" lflT 
Thiokneaa . . , 0-095" 0108" 0"22" , 024" 026" 0-24" 0-26" 0-27" , 028" \ 0-32" 
^K^ l^Q-4 0-8 1-18 I 1-14 1 0-476 1-72 ' 1396 1 1-18 1"44 | 1-33 

To ascertain how closely the crippling loads, as calculated, compared 
with those found by actual tests, the modulus of elasticity and ultimate 
stress of specimens of wood, taken from two struts, were determined by 
experiment. The two struts had the dimensions given in the following 
table, which also gives the calculated and actual crippling loads. 

In making such calculations it should be noted that discrepancies arise 
in practice because the moisture content of the wood seriously affects 
its modulus of elasticity. 



TABLE 3.— CmcuLAB Stouts (Sfbuob). 

No. 1. 

Outside diameter 1-666" 

Inside diameter 1-236" 

Area, eq. In. . . -984 



No. 2. 
1-670" 
1-241" 
■B8 



Areas were determined by weighing and were checked by direct 
measurements. 

Ho. 1. So. 2. 

Collapsing load 1323 lbs. 1308 lbs. 

Loadperaq. in 1346 lbs. 1331 lbs. 

Free length (pin centres) 60-82" 6082" 

Radius of gyration -62" -621" 

Euleriu value 1418 lbs. 1612 lbs. 

(Calculated from "E" determined f rora a piece of the tube) 
Per oent. difference from Eulerian value . . 6'2 .11-6 

F shows a form of construction introduced by Messrs. Vickers which is 
known as the Ryan aoetated strut. It consists of three or four sectors 
glued together at the edges and wrapped with glued tape. These struts 
behave exactly as a similar section member made from the same quality 
timber, and the taping appears to have very little effect in increasing the 
strength. It is, however, very valuable in protecting such a strut against 
damp and unfavourable weather conditions. 

180. Fairs? Strut. — A special form of drag strut has been used with con- 
siderable success by the Fairey Aviation Co. It is usually oval in section 
and is hollow, as shown in Fig. 205. The strut is formed in two halves, and 
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instead of the halves being cut to fit together along the junction line, they 
are made with a bevel as shown at (a). The halves are laid together with 
the centres touching, and with the tongues well glued into position. They 
are then bound with glued tape, working from the centre towards each 



E 



M 




I \SecriON 



Fia. 20&. 

end simultaneously, thus forcing the edges together. The effect of this is 
to put an initial tension in the outer fibres of the strut, and test figures show 
very good results obtained by this method. 

Steel tubes are also commonly used as drag struts. The strength of 
these can be obtained as in the case of steel tubular interplane struts. 

18L Compression Bibs. — All the foregoing types of drag strut have the 
objection that, being small 
in their end dimensions, 
they do not offer any sup- 
port to the spar against a 
torsional movement. Al- 
though with well-designed 
main plane fittings this 
should not be a serious 
point, it is one which some- „ _„ 

f. . ., Fio. 206. 

times requires considera- 
tion. The point is illustrated in Fig. 206, where a steel tubular strut is 
attached by a socket fitting to a spar. It will be seen that very little 
support is given to a twisting action of the spar. 
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Chiefly for this reason a form of Btrut known as the compression rib 
is very commonly adopted. This is a rib made to the same profile as the 
ordinary ribs, but specially strengthened to resist compression, and usually 
having no nose or tail pieced. 

The types in common use are shown in Fig. 207. A represents a single 
web type in which the web is 
made of thick material and 
may be either solid or have 
lightening holes drilled in it as 
at E. C shows a type having 
two webs, which may be either 
lightened or solid as in the 
previous one. B is a box 
form, and the webs may be as 
in the other two mentioned, or 
be latticed as at F. 

The tendency for these 
members is to fail sideways under a compressive load, but since they are 
attached to the fabric firmly they are stabilized very considerably against 
such lateral collapse, and so calculations are of very little use. If there 
is any doubt as to the strength of a design it should be tested to de- 
struction, and the result taken as a guide. In addition to the stabilizing 
offered by the fabric it is very usual, especially in the case of ribs made as 
shown at A, to run light stringers of 
spruce along the whole wing midway 
between the spars. These stringers are 
attached to the top and bottom flanges 
of the ribs, and of course add con- 
siderably to the strength. Instead of 
wooden stringers, crossed tape after the style of the herring- bone strutting 
used in wooden floor construction is often employed, as shown in Fig. 
208, and this has the same stabilizing effect on the former and compres- 
sion ribs. 

182. Fuselage Longerons. — It has been shown that both the top and 
bottom longerons aro liable to take compressive loads. They must therefore 
be designed as struts. In the complete frame the longerons are continuous 
members having a different compression in each bay. If the longerons 
are treated as pin-jointed at the vertical struts attachment points, the loads 
are easily found, and these have been shown to be very nearly identical 
with the correct ones, taking account of the continuity over the supports. 1 

183. The Effect of Fabric. — If no fabric is on the fuselage and a load is 
applied the tendency of the top longeron will be to buckle as shown in 
Fig. 209 (a), i.e. with an opposite curvature in each bay, and points of 
inflection at each point of support. That this must be so is seen at once 
by considering the energy stored in the system under an end load. It is 
clear that the longerons will bend in such a way as to store the minimum 
energy, and this is done when the curvature is as shown. 

1 A.C.A. Reports and Memoranda, No. 320, by H. L. Cowley. 
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Turning to the caae,. however, when the fabric is properly attached to 
the structure the position is altered. The bays cannot now deflect out- 
ward owing to the restraining influence of the fabric, and hence the form 
which the longeron takes up is somewhat as shown in Fig. 209 (b). Here 
there are two points of inflection be- 
tween adjacent strut positions. The 
effect of fabric is therefore to reduce 
the equivalent length of the struts, 
and so the simple Rankine formula 
requires to have its constant modified. 

The actual section of fuselage longe- 
rons varies with different firms and 
different types of aeroplane. 

The commonest type is a solid 
square section increasing in size from 
the tail end to the centre sections, and 
then decreasing again to the nose of 
the aeroplane. The variation in section 
is done either by a steady taper or by a 
aeries of parallel sections and tapering portions alternating with each 
other. This is simply a matter of design, as once the frame diagram of the 
fuselage is fixed the loads in the members are fixed, and the size of these 
members must be sufficient to take them. 

' Another form of cross section is the ordinary spindled type, although, 
since a longeron is equally likely to fail in any direction, it is better to 
employ a section which has equal moments of inertia about all axes, such 
as a square or circular one. 
The spindled form is, how- 
ever, very common and 
makes a good job (Fig. 210). 

The solid circular section 
may also be used, but the 
difficulty of attaching fittings 
to this shape rather weighs 
against it, and also it is not 
as economical in material as 
the square form. 

For larger aeroplanes the *™' *"'' 

hollow square section makes a very good, sound job, and if left solid at 
points where fittings occur, the strength is very satisfactory. This is 
constructed in the same manner as a box spar previously noted. 

The McGruer bent-wood tubes and the Ryan acetated tubes, both 
previously mentioned, have also been used successfully as longerons. 
These, however, present the same difficulty as regards the design of fittings 
which is shared by all circular members. 

184. Splices in Longerons. — It is often necessary to splice a longeron 
either because it is desired to use shorter lengths of timber, or 
because ash is frequently used for one parfof the structure where 
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a bend occurs, and sprnce for the remaining comparatively straight 
portion. 

The splicing should be done along the same broad principles laid down 
for main spars. A very satisfactory splice is the straight scarf joint glued 
and wood-screwed, the whole being then wrapped with well-glued tape 
in two layers. This scarf should have a Blope not greater than 1 in 9. 
The longer the splice the more 
~~^^j$^ j < flfl efficient it appears to be- 
fmu come, and one construction as 
shown (Fig. 211) with a slope 
of about 1 in 13 gave an 
efficiency, compared with the 
unspliced member when tested 
in pnre compression, of about 
113 per cent. The position for a splice should be about one-third of the 
distance from one vertical strut position to the next, which is approxi- 
mately the position of the point of inflection. 

186. Fuselage Struts.— These members follow the general rule for short 
struts and are designed as such. In section they can be any of the shapes 
shown above for longerons. In addition to these they are sometimes 
made of the cruciform section shown in Fig. 208. 

They may be parallel throughout their length, but are frequently 
tapered. If the former, the Rankine formula can be used directly in their 
design. Fabric cannot support these struts as it does the longerons, since 
it has no stabilizing effect against collapse inwards. If the struts are 
tapered the formulas and curves previously quoted may be used to deter- 
mine the equivalent parallel strut to which the Rankine formula must 
be applied. 

In connection with these members it should be particularly noted that, 
if for any reason the bracing wires in the fuselage are stronger than necessary 
to carry the loads upon them, the adjacent struts should be made as strong 
as the wires. This is important, since in trueing up a fuselage the bracing 
wires are often pulled up very tightly, and the struts will buckle under their 
load if they are not designed of sufficient strength to withstand it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

DETAIL FITTING DESIGN 

186. Importance of Correct Design. — With an increase in the size of aero- 
planes the question of correct fitting design becomes one of supreme im- 
portance. In small aeroplanes it is difficult to make the fittings sufficiently 
weak without using material of a ridiculously low gauge, but as the size 
increases there is a corresponding freedom in design, and considerable 
weight may be saved coupled with a greater security of the aeroplane by a 
proper observance of scientific principles. 

Fittings are so varied in their design that it is impossible to go in detail 
into -all of them. They all depend, however, on certain principles, and 
once these principles are thoroughly understood there should be no serious 
difficulty in designing a fitting to meet any conditions. 

The primary object of a fitting is to take loads from one point of the 
main structure to another, and in designing the fitting for this purpose, 
there are three points which must be borne in mind — 

(1) It must be amply strong in all directions to meet the loads coming 
upon it. 

(2) It must be as light as possible. 

(3) It must reduce head resistance to a minimum. 

The loads which have to be catered for are tensions from the cables 
or wires and compressions from strut members. These loads have to be 
carried safely to spars, longerons, or other main members, and so to the 
body of the aeroplane. 

187. Tension Lugs. — The tension from wires and so on is generally 
taken in the first place on a lug made of sheet metal, usually steel, formed 
as an integral part of the main fitting. This lug may, however, be con- 
sidered as a unit, by itself, and its design will be discussed in detail. 

The researches of Lieut. Scoble, R.N.V.R., in this direction are of 
great value, and it was shown in a paper read by him to the Institution of 
Naval Architects, 1 that if a load is applied to a plate by means of a pin 
passing through a hole in the plate, the stress distribution was very 
irregular, and was always a maximum in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hole. This means that if a lug is designed so that the maximum 
stress is kept below the elastic limit, the greater part of the metal will 
never yield its fnll value. If a slight settlement or giving of the metal 
takes place, however, it was shown that the stresses became equalized. 

1 " The Demgn of Pin Joints baaed on Ultimate Strena," March 28, 1917. 
839 
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It was therefore concluded that the correct criterion for the design of a 
tension lag was the ultimate strength, and not the elastic limit. This 
theory was tested, and it was found possible to design a fitting which 
developed its full tensile strength at fracture. 

188. Log of Uniform Strength. — The following method will enable a 
lug of uniform strength to be designed, but it will be seen later that 
this is not quite suitable for general aeroplane work. 
In Fig. 212 let d = the diameter of the pin. 

b =a the breadth of the lug across the hole. 
( = the thickness of the plate. 
B -a the breadth of the plate in the arm of lug. 
/, _-= the ultimate tensile stress of the plate. 
/, = the ultimate shear stress of the pin. 
f e = the ultimate crushing stress of the pin on the plate. 
The tensile strength of the plate across the pin-hole is then 

/#-<!)l (1)' 

The strength of the pin in double shear is 

*£ (2) 

The crushing strength of the pin on the plate is 

l.-d-t (8) 

For uniform strength of the lug the values of (1), (2) and (3) above 
should be equal. Hence it is possible to determine the dimensions of the 
lug exactly, having decided on the thickness of plate to be used. 
Thus from (2) and (8) 



and from (1) and (3) 



so that d=M (4) 

*7. 



f,(b~d)t=,f^t 
h~dJf- 

and 6=<*(l+r) (5) 

The ratio of ^ varies from *78 for black bar to -67 for bright rolled bar. 

The ratio is higher for low than for high carbon steels. 

The value of /„ may be taken as about 50 per cent, more than that 
of/.- 

A lug designed as above would be found to fail by the pin bursting 
forward, and in order to overcome this fault the radius of the plate should 
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ho set forward a distance as in Fig. 212, varying from T l g * to J' according 
to the dimensions of the lug. The dimension B is the same value as 
(4 -i). 

It will be noticed that so lar in the design no account has been taken 
of the load to be carried. 

The equations quoted are sufficient in themsolves to determine the 
proportions of a lug, and if one dimension is given the others are obtainable. 




F10. 212. 



Fra. 213. 



For example, if t the thickness of the plate is fixed, there is one lug, 
and one lug only in this size plate which is of uniform strength. 
The load which this lug will take is 
P=/Bf 

The lug of uniform strength is shown in Fig. 213, and it will he seen to be 
not of a design suitable for standard aeroplane work. 

189. The Aeroplane Wiring Lug. — Having examined the case of the lug 
of uniform strength, we must turn our attention to the design of a lug suit- 
able for aeroplane wires. In this problem the load F at which failure 
should occur is known, and the size of cable or wire to carry this load has 
already been determined. 

The size of the cable will determine the fork-end to he used, and this 
being standard the pin diameter will be known. 

Let the diameter of the pin = d' . 

For clearance the diameter of the hole in the lug must be ^ 4 ' greater, 

i.e. <* = K + -„V) 

If/, is the minimum ultimate tensile stress of the material of which the 
plate is made, then the area required in tension will be P//, square inches. 
The thickness of the plate / will now be chosen, and in selecting a suitable 
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thickness it should be borne in mind that tolerances are allowed in manu- 
facture, and the minimum thickness should be used in making calculations. 
The size of the shank can now be fixed. 

For RJ = P - 

h 

B=| 

R should be calculated and the dimension fixed to the nearest ^* 
on the full size for practical manufacturing considerations. 
The dimension b may now be determined since 

(6-d)<=B 
or 6=B+d 

Here again b is fixed to the nearest ^*. The dimension It may 
now be fixed and can be made b/12, but in no case should it be less 
than ^*. 

The dimensions of the lug are now determined, but there are two 
points which should always be checked, viz. the bearing stress of the pin 
on the plate to see that this does not exceed a safe maximum, and the 
shearing strength of the pin. The formula for these two calculations are 
quoted in the previous paragraph. 

Example. — As an example in the design of a wiring lug the calculation 
will be made for the following case : — 

Ultimate load to be carried P ■= 5500 lbs. 

Thickness of plate 8 gauge = -160 inch. 

This load will require a {' f * streamline wire, and the standard Admiralty 
fork end for this size gives a pin T V diameter. 

i.e. <T=-487 

therefore d = -487 + -016 = -458* 

Assuming the lug to be of mild steel, take /, = 28 tons per square inch. 

Then (b - 3)tj t <= 5500 

n. * 650 ° -RAO* 

■ (b - d)= -16x28^2240 =648 
or b = -548 + -453 

= 1-001 say 1^* to the next - s y 

B will be -548" or to the next ■$./, B = -fa 9 . The offset h should be 

12 ^ 82 x 12 "" ° 86 "' ° r t0 the neare8t A* h = A" 

The main dimensions are now settled and the lug may be drawn. 

It still remains, however, to check the bearing stress of the pin on the 

plate, and the shearing stress on the pin. 



(1) Bearing stress c 
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l the plate 
/ B .t.d' = 5500 

•■ 78,700 lbs. per square inch 



5500 



•16 X -487 

= 85 tons per square inoh. 
The ultimate allowable is lj/( = 42 tons per square inch, so this is 
satisfactory. 

(2) Shear stress on the pin. 



■xd'y. 



= 5500 



S-=z 



x(- 



•4S7\2 = ^ 8 ' 34 ^ " )8, P er 8 1 tt » r e inch 



= 8-2 tons per square inch, which is satisfactory. 

A lug is often formed by a tongue from the sheet composing the main 
fitting, and in this case the gauge of the metal is already determined. It 
sometimes happens that the thickness of the plate is insufficient for the 
bearing of the pin, while quite satisfactory for the other conditions. In 
this case it is common practice to braze a washer on to the lug to increase 
the bearing area for the pin (Fig. 
214). This is not the best practice, 
and should be avoided if possible, 
but it is a convenient method of 
overcoming the high bearing stress. 





In some cases the main fitting is made of a thin gauge plate which is 
not suitable for making a wiring lug. In this case a reinforcing lug is 
used consisting of a separate piece of metal which, added to the thin main 
plate, gives the necessary strength. 

In Fig. 215 the lowest part of the lug is turned up from the main fitting 
plate. The top part is a separate lug added to reinforce the lower one, 
and stopped beyond the main bolt attachment to the spar. 

100. Bending of Lugs. — Wiring lugs should always be bent to the same 
angle as the wire which they serve, in order to prevent any bending on 
the plate. This is a most important point, and if not attended to the 
plates will straighten themselves in Sight and cause trouble to the truth 
of the aeroplane. 
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The lugs are almost always at an angle to the main fitting, and there 
are one or two important points to observe in this connection. 

The bend should start close up to the bolt, holding the fitting down, or 
otherwise the lug will straighten in flight and the fitting will be spoilt. 
The aeroplane will also be thrown 
out of truth. Fig. 216 shows the 
correct and incorrect ways of 
attaching a lug. The dotted line 
jrm, j&r on the incorrect diagram shows 

f IlliM ^s^^ what happens under a load on the 





lug. If for any reason the bolt must be a short distance from the bend 
in the plate, a stout washer should be used shaped to the bend to prevent 
opening out (Fig. 217). 



The line of the bending on a 



should always be at right angles to 
the pull, as otherwise a tendency 
to tear is introduced which may 
have serious consequences. 

191. Transference ol Loads to 
Timber. — The wiring lug having 
been made sufficiently strong to 
take the load from the cable, the 
next point to be looked into is that 
of getting the load from the wiring 
lug to the spar. 

There are various forms of fit- 
tings in use, but finally all of the 
forces coming through them have 
to be transmitted to the timber of 
the spar. This is the difficult part 
of the problem, since timber is such 
a weak material compared with 
steel. 

Fin. 2is. The standard method of con- 

necting the fitting to the spar is 
by means of bolts, and the load must therefore be transmitted through 
these bolts. Fig. 218 shows a wiring lug attached directly to a spar by 
means of a single bolt. We have already seen how to make the lug of 
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correct size to take the load P in the cable, and we must examine in 
detail the problem of transmitting this load to the spar. 
The arrangement shown may fail in four ways. 

(1) By the bolt failing in shear from the horizontal component of P. 

(2) By the bolt failing in tension from the vertical component of P. 

(3) By the bolt crushing into the timber. 

(4) By the bolt shearing through the timber. 

(1) In the first place the bolt must be able to take the horizontal 
component of P in single shear. 

I.e. the inequality j-d ( 2 ./, -t P cos amust be satisfied, where /, is the 

ultimate shear stress of the metal of the bolt, di is the diameter of the 
bolt at the bottom of the thread, and a is the angle of the pull to the 
horizontal. 

(2) Let/, be the ultimate tensile stress of the bolt metal. 

Then the stress oh the metal / = 

This must be less than/, or the bolt will fail. 

(8) In investigating the bearing of the bolt upon the timber, it is 
necessary to make an assumption as to the distribution of pressure. In 



j£*£ JSyff . rft^_ 




' = ^ 



Fig. 219 is shown an approximate distribution of stress for various forms of 
loading. 

(a) shows a bolt short in relation to its diameter with a pull on one end 
only, and the distribution is practically triangular. 

(jt) shows a similar bolt but having a pull at each end, this giving a 
fairly uniform bearing pressure. 

(c) shows a bolt long in proportion to its diameter with a load at one 
end. The pressure distribution is again triangular, but the portion of 
wood farthest from the pull is unstressed. 

(d) is a similar bolt to the one shown in (c), but loaded at both ends. 
The pressure distribution is now a double triangle. 

These diagrams are of course only approximate, and considerable 
judgment is necessary in any given case to determine what is a good 
pressure distribution to adopt in calculating the strength required. Further, 
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there are many intermediate distributions depending on the ratio of the 
length to the diameter of the bolt. 

One fact should here be noticed. If a bolt commences to bend, the 
head is forced against the lug on one side. This increases the frictional 
force between the plate and the wood, and gives an additional resistance 
to failure. The greater the bending of the bolt the greater is this frictional 
force. This is the reason why bolts are often found bent without a failure 
of the fitting as a whole. This cannot, of coarse, be taken into account in 
design, but it is a fact worthy of note. 

Returning now to a consideration of the case shown in Fig. 219 (a), the 
pressure distribution will be assumed triangular. 

Let/, = the ultimate crushing stress of wood. 

/ = the maximum stress developed by the load P. 

The average stress developed is//2. 

The bearing area of wood = Dd. 

The load producing crushing =P cos o. 

Therefore * .D .& . =P oosa 

and 



D.d 



This value must not exceed/, or crushing will ensue. 

(4) The attachment shown may fail by the bolt shearing through the 
timber. 

Let L be the distance from the centre line of the bolt to the end of the 
spar, then a strip of wood L in length and D in depth must be sheared along 
two faces for failure to occur, i.e. area resisting shear = 2DL. 

The load producing shear = P cos a. 

The shear stress = ' — 

and this must not exceed the ultimate shearing stress of the timber or failure 
will follow. 

Of the four methods of failure enumerated, the first two are easily met. 
For small fittings there is, further, no difficulty in ensuring that the other 
two are dealt with. In larger fittings, however, the bearing pressure on 
the wood often becomes a very serious item, and must be met, either by 
increasing the number of bolts or the diameter of those already required, 
from other considerations. 

A very good method of obtaining the necessary area is to use a hollow 
bolt, since this gives the diameter, but no increase in weight. The type 
of fitting will determine what is the best course to pursue in. a given case, 
and no general rules are possible. 

To increase the resistance to shear, either the bolts must be placed further 
from the end of the spar, or else extra bolts must be used. Care should be 
paid to the arrangement of bolts for this purpose, as otherwise the full 
value is not obtained. 
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In Fig. 220 (a) two bolts of equal diameter are arranged so that one is 
immediately behind the other. The shearing area is 2IiD only, where D 




q staggered as in (c) the area 



Fio. 220. 



is the depth of the spar, whereas had they t 
would be2IiD+2J 2 D. 

Another method by which the latter result might be obtained is shown 
at (b), where the last bolt is made of larger diameter than the front one, 
and so the shear area is still 2Z t D + 2Z 3 D. 

In some cases an increase in bearing resistance is obtained by hard 
wood blocks glued to the spar as shown in Fig. 221 . 

Hard woods have a much greater strength in bearing than spruce, and 
in consequence a comparatively thin 
block will add very considerably to 
the strength of the fitting. 



w* 



3^ 



*£ 
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182, Design of Rivets and Pins. — The design of rivets and pins is a 
simple matter, and needs very little discussion. They should be used 
only in shear, a bolt being substituted if any tensile strength is required. 

The distinction between a rivet and a pin is that the latter can be 
removed easily, in fact is intended to be so removed, while the former is 
fixed and can only be taken out by filing off the head. 

Let d = the diameter of the rivet or the pin. 
/, = the ultimate shear stress of the pin. 
Jt = the ultimate bearing Btress of the pin. 
I = length of pin in contact with the plates (Fig. 222). 

Then the ultimate load which can be carried by the rivet in single 

shear will be/ t jd ! , and the ultimate load which can be carried by the rivet 

in bearing will be/ 6 . d, assuming the plates are of equal thickness. 

Google 
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103. Design ol Bolts. — A bolt may be subjected to tension or shear, 
or both simultaneously, and in some positions has also to carry a bending 
moment. The design of a suitable bolt for the case where there is only 
tension or shear is simple. 

If d is the diameter of the shank of the bolt, the diameter of the bottom 
of the thread may be either the same as this 
or less. In the case where it is less the 
thread is known as a minus thread, and this 
is the usual thing. Where it is the same as 
the shank the thread is called a plus thread. 
Let d l be the diameter of the bolt at the 
bottom of the thread. Then the tensile 

strength of the bolt is P(=-r'*i 2 /* where/, 

is the ultimate tensile stress of the material. 
The table shows the diameter and areas 
Minus Thread piua ihrtad at the bottom of the thread, etc., for standard 
Fig. S23. bolts. 



British Standard Fine Threads. 



Crou-aectlunftl 




of thread 


atnngth of 

1 




(IU.) 






1093 


1,325 






■0316 


| 2,480 


■0508 


3,980 


•0760 


5.960 


1054 


8,260 


1385 


10,860 


■1828 


1 14,300 


■2236 


17,600 


■2700 


21,900 


■3260 


25,500 


■3913 


30,700 


■4520 


35,400 


■5it<jr, 


, 41,600 



The shearing strength of the bolt should also be estimated on the 

threaded section dimensions, and is P, ^dj 8 /,, where/, is the ultimate 

shear stress of the material. 

Owing to the sudden change of the sectional area of material where the 
thread commences there is a concentration of stress, and this section is 
the weakest in the bolt in consequence. For this reason the values of / 
taken in design should be well within the limits of the material used, and 
no chances should be taken with the physical constants of the metal. 



PlATB XVII.— Main Plane Fittings. 
. Handky Page. 2. Short. 
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Plate XVIII.— Main Plane Fittings, 
. Short (drag bracing). 2. Phumix. 3. Beardmore. 
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A hollow bolt is designed in exactly the same way except of course 
that 

P. =>*-«/. 

where d is the diameter of the hole through the bolt. 

194. Stmt Sockets. — If a member in the structure of an aeroplane is 
always in compression the design of the end fittings presents no difficulty. 
It has low loads coming upon it, and its main function is to register the 
strut end in position on the main member to which it is attached. 

Wooden interplane struts may be fitted to the spar by means of a thin 
gauge steel socket of streamline shape, which is welded to the main fitting 
plate at one or two points. A pin is usually passed through the socket 
and the strut end to prevent any tendency to separate when the wires are 
slackened off. 

Steel interplane struts are usually socketed with a short length of steel 
tube, and the standard aeroplane structural tubes are so arranged that 
this telescoping or socketing can be done with all sizes, using the standard 
sections both for the main member and the socket. 

In Plates XVII. and XVIII. varieties of main plane fittings are shown. 

Fuselage struts can be registered by turning up small lugs from the 
main clip plate, thus forming a kind of socket into which the end of the 
strut fits tightly. 

Another method is to take the vertical plane bracing wires from two 
small bolts between wiring plates and to use these bolts to form a regis- 
tration for the strut. 

Still another form of fixing is by means of a socket made out of tinned 
steel plate of very thin gauge, either spot- welded or soldered to the clip. 

If steel tubular struts are used the sockets are also of steel tube, but as 
a general rule if this type of member is used in fuselage construction the 
longerons are of steel tube as well, and the fittings then become junction 
pieces made of tube. In Plate XIX. are shown a variety of fuselage fittings. 

185. Tension Tubes, — Some members in the aeroplane structure, whilst 
often in compression, have under certain conditions of loading to act as 



In this case the design of the end fittings is of considerable importance. 
Such cases occur in the centre section struts, which in normal flight are 
in tension, but which in a steep nosedive are subjected to compression, 
and in stay tubes from the hull of a boat seaplane to the wings, which in 
landing carry heavy compressive loads but in night are in tension. 

The design of these tube socket ends has been studied by Lieut. W. D. 
Scoble, R.N.V.R., and he found that the design carried out on ordinary 
lines agreed well with the results of experiment. The usual type of joint 
is one in which the tube is pinned to the socket by a number of small pins. 

In a design of this sort the difficulty arises from the fact that the bearing 
area of the pins on the tube is small and the stress is very high, even when 
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other conditions are satisfactorily met. This may be overcome by sweating 
a liner inside the tube and so increasing the bearing area at the fitting end. 
This case will be considered and Lieut. Scoble's method will be followed 
closely. Fig. 224 shows a tube with a short liner at 
one end which is fixed into a socket tube. 
Let J) =■ the diameter of the tube. 
{ = the thickness of the tube. 
/, = the ultimate tensile stress of the tube. 
/, = the ultimate shear stress of the tube. 
/„ =the ultimate crushing stress of the tube 

and liner, 
t' => the thickness of the liner. 
f f = the ultimate tensile stress of the liner. 
/„■ = the ultimate shear stress of the liner. 
t" =>the thickness of the socket. 
Jt- = the ultimate tensile stress of the socket. 
/,- = the ultimate shear stress of the socket. 
f e - — the ultimate crushing stress of the socket. 
The tube is to be pinned to the socket by n 
pins, of diameter d, in single shear. 

fj» m = the ultimate shear stress of the pins, 
i direct tension 

P=irD(f ( (1) 

This is the load which the fitting should stand. 
The shearing strength of the pins is -j-dff t « .... 




Fig. 224. 

The strength of the tube ii 



The crushing strength of the tube and liner is nd{t -\- t')f c 
The crushing strength of the socket is ndffo 

The tensile strength of the socket is (irP — „d)t"f c • 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



assuming that there are two rowB of pins. 

The above equations enable the design to be made. It is clear 
that (2), (3), (4) and (5) should each be at least equal to (1) to ensure 
that the socket enables the tube to develop its full strength. 

Example. — As an example design a socket for a tube 2' by 22</, 

(1) The strength of the tube =.irD*/, 

=jtt x 2 X -028 X 80 =i5-26 tons. 

(2) Assume 10 pins are used. Then from (2) above 

*?#/,-*= 6-26 

10 "ds. 24 =5-26 
4 



5-26 X4 

10 XwX24" 

■167, say , 3 a " 
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(3) To find the thickness of liner use equation (3) above, 

«H> + W. = 626 

I0x,««(-028 + O60 = 5-26 

, 6-26 X 16 

"so xio xS 



•■028 =-019; say 24J. 



The thickness of the socket is given by (4) and (5) above, and the 
maximum value should be taken. 



From (4) 
Therefore 



From (5) (o._ B J*8)f 

The socket should be 13g. 



10 XfVXi'x60 = 5-26 
("=,•047 
5x_3 
16 



= 5-26 



f< 



In this case the strength of the tube has been taken on the minimum 
stress allowed by the specification for steel tubes. As a general rule, the 
strength developed will be more than this, and it is not a bad plan, therefore, 
to calculate the strength of the tube as a main structural member on the 
minimum value, bat to design the socket on 
the assumption that it will develop the maxi- 
mum strength. 

In the case above, this would mean that, 
although the tube should be assumed to be 
capable of taking 5*26 tons only as a struc- 
tural member, the socket would be designed 
on the assumption that the steel of the tube 
was the best quality, say 40 tons per square 
inch ultimate tensile stress. This, of course, 
only modifies the calculations slightly, and 
does not affect the method. 

Lieut. Scoble recommends that the pins 
should be arranged as at (a), and not as at (b) Fro. 22s. 

(Fig. 226). If the holes are staggered as at (b) 

the joint fails by a fracture through the ten pin holes, whereas if they 
are unstaggered the failure is only through five holes. 

196. Soldered Joints. — In connection with his experimental work on the 
above, Lieut. Scoble made a series of tests on soldered joints, and these 
are quoted since they are of great interest The first set was made to 
determine the permissible clearance between the tube and socket in a 
soldered joint. A steel ping was soldered into a steel tube and a tension 
test applied. The results are given in the table at the top of p. 252. 

It will be seen that the first five tests gave even results with the excep- 
tion of No. 8, which was probably a bad specimen. The last two, where 
the clearance had been increased to *08", gave inferior results. It would 
appear that up to *02" clearance the strength to be expected is about 
4000 lbs. per square inch, but beyond that there is a serious drop. 
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pss. 



Size of 


Ultimate load Ultimate stru 


•| —.. 


plug. 


22,270 




■005"nmall 


4320 


Solder failed 


■010 „ 


22,600 


4390 


Solder holding 


-015 „ 


14,400 


2600 


Solder failed 


-020 „ 


22,600 


4390 




020 „ , 


21,600 


4170 




030 „ 


16,340 


2080 




030 „ 


14,560 


2820 





The next series of experiments was a comparison of the strength when 
steel was welded to steel, and steel to aluminium manganese bronze. A 
steel tube of '75" inside diameter was used for the experiments; plugs 
were soldered in, and the specimens tested under tension as previously. 
Table 1 shows the results for steel-steel, and Table 2 for steel-manganese 
bronze. 

TABLE 






, 




3,360 


5680 


2 
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I 3,020 


0140 


3 




0,090 


G590 


4 




0,430 


5450 


G 




7,120 


6040 
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i 7,700 


4300 
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8,060 


4840 
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1 11,490 


4860 


9 


1 1 ! 11,340 


4800 


TABLE 2.— Srab-Bwurn. 
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1100 


1860 


11 
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1780 


12 




880 


1490 


13 






1600 


1410 


14 






1700 


1480 


15 






2000 


1695 


10 






2530 


2140 


17 






2100 


1780 


18 




2350 


1330 


19 


1 


2570 


1090 


20 


1 


1920 


814 


21 


1 


3370 


1430 


22 
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3020 


852 


23 
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3510 


991 


_ — .-. 
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— ____ __ 



These results are fairly steady in value and can be used in estimating 
the probable strength of a soldered joint, but it should be fully appreciated 
that no aeroplane fitting should rely on soldering for its strength. The 
soldering should simply be an increased factor, and until it is possible to 
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guarantee the perfection of every joint, welded or soldered, this condition 
must remain. In unimportant positions, i.e. where failure would not mean 
an accident to the aeroplane, it is permissible to employ soldering without 
any other method of attachment. 

Steel tubes can be attached to other members without the use of a 
fitting, simply by means of a bolt, as shown in Fig. 226. A liner is 
soldered into the end of the tube, and the end is then hammered flat and 
drilled to take a bolt. This method is often adopted for raking struts, but 
is not so sound a type of construction as a proper socket, as there is a 
tendency to lever the nut off the bolt. 





197. Local Strengthening and Lightening. — Owing to the number of 
members which are attached to the same fitting, each of them having a 
different load to transmit, it is clearly impossible to make the fitting of 
absolutely uniform strength throughout. 

The fitting is often made up of a single sheet of metal, which forms the 
base of the design. This is then bent to shape so that the various lugs are 
at the correct angle for taking the wires they serve, 

Some parts of such a fitting will be too strong, and some will be too 
weak, and modifications are introduced to meet these cases. 

Where metal is unstressed, or where too large a section is left to take the 
load being transmitted, lightening holes may be drilled to save weight. 

There is one important point which must be borne in mind when 
settling the position of these lightening holes : they most on no account 
be drilled in the direct line which a load would take from its point of 
application on the fitting to the point where it is transferred to the spar or 
longeron. 

Local strengthening of a fitting may be done in one or two ways. 
The brazing on of washers to a tension lug is one of these which has already 
been noted. A tension lug may be reinforced as shown in Fig. 227, where 
a lug of exactly similar shape is cut out of another piece of steel plate and 
fastened on top of the original lug. This second or reinforcing lug is only 
continued far enough to be properly gripped by the main bolts, through 
which the pull is transmitted to the spar. The two lugs may be spot- welded 
together at the edges, although such attachment is not really necessary. 

I Allowance in Plate. — The great majority of fittings are 
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designed so that they will develop on to a plane. By this means stampings 
can be made and the fittings bent to shape. 

In setting out a development, however, for manufacturing purposes, 



Bending Allowances for Metal Plate 




Standard. Wtre Gatige. 



allowances must be made for bending. These bending allowances are of 

great importance if the fitting is required to fit the spar or longeron, and 

Fig. 228 gives the amount of such allowances for various gauge plates. 

189. Countersunk Wood Screws. — Countersunk wood screws often play 

an important part in the attachment of fittings to spars and longerons. 

They are made in various 

_J , sizes, each size distinguished 

~7 SfflK\i55SJS!B»- b y a namber - The dimen- 

* ( J£^!£2LUJa<»-^ siona ^ Bj c> D (pjg a29J 

- -j ■ * I are fixed for every standard 

-HDf* C H size, but a variety of over- 

Fio. 229. all length may be obtained 

in any standard. In speci- 
fying wood screws, it is only necessary to state the size number followed 
by the overall length, e.g. No. 8, 4J* C.S.K. wood screw. The table gives 
the principal standard sizes and dimensions. 
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•08 
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■13 
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Few tests are available on the strength of wood screws, but the follow- 
ing table was obtained by Lieut. Halse, R.N.V.R., for the Air Department 
of the Admiralty, and gives some ideas as to the shear strength obtainable. 



Slie "1 screw. 


M umber of 


Breaking pull. 


Wood. 


|" No. 2 . . . . 


5 


016 


Mahogany 




5 


620 




g" No. 1 . . . . 


6 


BBS 






6 


630 


Walnut 


|" No. . . . - 


a 


606 


Mahogany 




6 


646 


Walnut 


1" No. 2 . . . . 


6 


630 


Mahogany 




6 


MS 


Walnut 


f'No.00 . . . 


3 


666 


Mahogany 


* 


8 


645 


Walnut 



Tension tests' carried out by Mr. Harris Booth are quoted in the 
following table. 



Bum 
No. 4 


Lcojtb. 


Hula load Id lbs. 


120 


No. 4 




142 


No. 6 


P 


160 


No. e 


200 



200. Friction Clip.— Occasionally a fitting is attached to a wooden 
member simply by the tightness with which it is fastened on. The hold is 
then only a friction grip. This is generally found in a fuselage clip, but it is 
extremely bad practice, as the wooden member may shrink and the fitting 
become loose, or it may even work looBe in ordinary service. It should 
not, therefore, be used. 

201. Terminal Connections ol Wires, Cables, etc.— Upon the form which 
the connection between the tension member and the fitting takes, rests 
the efficiency of the tension unit. 
When proper care is taken over this 
important item, there is no reason 
why the full strength of the wire 
should not be developed, but if the 
connection is badly made the effici- 
ency may drop- to a very low figure. 

A method commonly adopted in 
connecting a streamline wire or 
swaged rod to its fitting is by the Fia 230. 

use of a machined universal end, as 

shown in Pig. 280. The forked part of this fits over the lug to which it 
is pinned, and the screwed end of the streamline wire is taken by the 
screwed trunnion. A specially designed lock-nut completes the fitting. 
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This fitting allows the wire to be trued up, and the fact that it is a universal 
joint permits vibration of the wire without undue danger. The screwed 
end of the wire is stronger than the main portion, and so, by a proper 
design of universal joint, the full strength of the wire may be developed. 
Cables are connected to the lug direct at one end and through a iurnbuckle 
for adjustment purposes at the other. When attached to a plate, a thimble 
or bush is needed in the hole in the lug to give a reasonable radius round 
which the cable is bent. Whether attached to a lug or a turnbuckle the 
cable is threaded through and then spliced, forming an eye. The splice, 
in order to make a good job, should be wrapped or served with thin steel 
wire, and the whole then carefully soldered up solid. 

Solid wires may be fastened in a variety of ways, as shown in Fig. 231 . 



An exhaustive series of tests on these connections was carried out by 
Messrs. Roebling Sons Co., and the results reported to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics of the U.S.A. The following table 
is compiled from the Report. 



Type. 



Description. 



minal dipped in solder. 
Oral spring wire ferrule of 

convolutions, A. B, and C, i 

radius. No solder. 
Radius of A and B different 

Same as 2 bat with right-hum 

ferrules. 
Free end wrapped round main 

stay wire. 
Loose end tied down on ferrule 

by fine annealed wire. 



80% 60%— 90% I A< 

66% .60%— 76%|Aoi 

, Slipped 

62% 60%— 66% j Slipped j 

00 % ' 50 %— 61 % : Slipped 

72% ; 65%-75%! B j 

70% 68%— 78%; A 



fastening 



The tests showed that the highest efficiency was obtained from lvpt 
No. 1, which was soldered, and another point brought out was that failure 
occurred in the other types at A and B through insufficient friction, between 
the ferrule and the wire. This defect is overcome, in British practice, b; 
soldering the whole terminal, and an efficiency of 100 per cent, is then 
readily obtainable. 



CHAPTER XX 



202. Classification ol Tests. — Tests may be conveniently divided into two 
distinct classes. First, those made to determine the suitability of a 
material for any particular purpose; and secondly, those made to determine 
the strength of a finished article or unit in a structure. In the first class 
would be included the standard tension tests on strips of metal cut from 
a batch, made to enable a judgment to be formed as to the reliability of 
the whole batch. The second group would include such tests as those on 
a lug carrying a bracing wire, a rib for the main planes and a destruction 
test on the completed aeroplane. 

203. Tests on Materials. — Material testing is of very great importance in 
all engineering work, and especially so in aeroplane construction, where 
the minimum possible antes must be worked to in design, and where a 
faulty piece of material may cause a serious and often a fatal accident. 
The materials used at the present time in aircraft construction are princi- 
pally wood, steel and aluminium alloys. The main structure is usually 
built of wood, and, although this material will gradually be displaced by 
the metals referred to above, it is as yet by far the most important material 
with which the designer of aeroplanes has to deal. In this chapter, then, 
somewhat special attention will be paid to the tests which are necessary 
to ensure that timber is sufficiently sound for aeroplane building, especially 
as this is usually not dealt with in standard works. 

It has appeared undesirable to the authors to give an account of the 
routine tests, such as tension and compression tests on metals, since these 
are dealt with «o fully in all works on materials and structures. For 
information on these tests, therefore, the reader is referred to any of the 
standard books. 

204. Timber Tests. — In order to determine whether a piece of timber is 
suitable for aeroplane structural members it is necessary to carry out tests 
as follows : — 

(1) A test to determine the moisture content. 

(2) A density test. 

(3) A test for straightness of grain. 

(4) A test to determine the modulus of elasticity. 

(5) A test for ultimate compressive strength. 

(6) A brittleness test. 

SOS. Moisture Content ol Timber.— Before timber can be used in any 
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constructional members it is essential that it shall be dried. This is done 
either under natural conditions or bj kiln drying. If the latter is necessary, 
owing to pressure of time, it must be done under very stringent conditions, 
as otherwise the timber may be rained for the purpose required. As 
timber dries its strength increases, so that it is necessary to specify what 
degree of moisture is contained when considering the results of strength 
tests. As wet timber is weaker than dry, it is also essential that no 
material which contains more than a certain percentage of moisture should 
be allowed in construction. The importance of the test for moisture 
content thus becomes evident. The method of conducting this test is as 
follows : A piece of material should be selected from the batch of timber 
to be tested and a sample cut from it. This sample should be taken at 
least 2 inches from the end of the plank, and at least \ inch from the 
surface or edge of the plank. The sample should be then cut into small 
strips about the size of a matchstick, and these strips then weighed. They 
are then placed in an oven at a constant temperature of 100 s C. and 
dried until their weight remains constant. 
If the original weight of the sample = W w 
and the final weight = W D 

Then the moisture percentage is the ratio 
W„-W D ,„„ 



A reference to the specifications for various woods in Appendix II. at 
the end of the book will show, the limits laid down for the value of the 
moisture content under different conditions. 

206. Test lor Density. — This test may be carried out by any of the 
standard laboratory methods for determining specific gravity or density, 
and since these methods are fully described in all text-books on physics, it 
is unnecessary to quoto them here. It is essential, however, that the results 
of tests should be expressed in relation to the moisture content of the 
sample, since this has considerable bearing on the density. If the results 
are needed for comparison work on timbers, or for other exact scientific 
purposes, it is necessary to give the density of the " oven-dried " timber, 
but for practical purposes it is better to know this value for the timber 
in the condition in which it will be used. 

It will be seen on reference to the specification in Appendix II. at the 
end of the book, that the densities of ash and spruce are specified for a 
moisture content of 15 per cent. 

207. Strftightneas ol Grain.— Timber may be faulty either in the plank or 
in the tree, due to the grain not being straight. A tree may grow in such 
a way as to give a wavy or spiral grain, or a plank may be cut from a 
straight-grown tree in such a way that its length is not parallel to the 
grain. Both these defects give much the same result in a test. The 
elastic modidus, elastic limit, and the ultimate strength of a beam cut 
from such material are considerably lowered, and the specimen may break 
by a shear failure on the tension side at a very much lower figure than would 
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be given by a straight-grained piece of timber. It in often very difficult 
to detect the presence of crooked grain, or to see that a plank has not 
been cat parallel to the grain, and, in consequence, some of this timber 
gets passed as satisfactory. It is safe to say that a majority of the 
accidents which have occurred in aeroplanes in the past due to faulty 
material have been caused by one of these defects. It is essential, there- 
fore, to be able to detect such material and, fortunately, there is a very 
simple test which should be applied to as many samples of timber as 
possible. This is the splitting test, and it consists of cutting off a short 
length of the timber from one end of the plank and splitting it in two 
directions at right angles, by a blunt chisel and mallet. The splits reveal 
the true direction of the grain, and the deviation from parallelism with 
the length of plank must not exceed 1 in 20 for spruce or 1 in 10 for ash. 
The simplicity of this test, and the rapidity with which it can be carried 
out, renders it advisable to insist that it is done on all main structural 
members of an aeroplane. For this purpose it is only necessary that such 
members should be cut about 2 inches over length in the first place, this 
extra piece being cut off when the shaping has been roughly done and 
tested for straightness of grain. If this practice were followed as a matter 
of course, it is certain that accidents due to faulty wood would be very 
considerably reduced. 

208. Modulus of Elasticity. — The factor governing the strength of a long 
strut is the modulus of elasticity of the material of which it is made, and 
since, in an aeroplane, many such members are employed, it is essential 
to determine the value of this elastic modulus accurately. This is best 
done by a bending test, but in the conduct of the test it is important to 
note the following points. In the first place, if a load be applied to the 
centre of a beam or evenly distributed along it, a portion of the deflection 
at any point will be due to shear. It is important, therefore, to eliminate 
this part of the deflection, since the simple formula used for bending 
deflections takes no account of it. Unless corrections are applied, a serious 
error in the estimation of the value of the modulus of elasticity may 
result. The test should be conducted, therefore, by applying the load at 
two points, i.e. the beam is supported at two points and two equal loads 
symmetrically placed with regard to the centre line of the beam are applied 
(Fig. 232). This eliminates all shearing force between the two applied loads. 



I 



* + 



The deflection of a length between the loaded points is measured, and this 
deflection is then independent of shear. The loads should be applied through 
saddles to prevent local failure of the beam by crushing, and should be 
in the neutral plane of the beam. 

In order to avoid end ways stresses the points of application of the toad 
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should be of the nature of ball or roller bearings. A suitable apparatus 
for carrying out this test is shown in Fig. 233. The load is applied in the 
usual manner in a standard testing machine. 




The deflection is measured by a deflection meter over any length I 
of the beam included between the points of application of the load. A 
suitable form of deflection meter for this purpose is shown in Fig. 234. 




=^3- 



A series of deflections for varying loads should be measured and plotted. 
This deflection-load curve should be appreciably straight. Then, taking 
any point on this curve, 
let W =■ the applied load. 

a = the distance from the support to the point of application of 

half the total load (Fig. 232). 
I = the distance on which the deflection is measured. 
d = the deflection. 

I =i the moment of inertia of the beam. 
bd* 
~ -=■ for a rectangular section where b => breadth and d = depth 

of section. 
The value of E is given by the formula 

Wo** 
E=, 16ld 
In order to judge the quality of a butch of timber it is necessary to make 
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several tests of this sort on samples taken haphazard from the consign- 
ment. The average of such results may be considered a fair value for 
the batch. 

The standard size of the test piece, as laid down by the Air Board 
specification for silver spruce, is 40' x 1" X 2", and the diagrams of 
apparatus, etc., given above are taken from the same source. 

It is, of course, not essential to use the exact form of apparatus shown 
in the figures. If the essential points are grasped and carried out it is 
immaterial what are the exact types of instruments used. 

209. Compression Test. — Timber being much weaker in compression 
than in tension, it practically always fails first in bending on the compres- 
sive fibres. Some cases arise where, due to a combined bending and tensile 




load, the tension fibres may fail, but such eases are rare. The compression 
test is, for this reason, of primary importance, and is one of the principal 
methods of determining the quality of a piece of timber. The standard 
compression test piece laid down by the Air Board specification for silver 
spruce is shown in Fig. 235. 

In making these test pieces it is essential that the ends shall be quite 
flat, and if the faces are parallel the test can be carried out between the 
plates of an ordinary testing machine. If there is any 
error in the parallelism of the faces, however, or if the 
testing machine does not apply an even load, an eccentric 
load is obtained resulting in too low a figure for the 
crushing stress. To eliminate errors from such causes the 
specimen may be fitted with end collars and ball bearings, 
as shown in Fig. 236. This will ensure a truly axial load. 
The rate of loading has a very considerable effect upon the 
results obtained. If the loading be too rapidly done the 
results are too high ; and conversely too slow an applica- 
tion of the load gives too low results. The limits laid 
down by the Air Board specification are that the loading Fm. 236. 
shall take place at a speed between 8000 and 6000 lbs. per 
minute. In these, as in all compressive tests, it is important to watch the 
beam of the machine as the failing load is reached, as otherwise too heavy 
a load may be applied, with a risk of a false estimate of the quality of the 
material being made. Reliance should not be placed upon the result of a 
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single test, bat several specimens should be prepared from the sample, 
and an average of the results taken. 

In making compression tests on ash, the specimens are specified to be 
1" X 1" X 2", and this shape test piece may also be used for spruce, but 
the results given in the latter case are always lower than those obtained 
on the turned specimen. Failure always occurs in the rectangular 
blocks by crushing at the ends. 

210. Test for Brittleness. — Brittleness may be the cause of serious danger 
in aeroplane structures, and the elimination of any timber which may be 
in the brittle state is therefore important, An examination of a piece of 
good timber which has been fractured by bending will show a compression 
failure on one side and a long, fibrous tension break on the other. In a 




sample of brittle material this long fracture will be replaced by a very short 
break, and the compression failure also will not be so well marked as in 
the good material. 

The test which determines the quality of the timber in this respect is 
known as the impact or the notched bar test. A piece of the material of 
specified size has a V-shaped or other form of notch cut in it, and the 
specimen is broken by an impact blow. The blow is delivered by a weight 
moving through a known distance, and the energy required to fracture the 
specimen is thus determined. The amount of this energy is used as a 
criterion of the soundness of the timber as regards brittleness. 

A form of testing machine for this purpose is shown in Fig. 237, in which 
the blow is delivered by means of a weight swinging on an arm from the 
horizontal position. On striking the specimen a certain portion of the 
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energy stored in the weight is absorbed, and the amount of this absorbed 
energy is determined by the distance the weight moves through after 
impact. 

In the type of machine shown in Fig. 237, 

Let W = the weight of the tup in lbs. 

Let R = the radius of the arm in feet. 

Then if the weight starts from the horizontal position, the kinetic 
energy stored in it immediately before impact is WR foot-lbs. 

Suppose after impact the weight swings forward through 8 degrees. 

The vertical height travelled by the weight = R(l — cos 8). 

The energy remaining after impact is 

WR(l-cosfl) 

Therefore the energy absorbed by impact = WR cos 8. 

The scale on the machine shown is graduated to read the angle a 
which the arm makes with the horizontal when it comes to rest, and not 
8, the angle to the vertical. 

The energy absorbed by impact is then WR sin a. 




Forms of test specimens for either spruce or ash are shown in Fig. 
238. These specimens must be cut so that their sides are radial and tan- 
gential to the annular rings, and the blow must be struck in a tangential 
direction, as shown in the figure. For ash it is specified that a specimen 
as shown above shall absorb not less than 10 foot-lbs., and spruce not less 
than 8 foot-lbs. Although a test as described is necessary to obtain 
quantitative results, a good idea as to the quality of a specimen may be 
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obtained by the examination of a fracture. A test piece as shown in 
Fig. 288 should be broken with a smart blow from a hammer, and if the 
material ia good a fibrous fracture will result. If it is brittle the break 
will be short. 

211. Tests on Three-Ply. — The importance of this material in aeroplane 
construction and the great differences in quality which can be obtained 
under varying conditions of manufacture, render systematic testing neces- 
sary. The following tests are those prescribed by the Air Board specifica- 
tion for three-ply. 

(a) Moisture Content. — A small specimen of the three-ply, about two 
inches square, is heated in an oven at 105° C. for 10 hours, and the loss of 
weight in this period must not exceed 15 per cent, of the original weight. 
This test ensures that the clause requiring a moisture content of not more 
than 15 per cent, of the total weight is complied with. 

(t) Shearing Test. — The cement joints between the veneers of the 
plywood must be stronger than the wood itself. The function of the cement 
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is to transmit shear from one veneer to the next, and this test is designed 
to ensure that the quality of the material used and the workmanship during 
cementing is the best possible. 

At least three test pieces of the dimensions shown in Fig. 289 should be 
cut from every batch of material under examination. Saw cuts through 
two plys are made in two places, \" each Bide of the centre of the 
specimen. A tension load applied to the test piece can then only be 
transmitted by shear across the cement joints. 

The load must be applied evenly and without jerks, and the failing 
stress of two of the three specimens must be not less than 150 lbs. per 
square inch. 

. (c) Absorption Test. — This is a test designed to ensure that the material 
will not absorb an undue amount of moisture, and by so doing cause an 
opening up of the veneers. 

A test piece 6* x C" should be immersed in water at 45° C. For veneers 
U P to 3»" thick the time of immersion should be three hours, and for 
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veneers above this thickness, six hours. At the end of the period there 
must be no visible signs of any opening at the edges of the specimen. 

(d) Bending Test. — For plywoods of J" thick and under, the following 
test should be carried out. A specimen 12" x 2" is cut so that the grain 
of the outer plies is running across the length of the strip. This specimen 
is bent on the rim of a former 18" in .diameter, first one way and then 
the other. There must be no sign of a split, crack or fracture of any 
kind, and the plies must not part under the test. 

212. Time Effect in Timber Testing. — The effect which the time taken 
in carrying out a test on timber has upon the results obtained has been 
pointed out by Messrs. A. A. Griffiths and C. Wigley in a paper presented 
to the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 1 This paper gives the 
results of experiments made to determine the accuracy of certain assump- 
tions made as to the behaviour of wood under test, and the discovery of 
the importance of the time factor was made as the result of the experiments. 

In commencing bending tests to determine the value of the modulus 
of elasticity (E), the plan adopted was to apply a central load to the beam. 
A large time effect was observed on the deflection, however, i.e. the 
deflection continued to increase with no addition of load. This was put 
down as due to the shear stress, and the method was abandoned. Two 
point application of the load was next tried, so that between the loaded 
points the shear stress was eliminated. This was found to reduce the 
time effect, but there was still an increase in the deflection after a period 
during which the load had been kept on the specimen. This was due to the 
shear stress in the portions of the beams between the applied loads and the 
reactions. The curvature of the beam on the portion between the loaded 
points, i.e. the region of constant bending moment, was constant for loads 
within the elastic limit. This seemed to show conclusively that timber in 
shear is very much influenced by the time factor, and this was proved 
in further experiments on the torsional strength of wood. In the torsion 
experiments a time effect was noticed for the smallest loads, and com- 
parisons were made to determine the error introduced by this effect. In 
order to do this a vibration method was used which enabled the " instan- 
taneous " value of the modulus of torsional rigidity (N) to be obtained. 
On comparing this with the values of N found by the static method, it 
was discovered that the time effect was such that it reduced the apparent 
value of N by 20 per cent, in most cases, and in some by 30 or 40 per cent. 
213. Temperature Effect in Testing. — It was thought by the experimenters 
referred to in the last paragraph, that some of the irregularities they had 
discovered in the torsion — time curves might be due to temperature changes, 
and to verify this, specimens were tested surrounded by a water jacket 
which could be heated. The results obtained showed a great increase in 
the rate of time effect, and the apparent value of N in one specimen at 
00° G. was only about one-eighth of the value at normal temperature. On 
the reduction of the temperature to normal again, the rate of increase of 
torsion with time was very slow. From these results the experimenters 
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formed the general opinion that there is a definite limit to the amount of 
torsion of a bat under a given torque, but that the temperature governs 
the time it will take in reaching this limit. In the case of normal tempera- 
tures it takes a long time, whereas at high temperatures it reaches it 
comparatively quickly. . 

214. Tests on Farts ol Aeroplanes.- -Passing now to the second class of 
tests mentioned in para. 202, it is necessary to consider some of the methods 
used in dealing with complete parts of an aeroplane. It is obvious in a 
case of this sort, however, that many ways are possible of conducting such 
tests, and no definite rules can be laid down as to the best method. Any 
methods given in this chapter must therefore be considered only as indica- 
tion of a suitable means. Special cases will always arise, and the designer 
must elaborate his own tests to meet these. It should be remembered, 
however, that in all cases it should be the aim to reproduce as accurately 
as possible in a test the condition under which the member is loaded when 
in use, and the test should be as simple as possible. 

216. Tests on Spars. — Tests on main plane spars may be subdivided 
into tests on the complete spar, and tests on a specimen only taken from 
the spar. In both cases, however, it is necessary to get a combined 
lateral load and a tension or compression on the spar. As a general rule, 
it is the compression which is a source of anxiety, and not the tension, 
so the latter case is not worth considering. In the first place, take the 
case of a specimen of the spar only, i.e. a section cut from the whole 
member. 

From the bending moment diagram of the aeroplane for which the 
spar is designed, the distance between the points of inflection and the 

n bending moment 



I \ are obtained, and also the 

^Sw loading per foot run and 

>w the end compression. 

^\ The specimen to be 

^v tested should be at least 

^v equal in length to the dis- 

X^. tance between the points of 

\. inflection. 

\ Two methods may be 

^^ w . TWT v V ff auuth ,^^ UVV i nruvuyy ^ JV J^ n „ used in testing such a 
y specimen. 

K/-J— — l J FiratMethod. — The spa- 

Fio. 240. should be cut and fitted 

withend attachments which 

give as nearly as possible pin-joint conditions. The distance L between 

the pin centres should be equal to the distance between the points of 

inflection in the spar. 

One end is pinned to a wall bracket B, rigidly attached to a vertical 
wall BC {Fig. 240). 

The other end is supported by a cable AC, C being the point of attach- 
ment of the cable to the wall. 
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Let the distance from the pin to the wall =>l feet. 

Let the height of C above B =■ H feet. 

Let the distributed load on the spar under normal flying 

conditions =u> lbs. per ft. 

Let the end compression in the spar under normal flying 

conditions = P lbs. 

If a distributed load w lbs. per ft. be placed along the beam AB the 



bending moment due to the distributed load in flight. In addition, the 
end thrust has to be P at the same time, and this can be arranged by a 
correct proportion of the height H to the length (L + 1). 

The reaction at A under the loading wis - 



This is taken by the wire AC. 

The horizontal component of the wire pull 



-C#)> 



H = 



This must be equal to P. So that 

»L(L+Q _ P 
2H 

wLfL-H) 
2P 
from which H can be calculated. 

Suppose the spar stands up to a distributed load of W lbs. per foot. 
Then the maximum bending moment due to this lateral load 



and the end thrust 

to 

W 

Therefore is the load factor of the spar. It should be noted in 

connection with this test that the end A requires some stabilizing against 
lateral deflection. This may be done by two blocks of wood shaped to a 
knife edge placed one on each side of the spar at the end A. If the length 
AB is such that in the actual aeroplane it is supported sideways by a 
drag strut and bracing, other stabilizing blocks such as just described 
should be placed at suitable positions, as otherwise a lateral failure may 
occur. This test is easily fitted up and does not require the use of a 
testing machine. It is therefore convenient in works where such appa- 
ratus is not available. 

Second Method. — This method is due to Professor Lea, of Birmingham 
University, who devised it to carry out tests on sample steel spars. AB 
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in Fig. 241 is the specimen of a length equal to the distance between the 
points of inflection. Links EA, EB are pin-jointed to the specimen and 
to each other, and the end E is gripped in one jaw of the testing machine. 
To the centre of the specimen another link CD is pin-jointed, and the 
end D is taken in the other jaw of the machine. On the application of a 
load, a bending moment is induced in the specimen by the pull of the link 




CD, and the horizontal components of the loads in EA and EB are taken 
as a compression in AB. By a proper regard to the angles of the inclined 
links the proportion of the end thrust to bending moment may be adjusted. 
Instead of having a single link CD, two may be used evenly spaced about 
the centre line of the specimen and connected by a bridge piece attached 
to another link which is held in the testing machine. By this means a 
constant bending moment is obtained in the specimen at the centre 
portion. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 242. 

216. Teste on Complete Span. — Sometimes it is desired to test a complete 
spar and a modification of the first method of testing parts of such members 
may then be used. At the same 
time it is far preferable to test a 
complete member in relation to 
the whole structure, as will be 
described when dealing with de- 
struction tests on the complete 
aeroplane. If it is necessary, 
however, to test' one spar only 
the following will give an approxi- 
mately correct ideaof thestrength. 
In Fig. 243, ABCD is the spar, B 
and C being strut positions, and 
no. 243. D the point of attachment to the 

centre section. 

D should be attached to a wall by the same fittings as would be used 
in the actual aeroplane. B and C are cable attachments, and the cables 
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BE and CF are arranged at such angles as will give the correct end com- 
pressions in BO and CD when a loading corresponding to that in the actual 
aeroplane ia applied along the spar. The angles of these cables are 
calculated in the same way as previously described for a small specimen. 
The loading along the spar from A inwards should be graded according to 
the wing tip loading curves shown in Chapter XI. At interplane strut 
positions B and C, and any other points where drag struts occur, the spar 
should be supported sideways by knife-edged or rounded blocks of wood 
fastened rigidly to the floor or platform on which the test is being carried 
out. 

217. Fairey Method ol Spar Testing. — By the courtesy of Mr. C . B. Fairey, 
of the Fairey Aviation Co., a description of a method of spar testing 
originated by him is included in this chapter. A complete extension 
plane spar of a large boat seaplane was built and the correct fittings and 
bracing wires attached. This was inverted and erected on the upright 
of a large compression testing machine, as shown in Fig. 244 (a). The 
spar was braced to the top pin of the testing machine, and counterbracing 
wires were taken back to the ground on the opposite aide. The upright VC 
could be adjusted to the vertical by means of strainers in the counter- 
bracing wires. 

The loads were applied at points corresponding to rib positions in the 
actual aeroplane, levers being mounted at each point as shown at B in 
Fig. 244. To a girder M, half embedded in concrete, rods MN were 
attached to each lever NF, the end N being slotted for the rods. Above 
the slot was a washer and knife edge, as shown at C in Fig. 244. The load 
consisted of bags of sand Q, hung on steel rods bridged between each pair 
of levers, wooden distance pieces also being used to space the levers. 
By moving these bags along the levers different loads could be applied to 
the spar. Uprights on the spar enabled the deflections to be measured. 
A photograph showing the actual test is given in Plate XX. 

The great objection to a test on a single spar is the fact that the 
deflections at the strut points do not correspond with those in the actual 
aeroplane, as the geometrical proportions of the frames are so widely 
different. 

218. Testing ol Main Plane Ribs. — Testa of main plane ribs have been 
carried out with a very high degree of accuracy by Mr. W. D. Douglas 
of the E.A.E. by methods developed by him. The method is outlined 
briefly, but for a full description the reader is referred to a report by Mr. 
Douglas. 1 

The factors to be considered in a complete test are — 

(a) The distribution of air pressure over the upper and lower surfaces 
of the plane and the internal pressure. 

(b) The initial stresses in the fabric. 

(c) The method of attachment of the fabric to the ribs. 

(d) The distribution of stress in the top and bottom fabric. 

(e) The method of attaching the ribs to the spars. 

With regard to (a), a pressure plotting for R.A.E. 15 aerofoil has been 

1 "Strength Tat of Main Plane RiU," by Win. D. Douglas, A.C.A. Report, T. 1138. 
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adopted as a standard by the H.A.E. This plotting was made at an angle 
of incidence of 16°, and is shown in Fig. 245. The initial stresses in the 
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fabric are actually reproduced by covering the test section of the plane 
(which should be at least equal to the chord in length) with fabric. 

After an examination of the conditions of flight the conclusion is 
arrived at that the method of attachment of the ribs to the fabric does 
not affect the problem seri- 
ously. If b is the distance 
between two adjacent ribs it 
is assumed that the distribu- 
tion of stress in the fabric 
may be obtained as follows 
(Fig. 246 (a)). 

Arcs of radius - are drawn 

as shown, cutting an elemen- 
tary atrip AB hi D and C. 
Then the load on AB trans- 
ferred to the ribs LT and EH 
. AD+CB 
AB * 
mainder being carried direct 
to the leading edge. The 
direct vertical forces and their distribution along the rib can now be cal- 
culated, and also the reactions at L, £, T and E due to the distributed load 
along LE and TR, so that the whole vertical loading on the rib is known. 
It intermediate nose ribs are provided, the arcs are drawn as in Fig. 246 (b) 
instead of as at (a), but the procedure is otherwise identical. There is also a 
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difference in tension of the top and bottom fabric which throws a horizontal 
component of load on these members. This is approximately met by 
applying the loads (vertical and horizontal) to the leading and trailing 
edges through fabric tension members, which are tangential to the leading 
edge upper surface. These strips are doped to the bottom fabric. The 
distributed vertical loads are applied to both flanges of the ribs by means 
of a link mechanism. This consists of a series of super-imposed levers 
fitted with grooves and knife edges. These levers are built up over 
the inverted ribs, the distances between knife edges being so arranged 
that by the application of one or more concentrated loads a system of 
small forces is produced on the rib corresponding to the pressure distri- 
bution required. The links rest on small blocks of walnut spaced along the 
ribs as necessary. Two ribs are usually tested, these being in the centre 
of the length of plane referred to above. The plane is mounted on trestles, 
being supported under the front and rear spars. The test load applied 
gives at the same time the vertical loads and the inclined loads at the leading 
and trailing edges, as will be clear from the diagrammatic view of the 
arrangement in Fig. 247. 

218. Tests on Fittings. — In testing a complete fitting the method of 
procedure must depend largely on the design of the fitting, and such a 
test often requires great in- 
genuity on the part of the 
designer in order to obtain satis- 
factory results. A simple ten- 
sion lug is, of course, dealt 
with by attaching one end to 
a jaw of the testing machine, 
and applying the load through 
the appropriate cable properly 
attached as in the actual aero- 
plane. When, however, it is 
required to obtain the effect 
both of a wire pull and a strut 
compression, special apparatus 
must be rigged up. It is always advisable to reproduce as closely as 
possible the actual conditions obtaining iu the aeroplane for which the 
fitting is designed, and for this purpose it is generally wise actually to fit 
up a portion containing the fitting, and so arrange the test loads that they 
are proportionate to the loads coming on during flight. 

Fig. 248 shows one arrangement for testing a fuselage clip in an 
ordinary beam testing machine The beam BC is notched at D and £, 
and supported in the testing machine at F and G. AE represents the 
vertical strut of the fuselage and DA the longeron, the fitting to be tested 
being represented by A. The correct size wire or cable is attached to the 
I fitting and connected to the shackle of the testing machine. When a 
load is applied to this wire the strut and the longeron are thrown into 
compression as in the actual aeroplane, the ratio of these loads being 
governed by the angles of AE and AD to the vertical pull. 
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It is not possible within the limits of this chapter to give further ex- 
amples, and, in any ease, each fitting requires special treatment and the 
design of a special test, so that generalizations are of very little use. 

880. Tests on Axles. — The specifications for axle tubes issued by the 
Air Ministry call for a test upon each axle. This test consists of a proof 
beading moment applied to one end of every axle and a test at both, ends 
for one axle in every ten. Fig. 249 shows a diagrammatic view of a suitable 
machine for this test. 



Lifting Rod m Guides 




Contact between the tube and the support at A is specified not to 
extend more than |-inch along the tube. The load should be applied in 
two parts, the first part being from one-quarter to one-half the proof load, 
as convenient. The gauge at B should then be adjusted, and the remainder 
of the load put on the specimen. After an interval of at least five seconds 
it should be removed and the permanent set measured by the gauge at B. 
This set must not exceed -fa inch. The schedules of axle tubes contained 
in Appendix II. at the end of the book give particulars as to the proof 
loads required for the different size tubes. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

DESTRUCTION TESTS 

221. Destruction and Proof Loading Tests. — An aeroplane, perhaps more 
than any other engineering structure, must be designed with the one object 
of obtaining the maximum strength for the minimum weight of material. 
Since there is usually no factor of safety on many parts of the aeroplane 
in the sense that this term is generally understood by the structural 
engineer, every endeavour must be made to conduct tests upon completed 
units and complete aeroplanes whenever possible. This chapter will be 
devoted to a brief description of the methods which may be used in con- 
ducting these tests. 

The object of a full scale test may be either to determine the actual 
load factor which the aeroplane has, or to proof load the structure to 
a given factor to ensure that it will stand such a load without serious 
strain. In either case the procedure will be the same except that in the 
first class of test the loading will be continued until failure occurs, whereas 
in the second case the test will be stopped when the proof load has been 
reached. 

222. Tests upon the Ham Plane Structure. — It is usual when conducting 
tests upon the main plane structure to strip all fabric off the wings and test 
the bare skeleton. The object of this is twofold. In the first place it is 
impossible to observe what is happening to the structure when the fabric 
is in position, and in the second place the value of fabric is a variable factor. 
When it is new and well doped it undoubtedly exercises a considerable 
effect towards strengthening the whole structure, but after it has been 
in service for any period it is apt to become " soggy," i.e. the stiffening 
effect of the dope wears off with a consequent slackening of the fabric. 
If an aeroplane is tested, therefore, with the fabflc on, a totally wrong 
result may be obtained, and so in all good testing the fabric is first 
stripped off the wings. 

Suppose it is desired to test the strength of the aeroplane when it is 
flying at the coarsest angle of attack possible, i.e. when the centre of 
pressure is at the most forward position. First estimate the direction of 
the resultant load on the aerofoil by compounding the lift and drag for the 
angle being considered : e.g. let AB (Fig. 250) be the aerofoil inclined at 
the angle a for which the test is required. " 

Then at the centre of pressure C, corresponding to this angle, there are 
acting the vertical lift L and the horizontal drag D. The resultant of these 
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makes an angle fi to the vertical such that p ■ 

from the aerofoil characteristics £ can be found. 

The resultant force CE acts at angle (a — 0) to the normal to the plane 
and has a component along it acting towards the leading edge. In esti- 
mating D, allowance should be made for the drag of the interplape struts 
and wires. These are the conditions which must be reproduced in a test, 
and so the wings are mounted to make an angle (a — 0) to the horizontal, 
as shown in Fig. 351 . The wings are inverted so that load can be applied 
to the under side of the aerofoil to represent the air loads in flight. 





In mounting the wings it is best to retain the fuselage in position, as 
this gives the proper centre section fittings. The wings are supported at 
the centre section, which should be stiffened up to carry the reaction of 
the weight upon the wings. This is legitimate as the conditions of loading 
at the centre are not the same as in normal flight but very much heavier. 




Fig. 252 shows an aeroplane erected for a test of this sort. It will be 
noticed that the supports are under the centre section and the tail. It 
is a wise precaution to arrange trestles under the wings at such a height 
that there is no danger of the wings touching them during the test, but as 
close as possible without any fear of this, in order to catch the structure 
when failure occurs and so prevent any more damage than necessary. 
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Blocks may be placed on the trestles, these being removed as the test 
proceeds. The aeroplane having been inverted and properly supported 
at the correct angle, it should be trued up. This should be fully done 
before inversion, and then it need only be checked when in position. 
The position of the loads should now be marked on the planes ao that no 
delay is caused in carrying out the test. The load is usually applied by 
means of shot bags, and these should be laid along a line following the 
centre of pressure on the wings, the intensity of loading being graduated 
at the wing tips to agree with an experimental loading curve such as given 
in Chapter XI. 

The loads for successive factors are determined as follows : — 

Let W = the total weight of the aeroplane. 

w = the total weight of the wing structure. 

Then unit load, i.e. the load stressing the wings in normal horizontal 
flight, is (W- to). 

For a load factor N the load stressing the wings is 

N(W-w) 

When the aeroplane is inverted the wings are already being stressed by 
their own weight, so that for unit factor the extra load required to be 
added is 

(W-w)-w = (W-2w) 

For a load factor 2 the total load on the wings in shot bags will be- 

2(W -u>)-w 

and for a load factor N the shot bags to be added must weigh 

N(W-u>)-w 

These loads should be calculated and tabulated so that it is known 
exactly what load is required for any given factor. 

Unit load should be placed on the wings, dividing it between the top and 
bottom wings in the ratio of the flight loads on them. If possible, this load 
should be left on the structure for an hour or two and then removed. 
After removal the aeroplane should be trued up again if necessary and the 
test recommenced. After each loading it is customary to observe the 
deflection at various points of the structure, and this is best done by means 
of a dumpy level. When the aeroplane is properly trued up the datum 
is taken for the various positions where deflection measurements are 
required and readings are taken at intervals as needed. The best method 
to adopt for this part of the experiment is to paste graduated slips of paper 
on to the various points of the aeroplane where observations are required 
and read these slips through the level. The most useful points for taking 
deflections on the main plane structure are the interplane strut positions 
and half-way along each bay on the spars. It should be one man's job 
to look after this part of the test, and he should not have any more to do 
than read the deflections and enter them en the test sheet. Loading is 
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continued to destruction or until proof load is reached. If the former, 
careful notes and, if possible, photographs should be made of the point 
of fracture, and the aeroplane thoroughly inspected for any indication of 
failure at other points. The advantage of the trestles under the wings 
will now be apparent, since the structure can probably be repaired suffi- 
ciently for further teats if these are required, especially if premature 
failure has been caused by the collapse of a fitting or small member in 
the structure. Plate XXI. shows a photograph taken during the progress 
of a main plane test at the Royal Aircraft Establishment. 

228. Test of Nose-Diving Conditions. — This tost is an extremely difficult 
one to arrange, since it implies a down load on the front truss, an up load 
on the rear truss, a large drag on the wings and a down load on the tail 
plane simultaneously. 

An ingenious method of arranging such a test was devised by Mr. W. 
D. Douglas, who is in charge of the testing of this sort at the Royal Air- 
craft Establishment, Faruborough. The aeroplane was suspended through 
its centre of gravity, a spring balance being arranged in the suspension 
which was always kept reading the weight of the aeroplane. Up loads 
on the rear truss were applied through a series of levers, and down 
loads on the front truss by shot bags in the usual way. The drag was 
represented by making the suspension non-vertical, so that there was a 
component along the chord. This was balanced by a cable through the 
centre of propeller thrust, and thus all conditions were met. The tail bore 
against a framing so that when the loads were applied and the weight of 
the aeroplane taken up on the spring balance mentioned above, the tail 
balance load was automatically given. The test conducted by Mr. Douglas 
by means of this apparatus was entirely successful, and although it is an 
expensive method there is, up to the present, no alternative for obtaining 
destruction test figures for this condition of flight. 

224, Down Load on Front Truss. — This is a test which is of value as it 
gives the strength of the wings to resist the down loads which occur on 
the front truss of an aeroplane in high-speed flights. The load on the 
front truss in a nose dive should be calculated by the methods of para. 41 , 
and these figures taken as a basis for the test loads. The aeroplane, is 
erected in its normal flying attitude and the loads placed along the front 
truss, being of course distributed between the top and bottom planes in 
the usual ratio. This test is identical with the ordinary up load test 
except for the reversed attitude of the aeroplane and therefore requires no 
further description. 

226. Test of Fuselage for Down Load.— The fuselage should be stripped 
of its fabric and mounted the correct way up. It should be supported 
strongly at the centre section by means of suitable timbering and anchored 
down at the front, preferably through the engine plates or mounting. The 
tail forms a convenient platform upon which the load can be placed, but if 
there is any doubt as to its strength for this purpose it should be removed 
and a solid platform made to replace it. Shot bags may now be loaded 
on to the platform until failure occurs, deflections being measured at the 
required intervals of loading. This is a very simple test, and may be 
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modified as desired to suit special conditions, e.g. the load may be applied 
through a series of pulleys, being measured by a spring balance. This 
method of testing is also applicable to the upward load on the fuselage 
caused by the tail skid, except that in this case the fuselage will be 
reversed. 

888. Test ot Fuselage in Torsion. — The fuselage should be erected and 
firmly anchored and supported, as in the previous test described. In this 
case the tail should, if possible, be left upon the structure together with all 
its bracing wires, struts, etc. In order to apply a torque to the fuselage, one 
side of the tail is loaded with shot bags, the other side being loaded in the 
opposite direction by means of a pulley attached to the roof. A spring 
balance in the pulley suspension cables records the load on the tail, and 
this should be adjusted so that the moment applied by the pulley is equal 
to the moment applied by the load on the other side. The most convenient 
way of doing this is to apply the pulley load and the shot loads at equal 
distances from the centre line of the fuselage, so that the loads will then 
only need to be kept equal. The shot bag load may be replaced by another 
pulley connected to the floor ; but the first method is much simpler and very 
efficient. In this test it is important to measure the angular deflection 
of the fuselage, and this may be done by attaching a light pointer at the 
end and this, moving along a graduated arc, gives the twist directly. It is 
advisable to have another reading made at the point of support in order to 
correct any error from the movement of the structure at this place, since 
what will be required is the amount of angular distortion of the fuselage 
between the centre section and the tail plane. 

287. Testa on Tail Plane.— Tests on the tail plane are best carried out by 
mounting it on the fuselage, which may be supported at any points necessary 
as long as the tail structure is not affected. The elevators should be in 
position and fixed in their neutral position by locking the control stick 
in the pilot's cockpit. Load is then applied to the surfaces according to a 
distribution curve, which may be either a true one found from wind channel 
experiments or a fictitious one, e.g. triangular from leading edge to trailing 
edge or evenly distributed. Load is applied until failure occurs, the 
amount giving a measure of the factor. Failure may occur in the tail or 
elevator structure or possibly in the control system, so this test properly 
carried out affords a check on the strength of the control cables, pulleys 
and control column. 

288. Fin and Rudder. — Tests on these surfaces are carried out in an 
exactly similar manner to those on the tail plane and elevator just 
described, and therefore need no further explanation. ■ 

889. Chassis. — The chassis should be inverted and supported in such a 
position as corresponds to the attitude it would have in the condition 
which the test is meant to reproduce. A platform should be suspended 
from the axle at the points where the wheels are normally attached. 
This platform can be loaded with shot bags or other weights until failure 
of the chassis occurs and the load factor is thus determined. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

PRMdPLE OF LEAST WORK 

230. Derivation of Principle. — The principle of Least Work is one which 
is shunned by the great majority of engineers as being impracticable, and 
in any case difficult to understand. As a matter of fact, the principle 
is one which is extremely easy to pat into practice, and offers a simple 
method of solution to a large number of strength problems which arise 
in aeroplane structures. Unfortunately the method has never been simply 
treated in English books on engineering structures, and those engineers 
who hare been sufficiently interested in the principle to attempt to 
obtain it from mathematical books, have been discouraged by the extremely 
impractical way the theory has been presented. 

The principle of Least Work is, however, one which will possibly be 
applied extensively in future to the problem of the aeroplane, and there- 
fore should be quite familiar in theory and practice to the aeronautical 
engineer. Put briefly, it is a theory which enables the engineer to find the 
stresses in structures which are statically indeterminate, i.e. in structures 
with too many members. 

In an aeroplane, for example, the incidence wires are redundant in 
most conditions of flight, but these wires, though neglected by the 
ordinary methods of strength calculation, undoubtedly carry loads. The 
principles of statics fail to find these loads, which will in large aeroplanes be 
important and have a considerable effect upon the strength, and therefore 
the weight, of the structure. 

It will be assumed in the beginning that all members of the structures 
with which we are dealing are capable of taking compressive or tensile 
loads. If a member, as for example a wire of an aeroplane, can only 
take tension, then the particular problem is simplified. Each member, 
too, is assumed to be pin-jointed. The final general statement of the 
principle of Least Work will be deduced from particular examples, as this 
method offers considerable advantages over that in which the general 
statement is made and then proved. 

Consider Fig. 253. It consists of a rigid body R connected to another 
fixed rigid body K by four members, AD, AC, BD, BC, all of which can 
take tension or compression. The points of attachment are A, B, C, D as 
shown. 

Let forces, gradually increasing from zero to P, and P, be applied at 
E and F, and let the final positions of the points of application of these 
forces be e and/. Let the points A and B move from these, their original 
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positions, to a and b respectively. Let the final loads, tensions in this 
particular case, in the members be Tj* T 2 , T 3 , T 4 . The structure is now 
in equilibrium under the six forces T\, Tj, T s , T 4 , Pj and P 2 . Throughout, 
the actual displacement of the points A, B, E and F are assumed to be small. 

Draw ag perpendicular to AD, ah perpendicular to AC, bj perpendicular 
to BD, bl perpendicular to BC, em and fn perpendicular to the lines of 
action of the forces P t and P 2 . 

Then it is clear that the total work done against the external forces 




by stretching the members AD, AC, BD, BC is equal to the total work done 
by the external forces Pi and P 2 . 

i.e. J(T 1 .Ay + T a .AA + Ta.Bj+T 4 .BO = J(P I .Em + P 2 .Fn) 
or Tiei + Ttfi + Tjes + lta-Ptfi + Ptfi . . . (1) 

where e u e Sl e 3 , e t are the extensions of the members AD, AC, BD, BC, and 
Hi> J/a tne displacement of the points of application of the forces P lP P 2 in 
their lines of actions. 

It has been assumed in finding (1) that there were no initial loads in 
the members, but it is clear that the equation holds even if there had been, 
so long as £T is replaced by the mean load during the displacement, 
and e is taken to mean the change in length occurring in that member 
due to the gradual application of the forces P, and P 2 . It must be quite 
clearly understood in this case that e is not the total difference between 
the final length of the member and its length under no stress whatever. 
It is important to remember this, for it is sometimes necessary to consider 
the stresses in an aeroplane due to initial tensions in the wires caused by 
bad trueing up. 

It is always assumed in the examination of aeroplane structures that 
any deformation that takes place does so within the elastic limits of the 
materials employed. Within these limits, by Hooke's Law, the extension 
or shortening of a member is proportional to the load producing it, i.e. 
T 

Ti 



Strain' 



,E- 
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where a is the area of the cross section of the member in suitable units, I 
its original length, T the load producing the extension e, and E is Young's 
Modulus. 

TJ 

8=-TS 

aB 

From (1 ) we get 



/.< 



^ + o s E 2 + a 3 E a + ^E< ~ Pl! " + P *« 



(2) 



So, if there were any number of external forces and membere in the 
structure, it could be shown that 



aE 

It must here be emphasized that if the structure is redundant before 
being loaded in any way then all redundant members must be of just the 
right length to fit in their places, without inducing any stress in any other 
members. Otherwise any redundant member that has to be forced into 
position must induce stresses 
in the other members, and 
due account of these initial 
stresses must be taken when 
writing down the total in- 
ternal work done by a slight 
increase of the external 
forces. 

As a particular cade con- 
sider the front truss of a 
one bay aeroplane shown in 
Fig. 254. 

BB'D'D is the centre section and may be considered rigid for present 
purposes, AA', CC are the top and bottom spars, AD, A'D' the flying 
wires, BC, B'C the weight wires, R^ R 8 reactions at A and C respectively. 
Then it is clear from considerations of the loading that, in normal 
flight, the wires BC, B'C are slack, and that there is no end load in DC. 
Then neglecting the work done due to bending the spars (it is not impor- 
tant, but will be considered later) we have 




Fia. 264. 



T« w . AC , T«„ . AD . TV . AB 



i*" + 



i«.E u 



+ " 






(3) 



where T 10 . . . , and so on, are the loads in the respective members, and 
j/l, y 2 the deflections at A and C. Also from the geometry of the figure 
we have 

!/i - y% = extension of AC 

o.o E,. r- i l ' 




PlQ. 255. 
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From these two equations the deflections at A and G may easily be 
found. 

Now the statement that the external work, i.e. the work done by the 
external forces on a body, ia equal to the internal work, i.e. the work done 
by elongating or shorten* 
ing the internal members, 
is made on the assumption 
that the body is supported 
by fixed points, or rests 
on fixed, smooth surfaces. 
In the first case, as the 
points cannot move, no 
work is done by the re- 
actions at the supporting 
surfaces. In the second, as 
the points move on smooth 
surfaces, the reactions are 
always at right angles to the direction of motion, and therefore, again, 
the work done by those reactions is zero. 

Let Fig. 255 represent any body fastened to fixed supports at A and B. 

Let ACDB represent the structure under no forces. 

AC'D'B „ .. „ forces T 1( T 2 applied at C, D' 

AC"D"B „ „ : , „ Tj+dT,, T, „ 

As Ti increases from to T t its mean value is $T t> and the work done 
in the displacement CC is Jl^ . CC = JT|y, say. 

As it increases from Ti to Ti + dTj, its mean value is T[ + JdTi and 
the work done is 

(T, + JdTi) CC" = (T, + JdTi) dy u say 

=■ T\dtfi, neglecting quantities of the second order. 

The work done by T a in the displacement DD' is 

JT a . DD' = JT0 2 say. 

The work done by T 2 kept at the same value, due to the small increase 
in T„ is 

T 2 D'D"=»Tgdy 3 flay 

Therefore the total work done due to the small increase in T t is 

Vifi+Ta.dj/j 

This must equal the total increase in the internal work done on the 
members of the structure = <fW. 



<*W = Tidyi + T«-%i 



This result might have been obtained in another way. Suppose that 
the structure initially had no loads whatever on it, and loads were then 
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gradually applied at C and D, increasing (in the same fixed ratio to 
each other) from zero to 1^+dTi and T 2 respectively, then the work 
done 



also 


w, 

w 




But 
Therefore 




dW = Wi — W 


From (5), 


however, 


Therefore 




dW-idiiT, 



dT. 



= Vi 



This is a most important result. It is a statement of the fact that 
the displacement of the point of application of any one force T (measured 
in the line of action of that force) can be obtained by differentiating the 
total work done with respect to T. 

Though the actual proof has been carried out with only two forces, Tj 
and Tn, the same result could have been obtained for any number of forces, 
so long as each is independent of the others. 

Now consider any structure with one redundant member. 
Let AB (Fig. 256) represent the redundant member in position before 
loading, and A' 13' its position after 

A C B D loading. Let A move to A' and B 

to B', and let A'C, B'D be the per- 
pendiculars from A and B on the 
original line of the redundant member. 
Fjg. 25a. Let T be the final load in the bar. 

Then the component displacement 
of the point A, in the direction AB of the load in the member is AC =yi 
say, and the component displacement of B, in the same direction is BD 

- y» aay- 
Then the extension of the member AB as a result of the gradual ap- 
plication of the load T in it is 

11 

where I is the length of the member, a the area of the cross section, and 
E is Young's Modulus. 

Now suppose the member AB is removed and equal and opposite 
external forces equal to T applied to the remaining part of the structure 
at A and B. Then it is clear that on this supposition the loads in the 
remaining members are unaltered, i.e. T may now be considered an external 
force, at either point of application. Suppose the force at one end, for 
the sake of clearness in the argument, be called Ti and at the other end T : 
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so that T) => T 2 => T. Then 1 l and T 2 are now external forces, and either 
may be supposed to vary independently of the other, without altering 
the equilibrium of the rest of the a true dure. 

Suppose, to fix ideas, the member is in tension. The argument is 
precisely the same if it is in compression. As already shown, if W is the 
total internal work of all the members except AB 





«T,~ + i " 


and 


dW 

dvr"-* 


But 






dW dW T! 




JT, dT, aE 


or 


dW dW TI_„ 
aTi^dTj^oE 


Bui 


T,=T, = T 


Therefore 


dW dW dV 

dT, + dT, == di 


Also 


oE oTV2oE 1 



I.e. is the result of differentiating with respect to T the work done on 
the redundant member by T. 

It follows, therefore, that the left-hand side of (6) is the result of 
differentiating the total internal work of all the members, including the 
redundant member. 

So equation (6) may be written 

dT 

This is the Principle of Least Work. 

It is a theoretical statement of the practical fact that if an elastic 
structure is in a state of stable equilibrium under any forces whatever, - 
then the work stored is the smallest amount possible. 

It is extremely simple to use in actual practice, though if there are 
many redundant members it may become laborious. For only one or 
two redundant members, however, the method of Least Work is preferable 
to guess work, however great the experience upon which that guess work 
is based. 

Here is the simple rule for using the method of Least Work. Cut out 
all the redundant members aud replace them by forces Tj,Tt,T, . . .at each 
end. The structure is now a static one and the loads in the members 
may be found by the ordinary methods of statics. Write down the total 
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internal work dona, including that on the redundant bare, by the force? 
Ti, T s , T 3 , . . . The result will be in terms of T„ T 2 , T 3 , etc. 

Differentiate this result W with respect to eaeh of the forces Ti, T 2 , T 3 , 
, . . and equate to zero. 

ve.put dT =0 

dt 2 



and so on. The number of equations will be the same b 
unknowns, which can then be found. 

Consider an actual example shown in Fig. 257. 



the number of 
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Let ABOD be the points of attachment of the planes of a one-bay 
aeroplane to the centre section. For the purposes of calculation these 
points may be considered fixed. 

It will be found advantageous to express the load in any member in 
terms of the length of that member. Thus the load in the incidence wire is 
expressed as T x length of the wire, and so on. It also simplifies the general 
expressions obtained if all vertical reactions are expressed in terms of 
the gap, as shown. For illustration purposes it has been assumed that the 
top and bottom planes are equal in length, and divided into two equal drag 
bays, and that the aeroplane is not staggered. The following notation 



TI* = the tension in the incidence wire. 
R$r, R'y. **</> i'q = tne vertical reactions. 
L = the length of the bay. 
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C = the distance between spar centres. 
g = the gap. 
L D = the length of the drag wire. 
L„ = the length of the flying wire. 
Li,- = the length of the incidence wire. 

Then by the ordinary methods of statics we can easily find the load 
in the various members of the structure in terms of the reactions and T. 
Consider the case when the centre of pressure is forward. It is clear 
that the incidence wire, from the top front spar to the bottom rear spar, 
is in play. The corresponding loads in terms of T and the external re- 
actions are shown in the figure, and from these it is easy to write down 
the total internal work done. Let this be W. 
Then dW/dT = gives a linear equation in T. 

As a. first approximation to the load in the incidence wire it may be 
assumed that the struts and spars do no work. This approximation gives 
a slightly less load in the incidence wires than is actually the case, and so 
far as testing the spars and interplane struts is concerned errs- on the side 
of safety. In the ease shown this assumption is made and 

( R + R'M, (r + QL», 

where Aj, A w , A'„ ... are the areas of the wires. 

As another example, consider the work done on the pin-jointed strut 
with a concentrated side load shown in Pig. 190, Chapter XVIII. 

The work done due to W and P is for the span AW (as Bhown in the 
next paragraph). 

1 /*w. a 1 W* sin* ub /* . , , 

mf„ MVx= m v-invc+n ./, 1 " 1 *"" 

4P sin V(« + H' o ^' 

W* __sinVb_/ a _I sinf w\ 
4P sinV(a + b)\ ty ™/ 
Similarly for the span WB. 
Therefore the total work done 

W* ( . , , . , . , 1/ sin 3 /ifcain/M»cos/«» \) 

= 4Psin*M« + fr) r * m ** b + b am! / w " / l(+sin^ sin^ cos^S 

W a f 1 1 

-} a am 2 fib -\~b sin 2 /ia — sin pa sin /it sin/i(a +h)[ 



"4PBin»K«»-r-6H ^^"^ <" p 
281. Work doe to Bending. — Consider a short length of a beam over 
which the bending moment is constant = M. Let the radii of curvature 
E at the extremities of this small length make an angle with one 
another, as shown in Pig. 268. 

«.«», Google 
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Then work due to bending = average couple x 6 
M . M I . , 

M E 
I = R 
1 M 

R^EI 

_m m m 
= 2Ei e3 aEi 



So that work done = 




Pig. 258. 

and hence if M variea over the beam the total work done = 



m*dx 
' 2EI' 



the 



integration being carried over the whole length of the beam. 

As an example we will consider the work done on a continuous beam 
without end loads. 

Let ABC {Fig. 259) be a continuous beam, supported at A, B and C. 



Let the spans be l h l 2 , the loadings w t , w 2 . and the moments of inertia 
of the sections I j and I 2 respectively. Suffixes will be dropped where no 
ambiguity occurs. 

Take origin at B for BC, and adopting the signs and notation of Chapter 
X., then at any point distant x from B we have— 



dx s 



WjltfC w& s 



Also the work done in bending = J -^ 



rat 

2EI 
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Therefore the work done due to bending 

= 2 4i/:{-x+ , ?+ M -+( M "-«.)^ 

The definite integral is 

2jjgj(- 10id"M, - 1CMIW, + 40M 1 M o ! + iOMJl + 40M,*! + wH>) 
So that the total work done on the span AC is 

^g^pl-KhoA^-lOw.l.'M.+^M^A+WM^l.+lOM.^.+i.,';,") 
+ 240E I ( ~ I0w A 3M « - '*MA + *>M,Jy, + 40MA + 40M *!, 
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APPENDIX I 
BERRY FUNCTIONS 



r [$) ■=■ B {2 8 eorno 2 6 - 1) / (2 fi)«, $ (fl) = 3 (1 - 2 Soot 20) / (2 *)*, 
£ [$) = 3 (tan - 6) / 0> (9 in radian*) 
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3-1464 


79-9 


6-4689 


3-3092 


4-0677 


74-6 


3-6150 


2-3760 


31848 










74-7 


3-6379 


2-3866 


31834 


80-0 


6-5127 


3-3383 


4-7116 


74-8 


3-8810 


2-3984 


3-2023 


801 


5-6675 


3-3640 


4-7501 


74-9 


3-6845 


2-4104 


3-2216 


80-2 


5-8238 


3-3922 


4*8017 










80-3 


5-6807 


3-4211 


4-8482 


70*0 


3-7083 


2-4226 


3-2400 


80'4 


6*7390 


3-4808 


4-8867 


751 


37323 


2-4348 


3-2606 


805 


8*7986 


3-4808 


4*9442 


75-2 


3-7668 


2-4472 


3-2806 


80* 


8-8696 


3*5112 


49937 


75*3 


3-7816 


2-4698 


3-3008 


80-7 


8-9217 


3-5420 


5*0442 


75-4 


3-8068 


2-4726 


3-3213 


80-8 


6-9863 


3-5740 


C-0969 


75-5 


3-8321 


2-4855 


3-3421 


80-9 


L-0602 


3-0073 


51488 


75-6 


3-8679 


2-4987 


3-3631 










76-7 


3-8841 


2*5120 


3-3845 


810 


6-1160 


3-8408 


5-2028 


75-B 


3-9107 


2-G255 


3-4082 


811 


6-1845 


30750 


5-2580 


75-9 


3-0378 


2-5392 


3-4282 


81-2 


0-2C40 


3-7100 


5-3145 










81-3 


6-3251 


3-7468 


63722 


78-0 


3-9660 


2-6531 


3-4600 


81-4 


6-3978 


37824 


5-4314 


76-1 


3-9927 


2-6872 


3-4731 


81-5 


6-4722 


3-8199 


6-4919 


76-2 


40208 


2-5814 


3-4981 


81-6 


6-5485 


3-8582 


5*6538 


78-3 


40494 


2-5969 


3-6194 


81-7 


6-8265 


3-8976 


6-6173 



AEROPLANE STBUCTUBEB 
TABLE I™ continued 



0° 


*(« 


*(l) 


*<« 


9* 


I(« 


*(*) 


<nm 


81 '8 


6-7065 


39378 


5-6823 


85-0 


10-9638 


80760 


91391 


81-9 


6-7880 


3-9790 


0-7489 


861 


111867 


6-1867 


9-3200 










85-2 


11-4189 


6-3031 


9-5084 


820 


6-8726 


4-0213 


0-8172 


85-3 


11-6610 


6-4245 


9-7049 


821 


6-9687 


40646 


5-8873 


86-4 


11-9137 


6-5611 


9-9098 


82-2 


7-0471 


4-1091 


0-9591 


85-6 


12-1776 


66833 


101239 


82-3 


7-1378 


4-1547 


6-0328 


86-6 


12-4635 


G-S215 


10-3478 


82-4 


7-2309 


4-2015 


(11084 


85-7 


12-7423 


6-9662 


10-5821 


82-8 


7-3266 


4-2496 


6-1861 


85-8 


13-0448 


7-1178 


10-8275 


82-6 


7-4248 


4-2989 


6-2668 


86-9 


13-3021 


7-2787 


11-0849 


82-7 


7-5256 


4-3490 


6-3478 










82-8 


7-0292 


4-4017 


6-4320 


B8-0 


13-6964 


7-4436 


11-3662 


82-0 


7-7369 


4-4563 


6-5188 


86-1 


14-0457 


7-6190 


11-6394 










80-2 


14-4144 


7-8037 


11-9384 


83-0 


7-8456 


4-5104 


6-6077 


86-3 


14-8032 


7-9984 


12-2537 


83-1 


7-9684 


4-6671 


6-69M 


88-4 


15-2135 


8-2038 


12-5865 


83-2 


8-0746 


4-6256 


6-7938 


86-5 


15-6473 


8-4210 


12-9384 


83 '3 


8-1943 


4-8859 


8-8910 


86-6 


16-1067 


86610 


13-3109 


83'4 


8-3176 


4-7475 


6-9911 


86-7 


16-5939 


8-8949 


13-7060 


83-5 


8-4447 


4-8114 


7-0944 


86-8 


17-1118 


9-1641 


141269 


83-6 


8-5769 


4-8772 


7 -2008 


86-9 


17-6627 


9-4299 


14-5727 


83-7 


8-7112 


4-9451 


7-3107 










B3-8 


8-8608 


5-0162 


7-4241 


87-0 


18-2506 


9-7241 


16-0495 


839 


8-9951 


50816 


7-5412 


87-1 


18-8791 


10-0387 


15-6692 










87-2 


19-6625 


10-3757 


161052 


84* 


91442 


61624 


7-6622 


87-3 


20-2768 


10-7375 


16-6917 


84-1 


9'2983 


5-2398 


7-7874 


87-4 


21-0548 


11-1273 


17-3233 


84-2 


9-4678 


53198 


7-9168 


87-5 


21-8961 


11-5483 


18-0054 


84-3 


9-6229 


5-4026 


8-0608 


87-6 


22-8076 


12-0043 


18-7444 


84-4 


9-7B38 


5-4884 


8-1890 


87-7 


23-7983 


12-5000 


19-5478 


84-5 


9-9711 


5-5773 


8-3335 


87-8 


24-8792 


13-0408 


20-4240 


84 


10-1649 


5-6694 


8-4827 


87-9 


26-0631 


13-6330 


21-3839 


84-7 


10-3457 


6-7661 


8-6376 










84-8 


10-5438 


5-8644 


8-7982 


88 


27-3653 


U'2844 


22-4396 


84-9 


10-7497 


5-9677 


8-9653 











88° and 90° the functions can be calculated by the approximate 
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APPENDIX I 



h 2 0)1(2 0)\ * (ff)=3 (2 6 ootli 2 S-l)/{2 0)* 
H* (0)=3 {0- Unhtf)/tf" 



9 


»w 


*(*) 


*{#) n 





F(9) 


*(«) 


*<u 


■00 


1-0000 


1-0000 


10000 


50 


•8945 


■9391 


■9092 


■01 


0-9099 


10000 




61 


■8906 


-9360 


0060 


•02 


■0998 


0-9909 


'9908 


62 


■8888 


-9346 


9026 


•03 


■9996 


-9998 


■0996 


53 


-8828 


-9323 


8992 


■04 


■9992 


■9996 


•9994 


54 


■8780 


■9300 


8967 


■05 


■9988 


■9993 


■0900 


56 


■8748 


•9276 


8922 


■08 


■9983 


■0990 


-9086 


56 


-8708 


■9263 


8887 


•07 


■9977 


■9987 


-9981 


67 


■8667 


-9229 


8851 


■08 


■9970 


■9983 


-9976 


68 


■862B 


•0204 


8815 


■09 


■9962 


■9979 


-9968 


59 


-3584 


-9180 


8779 


10 


■0953 


■9073 


•0960 


60 


-8542 


0155 


8743 


■11 


-9944 


■9068 


-9952 


61 


■8500- 


•9130 


8706 


■12 


'9933 


■9962 


-9943 


62 


■8457 


'9106 


8669 


13 


■0922 


-9955 


-9033 


63 


■8414 


■9080 


8632 


■14 


■9909 


-9948 


•9922 


64 


■8371 


■9064 


8505 


-16 


■0896 


■9940 


-9910 


65 


■8328 


•9028 


8567 


16 


■9882 


■9932 


•9898 


66 


•8284 


■9003 


8619 


■17 


■9867 


-9924 


■0886 


■67 


-8240 


■8977 


8481 


•18 


■9851 


'9915 


•9872 


68 


■8196 


8060 


8442 


■19 


-9834 


■9906 


-9867 


60 


-8151 


-8024 


8403 


■20 


'9816 


'9895 


-9842 


70 


■8107 


'8807 


8364 


■21 


■9798 


■9884 


■9826 


71 


•8062 


■8871 


8325 


■22 


■9779 


-9873 


-9810 


72 


■8017 


■8814 


8286 


■23 


■9758 


■9862 


-9793 


73 


•7072 


•8817 


8247 


■24 


•9736 


■9850 


■9775 


■74 


•7927 


■8700 


8207 


•2fi 


■9718 


-9837 


■9766 


75 


■7881 


•8762 


8167 


•20 


■9693 


-9824 


•9736 


76 


■7836 


•8736 


8127 


■27 


■9670 


■9811 


■9717 


77 


•7790 


•8708 


8087 


■28 


■9646 


•9797 


-9696 


78 


■7744 • 


-8680 


8047 


•29 


■9621 


•0783 


■9675 


■79 


■7698 


•6663 


8007 


-30 


■9595 ' 


■9768 


-9663 


30 


■7652 


■8625 


7967 


■31 


■9569 


•9763 


-9630 


81 


■7606 


■8607 


7927 


-32 


■9642 


■9737 


•9607 


82 


■7560 


•8569 


7887 


•33 


-9514 


■0721 


■0583 


83 


■7613 


'8541 


7847 


■34 


■9486 


■9706 


-9668 


84 


■7467 


•8613 


7807 


W 


■9457 


'0688 


-9633 


85 


■7421 


8485 


7766 


•36 


■9427 


■9671 


•9507 


86 


■7374 


-8457 


7726 


•37 


-9396 


-0653 


-9481 


87 


•7328 


8429 


7684 


■38 


-9365 


'9636 


•0484 


88 


•7282 


'8400 


7643 


•39 


■9333 


■9617 


■9427 


89 


■7235 


-8372 


7601 


•40 


-9301 


■9598 


•9899 


■00 


■7189 


'8344 


7660 


-41 


•9268 


■9879 


■9871 


01 


7143 


-8316 


7619 


-42 


•9234 


-9550 


•9842 


92 


■7096 


8287 


7478 


-43 


-9200 


•9539 


■9312 


93 


-7060 


'8259 


7437 


■44 


-9165 


•9519 


■9282 


-04 


'7004 


'8230 


7396 


•48 


-9129 


-9499 


•9262 


■96 


■6958 


■8202 


7858 


-46 


■9094 


•9478 


■9221 


96 


•6912 


•8173 


7314 


■47 


■9057 


•9456 


-9180 


97 


■6866 


■8146 


7273 


■48 


■9020 


-0430 


■9157 


98 


-6820 


-8117 


7232 


■49 


■8983 


0413 


■9125 


90 


•6774 


-8088 


7192 



AEROPLANE STRUCTURES 
TABLE XI- continued 



« 


F(ff) 


* {6) * i$) 


e 


m 


4>(ff) 


¥(*) 


1-00 


■6728 


-8060 


7162 


1-30 


-6*29 


■7229 


-6986 


1-01 


•6683 


■8031 


7112 


1-31 


-6389 


•7202 


-6948 


1-02 


-6637 


■8003 


7072 


1-32 


-6349 


•7176 


-6912 


1-03 


■6502 


■7076 


7031 


1-33 


-5309 


-7149 


-6875 


I'M 


-6547 


■7B46 


6991 


134 


•5269 


•7123 


-5839 


1-06 


■6501 


■7918 


6950 


1-35 


•6230 


■7097 


■6803 


1-08 


■6456 


■7890 


8910 


136 


-5191 


■7071 


■5767 


1-07 


■6411 


'7801 


8870 


1-37 


■5152 


■7045 


•5732 


1-08 


-6367 


•7833 


6830 


1-38 


■5114 


■7019 


•5697 


1-00 


-6322 


•7806 


6790 


1-30 


■8075 


•6993 


-6662 


110 


■6278 


■7777 •«!» 


1-40 


■5037 


-8967 


•5627 


111 


■8233 


•7749 -6711 


1-41 


'4999 


-6942 


■6693 


112 


■6189 


•7731 -067* 


1-42 


■4962 


-6916 


■6660 


113 


■6146 


-7893 •0633 


1-43 . 


■4924 


•6891 


■5626 


1-U 


■6102 


■7666 


6694 


1-44 


■4887 


■6866 


-5491 


115 


•6058 


•7637 


6666 


1-45 


-4861 


-6840 


■5467 


116 


-6016 


■7609 -6610 


1-48 


-4814 


■6815 


•5423 


in 


■5072 


■7682 -6477 


1*7 


■4778 


■6790 


•5389 


118 


•5929 


■7654 -6438 


1-48 


-4742 


■6766 


-6355 


118 


•6886 


•7627 -6390 ' 


1-49 


■4706 


-6741 


'6321 


1-20 


-6843 


■7499 -6360 


1-60 


■4670 


■6718 


■6288 


1-21 


•5801 


•7472 


0322 


1-51 


■4636 


-6092 


■6255 


1-22 


-6759 


■7444 -6284 


1-52 


■4600 


■6668 


•5222 


1-23 


■6717 


■7417 -0240 


1*53 


-4565 


■6643 


■5189 


1-24 


■6675 


•7390 


6208 


1-64 


■4630 


■6619 


6157 


1-25 


■6633 


•7363 -6170 


1-55 


-4496 


■6595 


-6125 


116 


■6592 


■7330 -6133 


1-56 


-4462 


■6671 


■6093 


1-27 


■6661 


-7309 -6096 


157 


-4428 


■6547 


•5061 


1-28 


■5610 


■7282 4069 


1-68 


■4396 


-6624 


■5030 


1-20 


•6469 


•7256 


6022 


1-59 


-4361 


-6600 


■4909 










1-80 


■4328 


■6476 


■4968 
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e 


Tuh0 


JL ™*« 


a 


[Tanhfl 


e 


Tanh 


o-oo 


-00000 


0-60 


46212 


1-00 


•78169 


1-60 


'90515 


■01 


-otooo 


-61 


46906 


■01 


•76676 


-61 


■90694 


•02 


•02000 


•62 


47770 


■02 


•76987 


■52 


■90870 


■03 


■02999 


-63 


48638 


■03 


■77301 


■63 


-81043 


■04 


■03998 


-64 


40299 


•04 


■77780 


■64 


-91212 


06 


■04996 


■66 


50052 


•05 


■78181 


•56 


■91379 


■06 


■06993 


■66 


60708 


■06 


-78666 


-56 


■91542 


•07 


■06989 


•57 


51536 


-07 


■78946 


■57 


•01703 


■08 


•07083 


•68 


52267 


■08 


■79320 


■68 


■91860 


■09 


■08976 


•60 


52090 


■09 


■79688 


■59 


■02015 


010 


•09967 


0-60 


63706 


110 


■80060 


1-60 


■92167 


11 


-10966 


■61 


61413 


■11 


■80406 


•61 


■92316 


■12 


-11943 


■62 


55113 


■12 


■80767 


•62 


■02482 


•13 


■12928 


-63 


55806 


■13 


■81102 


■63 


■92606 


■14 


•13909 


-64 


56490 


■14 


■81441 


■64 


■92747 


•15 


■14888 


•66 


57167 


■16 


■81775 


■65 


■92886 


16 


16865 


•66 


67836 


■16 


■82104 


-66 


■83022 


■17 


■16838 


•67 


58498 


•17 


■82427 


-67 


■83166 


•18 


•17808 


-68 


59152 


■18 


■82746 


-68 


-93286 


■18 


■18776 


■69 


50798 


■19 


■83068 


-60 


-03415 


020 


■19738 


0-70 


■60437 


1-20 


■83366 


1-70 


-93541 


■21 


•20697 


•71 


61068 


■21 


■83668 


■71 


-93666 


•22 


•21662 


-72 


81691 


■22 


■83966 


■72 


■93786 


•23 


-22603 


-73 


62307 


■23 


■84258 


■73 


•93000 


■24 


■23660 


•74 


62916 


-24 


■84646 


■74 


'94023 


■26 


■24402 


•76 


■63616 


■25 


■84828 


■75 


•04138 


•28 


■26430 


■76 


■64108 


■26 


-86106 


•76 


04260 


■27 


■26362 


•77 


■64693 


■27 


-85380 


■77 


-04361 


■28 


■27291 


•78 


•65271 


-28 


■86648 


■78 


■94470 


■29 


■28213 


•79 


■65841 


■29 


•86013 


•79 


■84676 


O-30 


•29131 


0-80 


66404 


1-30 


•86172 


1-80 


■94681 


■31 


■300*4 


•81 


66950 


•31 


-86427 


■81 


■04783 


■32 


-30961 


■82 


87607 


■32 


•86678 


■82 


-04884 


•33 


■31852 


■83 


68048 


■33 


■86926 


-83 


-04983 


•34 


-32746 


■84 


68681 


■34 


•87167 


■84 


■96080 


311 


33638 


■86 


60107 


■35 


-87405 


■85 


■05176 


■36 


.34521 


■86 


69626 


■36 


■87639 


'86 


-95268 


•37 


■36399 


-87 


70137 


■37 


■87869 


■87 


■96359 


■38 


-36271 


■88 


•70642 


■38 


•88095 


■88 


-06449 


■39 


-37136 


■89 


•71139 


■38 


■88317 


'89 


06537 


0-40 


■37996 


0-M 


•71630 


140 


-B8636 


1-90 


■95624 


■41 


•38847 


■01 


■72113 


■41 


•88749 


■91 


05709 


■41 


•39693 


■92 


72690 


•42 


•88960 


■92 


-96792 


■43 


-40632 


■03 


-78069 


43 


•80167 


■93 


■96878 


•44 


-41364 


■0* 


73522 


■4* 


•89370 


■94 


■06963 


■45 


-42100 


■06 


■73978 


■46 


■89669 


OS 


■96032 


■46 


•43008 


•06 


74428 


-46 


-80766 


■96 


-06109 


■47 


■43820 


■07 


■74870 


■47 


■89968 


■97 


■06186 


-48 


■44624 


•08 


■75307 


■48 


■00147 


•08 


-06269 


■49 


-46422 


■90 


■75738 


■49 


■90332 


■99 
2-00 


-06331 
06403 



APPENDIX II 

ABRIDGMENTS OF MATERIALS SPECIFICATIONS 
ISSUED BY THE AIR MINISTRY 



AIE BOARD 

T. 1. April, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOE 36-TON CARBON STEEL TUBES 
Hard Drawn and Blued. Casbon about 0*3 per Cent. 
(For Softened Tubes, see Specification T. 21.) 
If blued lubes are annealed, brazed, or welded, their strength mill be reduced at 
the parts where they are so treated to the values given in softening test. 

Acouracy of Form, Size, and Stralghmeu. — (a) Round tubes are to be accurately 
circular. 

(o) The mean outside diameter {i.e. the mean between the maximum and 
minimum diameter), at any point, is not to differ from the size ordered by more 
than ± 0'004 inch (or for tubes over 2 inches diameter by more than diameter/600). 
The mean inside diameter is not to be less than the correct outside diameter 
minus twice the maximum permissible thickness, nor greater than same minus 
twice the minimum permissible thickness. 

(c) Oval tubes are to be of the correct form and dimensions within the 
tolerances specified in Schedule T. 11. 

(d) No tube is to have a mean thickness less than the specified gauge, or 
exceeding it by more than '004 inch except tubes thicker than '060 inch, for 
which the tolerance is to be 7J per cent, of their thickness. (Tubes ordered to 
be 22-gauge thick are to be '026 inch thick with a tolerance of -J- 004, to agree 
with the dimensions set out in Schedule T. 10.) 

(e) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 16 per cent. 

(J) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightness to exceed one six-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Tests.— (a) The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests, 
(o) Tension and Compression Tests.— Teat pieces consisting of short lengths 
out off the tube must give the following results, without further heat treatment 
or other manipulation : — 

Ultimate strength in tension not less than 36 tons per square inch. 
Yield point „ „ 30 „ „ 

Yield point in compression „ 30 „ „ 
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(s) Softening Test. — This teat is intended to prove that the tubes will not be 
unduly soft after they have been annealed, welded, brazed, 01 otherwise heated. 
A test piece consisting of a suitable length cat off the tube selected, is 
to be heated to a full red heat at one end for at least five minutes while the 
other end remains cold, and is then to be allowed to cool freely in the air. The 
sample so treated must give the following results when tested in tension : — 
Ultimate strength in tension not less than 28 tons per square inch, 
■field point 1 „ „ 18 

(d) Flattening Test.— The tube is to be flattened atthe end, or at any point 
where defective material is suspected, by a few blows (not more than six) till 
the sides are not more than three times the thickness of the metal apart. The 
tubes must stand this treatment without cracking. 

(e) Crushing Test. — Samples of the tube selected are to be crushed endwise 
until the outside diameter is increased in one zone by 25 per cent., or until one 
complete fold is formed. The samples must stand this treatment without 
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AIR BOABD 

T.2. October, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR NICKEL-CHROME STEEL AXLE TUBES 
Note. — Axle tubes are seriously weakened where drilled. 

Accuracy of Form, Sl», and Straightness. — (a) The tubes arc to be accurately 
circular. 

(&) The mean outside diameter {t.e. the mean between the maamimi and 
mimmnm diameter) at any section is not to differ from the size shown in CoL 2 
of the Schedule by more than + 0"005 inch. 

(c) The ends of the tubes for a distance of 11 inches from each end are to be 
rounded by pressure, so that no diameter exceeds the nominal diameter (CoL 1). 

(d) No axle is to exceed the maximum specified weight (calculated by multi- 
plying its length by the weight per foot given in column 5 of the Schedule). 

(e) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 20 per cent. 

(J) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightness to exceed one three-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Mechanical Tests. — (a) The tubes are to comply with the following tests. 
(o) Proof Load. — Every axle is to be tested by having a proof bending 
moment applied to it near one end, and at least one axle in ten is to be tested in 
this way at both ends. The proof load is given in column 7 and the leverage L 
is given in column 8 of the Schedule at the end of this specification. 1 

(c) Tensile Test.— One test piece to represent every 100 axles is to be cut 
from one of the tubes from which the axles have been cut ; it is to be heat treated 
with the axles it represents and is then to be tested in tension ; it must give the 
following results : — 

Ultimate tensile strength . . . Not less than 86 tons per square inch. 
Elongation on 2 inches ... „ ,, 5 per cent. 

4 „ » • ■ ,. ., 3 „ 

' See Chapter XX., pan. 220. 
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ADMIRALTY, AIR DEPARTMENT 

T. 5. January, 1916, Abridged. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATION FOR 60-TON CARBON STEEL TUBES 

The tubes are to be delivered in the normalized condition. (Where brazed or welded 
their strength wiQ be reduced to the value given in the softening test.) 

Genoral Condition.— The tubes are to be straight, smooth, true to section, of 
uniform sectional thickness, and of equal diameter throughout, free from scale, 
dirt specks, longitudinal seaming, lamination, grooving or blistering, both 
internally and externally. 

Accuracy of Dimensions. — The mean diameter of any tube is not to differ 
from the size specified by more than + 002 inch. 

The mean thickness of any tube is not to be leas than the specified gauge, and 
is not to exceed it by more than *004 inch in tubes thinner than '06 inch, or by 
more than 5 per cent, in thicker tubes. Any variation of thickness due to 
eccentricity of the bore is not to exceed 20 per cent, of the specified thickness. 
Tests. — The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 
Tension and Compression, Tests. — A test piece consisting of a short length 
cut off the tube must give the following results, without further heat treatment 
or other manipulation. 
Normalized Tubes : — 
Ultimate stress in tension not less than 50 tons per square inch. 
Yield point „ „ „ 45 „ „ 

Yield point in compression „ 45 „ „ 

Softening Test, — Additional tensile tests are to be made when required, 
to prove that the tubes will not soften unduly when brazed or otherwise 
heated. For this purpose the test piece, before it is tested, is to be heated 
to a full red heat at one end, while the other end remains cold, and is then 
to be allowed to cool. When tested the ultimate strength is not to be leas 
than 30 tons per square inch, and the yield point is not to be less than 18 tons 
per square inch. 

Flattening Test. — A sample of the tube of length equal to its diameter is to 
be flattened till the sides are not more than eight times the thickness of the metal 
apart. The samples must stand this treatment without cracking. 
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AIB BOARD 

T. 6. April, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR MTT.Ti STEEL TUBES 
FCabd Drawn and Blued. Carbon about 0'15 fee Cent, 
(For Softened Tubes, see Specification T. 26.) 
If blued tubes are annealed, brazed, or welded, their strength will be reduced 
, at the parts where they are so treated to 20 tons per square inch ultimate and 11 tons 
per square inch yield point. 

Tubes under £ inch outside diameter are difficult to make to this Specification, 
and should, unless strength is essential, be ordered to Specification T. 26. 

General Condition. — The tubes are to be smooth, true to section, of uniform 
sectional thickness, and of equal diameter throughout, free from scale, dirt, 
specks, longitudinal seaming, lamination, grooving or blistering, both internally 
and externally, 

Accuraey of Form, Size and Stralghtness. — (a) Round tubes are to be accu- 
rately circular. 

(b) The mean outside diameter (i.e. the mean between the maximum and 
minimum diameter) at any point is not to differ from the size ordered by more 
than ± 004 inch (or for tubes over 2 inches diameter, by more than diameter/600). 
The mean inside diameter is not to be less than the correct outside diameter 
minus twice the maximum permissible thickness, nor greater than same minus 
twice the minimum permissible thickness. 

(c) Oval tubes are to be of the correct form and dimensions within the 
tolerances specified in Schedule T. 11. 

(d) No tube is to have a mean thickness less than the specified gauge, or 
exceeding it by more than '004 inch, except tubes thicker than 060 inch, for 
which the tolerance is to be 7£ per cent, of their thickness. (Tubes ordered to 
be 22-gauge thick are to be '025 inch with a tolerance of +'004 inch to agree 
with the dimensions set out in Schedule T. 10.) 

(e) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 15 per cent. 

(J) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightness to exceed one six-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Tests. — (a) The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 

(b) Tension and Compression Tests. — Test pieces consisting of short lengths 
oat off the tube, must give the following results, without further heat treatment 
or other manipulation : — > 

Ultimate strength in tension not less than 30 tons per square inch. 
Yield point „ „ „ 28 „ „ 

Yield point in compression „ „ 28 „ „ 

(c) Flattening Test. — The tube is to be flattened at the end, or at any point 
where defective material is suspected, by a few blows (not more than six), till 
the sides are not more than three times the thickness of the metal apart. The 
tubes must stand this treatment without cracking. 

(d) Crushing Test. — Samples of the tube selected are to be crushed endwise 
until the outside diameter is increased in one zone by 25 per cent., or until one 
complete fold is formed. The samples must stand this treatment without 
cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 10. April, 1917. 
SCHEDULE OF STANDARD SIZES OF STEEL TUBES FOB AIRCRAFT 
(This Scheduxh doeb mot apply to Aw.* Tubes) 
IT Qatjg «. Thickness 0*066 inch (Tolerance — 0, + 0D04 inch). 
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Approximately 22 G*oq». Thickness -025 inch (Tolerance — 0, + 0-004 inch). 
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EXTRA TUBES FOB SOCKETS ONLY 
Approximately 22 Gadqb. ThfcknM 0-026 bah (Tolermoe — + 0-006" inch). 
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NOTES 

1. The Anas, Moments ol Inertia and Moduli (bending) are calculated for 
tubes of the minimum thickness, i.e. 0066 inch for 17 gauge tubes, 0036 inch 
for 20 gauge tubes and 0025 inch for 22 gauge tubes. 

2. The Weights per Foot are calculated for tubes of the m aximum thickness, 
i.e. 0060 inch for 17 gauge tubes, 0040 inch for 20 gauge tubes, and 0*029 inch 
for 22 gauge tubes. The weight is taken to be 490 lbs. per cubic foot. 

3. Telescopic Tubes. — The 17 gauge tubes (omitting the / 5 and ~ sizes) 
form a telescopic series, each fitting over the next size, J inch smaller in diameter. 

The 22 gauge tubes (with the socket sizes) also form a telescopic series, each 
fitting over the next size ^ inch smaller in diameter. 

4. Tabes for Struts.— Strut tubes are carefully straightened and then blued, 
but to avoid bending during handling they must not be ordered in lengths ex- 
ceeding 10 to 12 feet. 

5. Tubes for General Purposes. — These are treated in the same way as strut 
tubes. Long tubes for boundary edges and similar purposes can be made much 
straighter if built up of shorter pieces, and should be ordered in lengths not 
exceeding 10 feet. 

6. Tubes for Sockets. — The 17 gauge and 22 gauge tubes may be used for 
sockets, see Clause 3, and also tubes of the special standard thicknesses given 
below. Additional sizes are provided in the table headed Tubes for Sockets. 
Tubes for use aa sockets are more readily obtainable than strut tubes, because 
strut tubes have to be carefully straightened and more accurately heat treated ; 
orders should therefore always state when tubes are intended only for sockets. 
Such tubes must not be used for carrying loads. 

Tubes for use as sockets should not be ordered in lengths exceeding 4 feet ; 
if the lengths they are going to be cut into are specified, the tubes will be supplied 
in multiples of these lengths ; if not they will be supplied in random lengths of 
4 feet and under. 

7. Special Standard Thicknesses. 

No. 1. Special 0"090 , .qq- — fits over a tube ~ t inch smaller in 0.D, 
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8. Tolerances and Fits. — The tolerances specified give an average clearance 
between tube and socket of about 0008 inch. 

9. Orders. — Orders for standard tubes most state if they are for struts or 
soetett. 

If they are for struts the order must give for each tube : — 
(a) Number of tubes and length of each, or Total length and lengths in 

which it is to be used. 
(6) Outside diameters and thicknesses or gauges. 

(c) Specification number, which defines the quality of the steel. 
If the tubes are for sockets the order must give >— 

(d) Total length required, and when practicable, the lengths the tubes 

are going to be cut into, so that exact multiples may be supplied. 

(e) Outside diameters and sizes they are to take. 
(J) Specification number. 

Example. —Supply 1,000 strut tubes 5 feet 6 inches long, 1 inch diameter, 
17 gauge, or Supply 6,500 feet of 1 inch diameter, 17 gauge tube for cutting into 
5 feet 6 inch lengths. Specification T. 6. 

Also supply 100 feet of socket tubing 1£ inch O.D. to take 1 inch, for cutting 
into 9 inch pieces. Specification T. 26. 

10. Strength of Struts.— The curves on pp 305-307 give the limiting loads 
for struts of any length made of any of the standard sizes of steel tubes. 

Allowance is made for the maximum crookedness and eccentricity of bore 
which is permitted in the Air Board Specifications. 

The Limiting Load given by the curves is the load which makes the maximum 
stress in the tube equal to the yield point, i.e. to 28 tons per square inch. 

The Collapsing Load of a strut is either the same as, or a little higher than, 
the limiting load. 
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LIMITING LOADS FOE TUBULAR STEEL STKUTS 



TUBES 17 GAUGE THICK. 

For Tubas of Standard Dimensions. 

The CurvoH are drawn for Tubes of 

the Minim n m TluuklKwB allowed lor 

this Gauge, 

via. '066 inch. 

Young's Modulus 13,600 Tons 



Yield Point 28 Tons per sq. i 
Air Board Specification T. 6. 



Ends round or pin-jointed. 
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LIMITING LOADS FOR TUBULAR STEEL STRUTS. 



SO GAUGE THICK. 

For Tubes of Standard Dimensions 

(Air Board Schedule T. 10). 

The Curves are drawn for Tubes of 

the Minim nm Thickness allowed for 

this Gauge, 

viz. -036 inoli. 

Young's Modulus 13,600 Tons 

per sq. in. 

Yield Point 38 Tons per sq. in. 

A.B. Specification T. 6 
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LIMITING LOADS FOR TUBULAR STEEL STRUTS 



TUBES APPROXIMATELY 

33 GAUGB THICK. 

Foe Tubes of Standard Dimensions. 

The Curves are drawn for Tubus of 

the Minimum Thickness allowed (or 

this Gauge, 

vis. '026 inch. 

Young's Modulus 13,600 Tone 

pei sq. in. 

Yield Point 38 Tons pec sq. in. 

Air Board Specification T.6. 

Equivalent Eccentricity of Loading 

Int. Plum . j_]jength 



Ends round or pin- join ted. 
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ADMIRALTY AIR DEPARTMENT 

T. 10. December, 1916. Supplement. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SCHEDULE OF LARGER STANDARD SIZES OF 

ROUND STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFT 

TUBES FOB STRUTS, STRAIGHTENED AND NORMALIZED 
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Approximately 17 Gauge, Thickness 'OSfi inch min. 


to -060 inob rain. 
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Approximately 20 Gauge, Thickness about 1 n 



., from -030 inob min. to -040 inch max 
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Approximately 22 Gauge, 


Thickness -026 inch min. 


to -029 inch max. 
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EXTRA TUBES FOB SOCKETS ONLY 
Approximately 22 Gauge, Thiekneaa -026 moh mill, to -029 inoh a 
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a calculated for tubes of minimum thickness, viz., -118, '066, 



Notb.— Station*! a 
■036, and 
Weights per foot are calculated to 

■029 inoh respectively. 
Radii of gyration aie oalonlated for minlmur 
Sockets. — AH the tubes except those of 20 gauge may be used as sockets for 
other standard tubes. 

Struts.— Curve A (Fig. 263) gives the limiting stress, and hence the limiting 
load, for a tubular strut of any size and length, allowing for the crookedness and 
eccentricity of bore allowed in the Air Board Tube Specifications. 
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Values of 9k. 

Specially Straight Tubas.— The tubes in this schedule can be supplied, when 
so ordered, with a deviation from straightness not exceeding one-half the amount 
allowed in the Tube Specifications. Curve B (Fig. 263) gives the limiting stress, and 
hence the limiting load, for struts of any size and length allowing for this reduced 
crookedness and the eccentricity of bore allowed in the Air Board Specifications. 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 11. April, 1917. 
OVAL STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFT 
(See Fig. 264.) 
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17 Gauge. Thickness, 'Ofifi inch to -060 inch. 
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-0214 


■0106 


132 


86 


■656 


•377 


•170 


-0344 


■0170 


216 


110 


•673 


■456 


-208 


0013 


•0268 


321 


168 


-701 


■534 


£40 


■0711 


■0379 


446 


238 


-910 


-613 


•284 


-0943 


■0009 


682 


319 


1-028 


■092 


■322 


•1204 


■oeco 


700 


412 


1147 


•771 


'361 


-1003 


-0827 


9(3 


018 





■4 


20 


Qauge. Thiuknees 


•036 inch to D40 inoh. 






, 


•079 


-299 


-304 


139 


■0147 


■0077 


92 


48 


ii 


•0 


100 


■378 


-383 


•177 


■0236 


■0127 


148 


80 


■I 


-6 


-121 


■467 


■462 


-218 


0315 


■0189 


217 


118 


i) 


■7 


142 


•036 


•6*1 


■264 


■0476 


■0204 


299 


165 


2 


-S 


■163 


•616 


619 


■292 


■0628 


■0350 


394 


220 


8 


•9 


-184 


•690 


•698 


■330 


■0800 


-0449 


602 


282 


1-0 


•205 


-774 


■777 


■308 


■0994 


-0002 


623 


362 





Approximately 22 Gauge. Thickness, -025 inch to -029 inch. 




! 


■26 


■0341 


-134 


189 


■086 


■0039 


-0020 


24 


13 


> 


■3 


-0413 


■163 


-22S 


105 


■0068 


-0031 


36 


19 


1 


•4 


■0669 


•220 


■307 


-143 


-0106 


■0008 


67 


36 


!i 


-0 


0704 


•278 


■386 


-181 


■0169 


■0094 


106 


69 




■0849 


-335 


-466 


-220 


■0240 


■0138 


154 


SO 


ii 


•7 


0996 


■392 


-044 


■268 


■0338 


•0191 


212 


119 




■8 


■1140 


■460 


■623 


-296 


■0444 


■0200 


278 


156 
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Fia. 264.— 2J : 1 Oval. 
B = 2'fl D or D = *4 B. 
B! = -3 D or 12 B. Ej = 1*1 B (appro*.). 
Area of Cross Section = r66(&+d)(. 
Radius of Gyration about XX = 03176. 
„ YY = 0*386d. 
Where b ^ B — I and d = D — t and t = thickness. 

NOTES. 

1. The Anas, Badll ol Gyration and Moduli are calculated for tubes of the 
rninurnun thickness, i.e. 0*056 inch for 17 gauge tubes, 0*036 inch for 20 gauge 
tubes, and 0025 inch for 22 gauge tubes. 

2. The Weights per Foot are calculated for tubes of the maximum thickness, 
i.e. 0*060 inch for 17 gauge tubes, 0040 inch for 20 gauge tubes, and 0*029 inch 
for 22 gauge tubes. 

Allowance has been made in each case for the tolerances. 
, 3. The Limiting Bending Loads are the loads which, at an overhang of 10 
inches (see Fig. 265), will produce a maximum fibre stress of 28 tons per square 



inch, which is the minimum yield stress allowed in Specification T. 6. The limiting 
loads are calculated for tubes of the minimum section. 

4. Specification. — Oval tubes should be ordered to Specification T. 1 or T. 6. 
They are straightened and normalized. They should not be ordered in lengths 
exceeding 10 feet. 

Long tubes for trailing edges and similar purposes can be made straighter if 
built up of shorter pieces, and should be ordered in lengths not exceeding 10 feet 

5. Sockets. — Properly formed socket tubes for all standard ovals can be 
obtained from the tube makers. These socket tubes are ^ inch larger in each 
outside diameter than the tubes they are to go over ; they will therefore be an 
easy fit when made 20 gauge thick and a close fit when made 18 gauge thick. 
Unless specially ordered in stated lengths the socket tubes may be supplied in 
lengths of about 6 inches. 

Satisfactory sockets can be made by pressing round tubes into the proper 
shape. The inside diameter of the round tube should be three-quarters of the 
larger diameter B of the oval it has to fit. 

6. Struts.— Fig. 266 gives the limiting stress, and hence the limiting load, 
for au oval strut of any size' and length, allowing for crookedness and eccentricity 
of bore permitted in the A.B. Tube Specifications. 
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LIMITING STRESS FOR OVAL TUBULAR STEEL STRUTS WITH 
ROUND OR FIN-JOINTED BND& 



eld poii 

muffs 1 



Young a Modulus, E . 



38 tons per square inch 
13,600 „ „ 



L = Length of abut in inches. 

K = Radius of gyration of cross section of oval about the axis TT {see 
Table, p. 310). 

Limiting load = limiting stress X area of cross section. 
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2 T. 12. December, 1917. 
SCHEDULE OF STANDARD STEEL TUBES OF SPECIAL SECTIONS 
These tubes are not suitable for parts which are highly stressed. 

1. Sizes and Thicknesses. — The tabes an only made in the sues and thick- 
nesses shown on the accompanying drawings. 

2. Material and Strength. — If solid drawn the tabes are to be made to Specifi- 
cation T. 26. If welded, the tubes are to be of eqnal quality, except exhaust 
pipes, which may be hot finished. 

3. Streamline Exhaust Pipes. — Tubes of the form shown in Fig. 270 ore only 
to be used as exhaust pipes ; they are to be welded, not solid drawn. Larger 
sues of the same form may, if required, be ordered, bat large exhaust pipes are 
preferably made by hand and riveted up. 

4. Weights per Foot of each tube, of the maximum thickness : — 
Fig. 267 Oil lb. 

Fig. 268 0131b. 



— 


f-ta. 


Ha. 


l-ln. 


17 


lb. 

0-520 


lb. 
0-823 


lb. 
0-726 

0*94 


20 


0-368 


0428 



Kg. 270 097 lb. 

Fig. 271 0-26 lb. 



r i , iArfM 



_J \J~-C9'fod.fext!) 



Squares. Kxterufil Dimensions. 

t".t".i".t"- Bad. -06" 

17 and 20 gauge. 

r'.r. i".u",u .ii". t" 

Rad. 16—17 and 20 gunge. 

1|".!1J". lj",2". Bad. -16" 

17,Jgaoge and -08" thick. 
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Pio. 271. 
Cowl Ring Edge. (2! G.) 



Pra. 270. 

le Eshnnat 

Not to be formed from 
FigB. 267, 268, 269 and 271. Limits on dimensions ± -01 inch. 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 13. June, 1918. 
SCHEDULE OF STANDARD SIZES OP STREAMLINE STEEL TUBES 
(For Aerofoil Edges and Exhaust Tubes, see T. 12.) 

STREAMLINE STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFT 
(See Fig. 272.) 

r Stamdabd Sizes. 





B. 
Maximum 

diameter. 
Tolerance 
±4%. 

3-4 
*i 

2} 
2 


D. 

(Hamster. 
Tolerance 
± 1%- 


0. 


„ 


», 


... 


B4. 


diameter 


stream lino. 




External radii. 


sqnltilnnt 
tubo. 


Number. 

1 

2 

3 and 6 

4, and 


1175 

1-080 
0-950 
0-691 


inches, 
1-1128 
1-496 
1-310 

0-357 


inches. 
7-637 
7-02 
0-175 
4-485 


2-35 
2100 
1-900 
1-381 


inches. 
0-540 
0-497 
0-437 
0-318 


0-242 
0-222 
0-196 
0142 


2-463 
2-267 
1-995 
1-450 



Wff 



Fbopbbtibb or Standard 8ms. 
Radtl ol gyration. 



About XX. About YY.'AboqtXX. Aboqt YY.AboutXXJ About YT. 



XX. Al 



Mean Thickness, Wfl+OM inch. 





















Number. 


inch™.' 


lbs. 


inobes. 


inches. 


inches.* 


inches. 3 


inches. 1 


inches. 1 


1 


-4236 


1-64 


1-045 


0-426 


-261 


•131 


-4024 


0769 


2 


-389 


1-412 


0-960 


0-390 


•2196 


-1094 


-3580 


■0691 


3 


-341 


1-239 


0-842 


0-340 


•1085 


■0829 


■2416 


0394 


4 


■245 


0-890 


0-008 


0-241 


■0808 


■0414 


-0900 


■0143 



Mean Thickness, -036+-Q04 inch. 
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Round tubing properly faired weighs lets, and has a less wind resistance per 
foot, than streamline steel tubing of equal strength ; the use of streamline tubing is 
permissible only when greater stiffness is required about one axis than the other, 
or it effects considerable simplification of connections and details. 

NOTES 

1 . The Areas, Radii of Gyration, Moments of Inertia and Moduli are calculated 
for tubes of the minimnm thickness, i.e. 0*056 inch and 0'036 inch. 

2. The Weights per Foot are calculated for tubes of the maximum thickness, 
*'.«. 0060 inch and 0040 inch. 

3. Specification. — Tubes should be ordered to Specification T. 1. They will 
be straightened and bhiBd in accordance with that specification. They should 
not he ordered in lengths exceeding 10 feet. For special streamline tabes for 
aerofoil edges and exhausts, see Schedule T. 12. 

i. Sockets. — (a) Properly formed socket tubes for all standard streamline 
tubes may be obtained from the tube makers. Standard sockets are made of 
'066 inch tube, and are made an easy fit over the standard tubes. Unless 
specially ordered in stated lengths, the socket tubes may be supplied in lengths 
of about 6 inches. 

(6) Socket tubes will he known as " Streamline socket SS. I " to fit stream- 
line tube No.- 1 ; " Streamline socket SS. 2 " to fit streamline tube No. 2, etc. 
Socket tubes will comply with Specification T. 26 unless specially ordered 
otherwise. 

(c) Satisfactory sockets can be made by pressing round tubes into the proper 
shape. The inside diameter of the round tube should be slightly greater than 
the " equivalent round " of the streamline tube. {See last column in the upper 
table.) 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 14. September, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOB TEMPERED CARBON STEEL AXLE TUBES 
Note. — Axle tubes are seriously weakened where drilled. 
Accuracy of Form, SUe, and StraJghtness. — (a) The tubes are to be accurately 
circular. 

(b) The mean outside diameter (i.e. the mean between the maximum and 
minimum diameter) at any section is not to differ from the size shown in column 
2 of the Schedule by more than ±0'005 inch. 

(c) The ends of the tubes for a distance of 11 inches from each end are to be 
rounded by pressure, so that no diameter exceeds the nominal diameter 
(column 1). 

(<f) No axle is to exceed the maximum specified weight (calculated by multi- 
plying its length by the weight per foot given in column 5 of the Schedule. 

(e) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 20 per cent. 

(/) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightnese to exceed one three-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Mechanical Tests.— (a) The tubes are to comply with the following tests. 

(o) Proof Load. — Every axle is to be tested by having a proof bending moment 
applied to it near one end, and at least one axle in ten is to be tested in this way 
at both ends. The proof load is given in column 7 and the leverage L is given in 
column 8 of the Schedule at the end of this specification. 1 

(c) Flattening Test. — After heat treatment a short piece, one or two inches 
long, is to be cut from one axle in ten and bent into an oval section by pressure, 
so that its diameter is reduced when under load to 0'85 times the original diameter. 
The sample must stand this treatment without cracking. The sample may be 
nearly severed from the tube before heat treatment while the tube is soft. 

(d) Destruction Test. — At least one sample tube from each batch heat treated 
together is to be bent to destruction. The sample must be of sufficient length to 
test, but need not be the full length of an axle. 

(e) The sample is first to be tested under the proof load to verify that it will 
pass that test ; if it fail, another sample must be selected which will pass it. 
The sample is then to be further bent in the same apparatus by increasing the 
lever arm till the gap at B reaches the value given in column 9 of the Schedule. 
It must stand this without cracking. If it fails, the batch it represents will be 
rejected, but may be re-heat-treated. 



• Sea Chapter XX. 
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SCHEDULE 



Nominal 
(Hamster. 


(Tolerjnce 
± -005 In.). 


ThlskDMB. 


3? 


wdght 


Modulus 

of section 

Z. 


Proof 
load. 


Proof 
load 
la-rem-a 


UoD t«t. 

deflection 
without 


inches. 


inch*. 


inohea. 


iuche*.* 


lbs. 


inch*.' 


lbs. 


inche*. 


i^hM 


2-375 


2-302 


—•000 
■120+-010 


0-860 


312 


0-460 


2,080 


34-66 


1-8 


2-166 


2-102 


-■000 
■130+ -010 


0-331 


3-05 


0.390 


2,080 


30-0 


1-5 


2165 


2-152 


-000 

-090+ -007 


0587 


215 


0-292 


1,627 


30-0 


1-5 


1-76 


1-743 


-000 

■120+ -010 


0-616 


2-25 


0235 


1,476 


26-0 


2-0 


1-75 


1-743 


—000 

-090+ -007 


0-469 


1*75 


0186 


1,160 


26-0 


2-0 


1-75 


1-743 


-■000 
■072+ -006 


0-380 


1-40 


0153 


960 


26-0 


2-0 


1-76 


1-743 


-•000 

■056+ -004 


0-298 


1-08 


0-122 


706 


26-0 


2-0 


160 


1-493 


-■000 

■O90+-007 


0-399 


1-4(1 


0133 


960 


21-7 


2-5 


1-60 


1-493 


-■000 

■072+ -006 


0-323 


118 


o-uo 


796 


21-7 


2-5 


1-50 


1-493 


-■000 
■068+-004 


0-254 


0-932 


0-0884 


638 


21-7 


25 


110 


1-093 


-■000 

■090+ -007 


0-286 


0-43 


0-067 


796 


13-2 


3-0 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 21. April, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR ANNEALED CARBON STEEL TUBES 
Carbon about 0'3 psb Cent. 
(For Blued Tubes, tee Specification T. 1.) 
This specification should be used only for tubes which have to be much bent, 
or cold worked, and are heavily stressed. 

Accuracy of Form, Size, and Str tightness. —{a) Round tubes are to be 
accurately circular. 

{6) The mean outside diameter (i.e. the mean between the maximum and 
minimum diameter) at any point is not to differ from the size ordered by more 
than ± 0-004 inch (or for tubes over 2 inches diameter by more than diameter/000) 
The mean inside diameter is not to be less than the correct outside diameter 
minus twice the maximum permissible thickness, nor greater than same minus 
twice the minimum permissible thickness. 

(c) Oval tubes are to be of the correct form and dimensions within the 
tolerances specified in Schedule T. 11. 

(d) No tube is to have a mean thickness less than the specified gauge, or 
exceeding it by more than '004 inch except of tubes thicker than '060 inch, for 
which the tolerance is to be 7 \ per cent, of their thickness. (Tubes ordered to be 
22-gauge thick are to be '025 inch thick with a tolerance of +'004 inch, to agree 
with the dimensions aet out in Schedule T. 10.) 

(e) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 15 per cent. 

{J) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightness to exceed one six-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Tests. — The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 

(a) Softening Test, — A test piece consisting of a suitable length cut off the 

tube is to be heated to a full red heat at one end for at least five minutes while 

the other end remains cold, and is then to be allowed to cool freely in the air. 

The sample so treated must give the following results when tested in tension :-— 

Ultimate strength in tension not less than 28 tons per square inch. 

Yield point „ „ 18 „ „ 

(o) Flattening Test. — The tube is to be flattened at the end or at any point 
where defective material is suspected by a few blows (not more than six) till the 
sides are not more than the thickness of the metal apart. The tubes must stand 
this treatment without cracking. 

(c) Crushing Test. — Samples of the tube selected are to be crushed endwise 
until the outside diameter is increased in one zone by 25 per cent, or until one 
complete fold is formed. The samples must stand this treatment without 
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AIR BOARD 

T. 26. April, 1917. Abridged. 
.SPECIFICATION FOR MILD STEEL TUBES 
Half Habd 1 ob Fully Sobtbhed. Carbon about 015 pes Cent. 
(For Blued Tubes, see Specification T. 6.) 

Tubes ordered to this specification will be delivered in a half hard condition, 
unless ordered to be softened outright. They must not be relied on to have a strength 
greater than 20 tons per square inch ultimate, and 1 1 tons per square inch yield point. 

This Specification should be used/or : — 

Socket Tubes. 

Special Tubes. (T. 12). 

Induction and Exhaust Pipes. (Exhaust pipes which are not to be bent 

should be made of welded tube.) 
Tubes under i inch o.d, , unless strength is essential. Small tubes arc 
difficult to make to Specification T. 6. 

Accuracy of Form, Size, and Straightness. — (a) Round tubes are to be 
accurately circular. 

(b) The mean outside diameter (i.e. the mean between the maximum and 
mi nim um, diameter) at any point is not to differ from the size ordered by more 
than ±0'004 inch (or for tubes over 2 inches diameter by more than diameter/500). 
The mean inside diameter is not to be less than the correct outside diameter 
minus twice the maximum permissible thickness, nor greater than same minus 
twice the minimum permissible thickness. 

(c) Oval tubes are to be of the correct form and dimensions within the 
tolerances specified in Schedule T. 11. 

(d) Special tubes are to be of the correct form and dimensions within the 
tolerances specified in Schedule T. 12. 

(e) No tube is to have a mean thickness less than the specified gauge, or 
exceeding it by more than '004 inch except tubes thicker than '060 inch, for 
which the tolerance is to be 7$ per cent, of their thickness. (Tubes ordered to be 
22-gauge thick are to be between 025 inch and '029 inch thick, to agree with 
the dimensions set out in Schedule T. 10.) _ 

if) At no point in a tube is the thickness to fall short of the nominal thickness 
by more than 10 per cent, or exceed it by more than 15 per cent. 

lg) The tubes are to be as straight as possible, and in no part of the length is 
the departure from straightness to exceed one six-hundredth of the length of 
that part. 

Tests. — The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 

(a) Flattening Test. — The tube is to be flattened at the end, or at any point 
where defective material is suspected, by a few blows (not mora than six) till the 
sides are not more than three times the thickness of the metal apart if the tubes 
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are half hard. Annealed tubes are to be flattened close. The tubes must stand 
this treatment without cracking. 

(6) Crushing Test. — Samples of the tube are to be crushed endwise until the 
outside diameter is increased in one zone by 25 per cent., or until one complete 
fold is formed. The samples must stand this treatment without cracking. 

(c) Bending Test. — Tubes of less than $ inch diameter, and ail trailing 
edge tubes must stand being bent through 90°, round a radius not greater than 
10 diameters without serious deformation in section or showing signs of failure. 
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ADMIRALTY, AIR DEPARTMENT 

T.4. December, 1915. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR DURALUMIN TUBES 

1. Material and Manufacture. — The tubes are to be solid-drawn seamless 
tubes made of duralumin alloy of specific gravity not exceeding 2'85. 

The tubes are to be straight, smooth, cylindrical, of uniform quality and 
sectional thickness, and of equal diameter throughout, free from dirt specks, 
Beaming! blisters, lamination, grooving, or other surface defects. 

2. Toleration. — The diameter of the tubes is not to differ at any point from 
the size specified by more than : — 

For tubes under 2 inches diameter ± -003 inch. 

„ of 2 inches and up to 3 inches ± -006 inch. 

The mean thickness of the tubes is nowhere to be less than the specified 
gauge or to exceed it by more than '004 inch for tubes less than '08 inch thick, 
or by. more than 5 per cent, for thicker tubes. Any variations of thickness due 
to eccentricity of the bore is not to exceed ± 10 per cent, of the specified thickness. 

3. Tests. — The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 
Tensile Testa.— X teat piece consisting of a short length cut off the tube 

must, without further heating or other manipulation, show an ultimate strength, 
yield point, and elongation not less than the following : — 



— 




; Ultimata utraea. 
1 Tom per iq. In, 


YlBld point. 
Tool pei iq. in. 

16 
16 
16 


Elongation 
ptt Mot. oo 2 in , 


Tubes up to -06 in. thick 
„ between -06 and 'I i 


a. thick . 


20 

. , 26 

26 


8 
10 
121 
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ADMIRALTY, AIR DEPARTMENT 

T. 9. June, 1916. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR ALUMINIUM TUBES 

Material and Manufacture. — The tubes are to be solid-drawn seamless tubes 
made of aluminium assaying not less than 98 per cent. 

The tubes are to be straight, smooth, cylindrical, of uniform quality and 
sectional thickness, and of equal diameter throughout, free from dirt specks, 
seaming, blisters, lamination, grooving, or other surface defects. 

Toleration. — The diameter of the tubes is not to differ at any point from the 
size specified by more than 1 per cent. 

The mean thickness of the tubes is nowhere to be less than the specified 
gauge or to exceed it by more than 5 per cent. Any variations of thickness due 
to eccentricity of the bore is not to exceed ± 10 per cent, of the specified thickness. 

Tests. — The tubes are to comply with the following mechanical tests. 

Tensile Tests. — A test piece consisting of a short length cut off the tube 
must, without further heating or other manipulation, show an ultimate strength 
and elongation not less than the following : — 

Ultimate strength 10 tons per square inch. 

Elongation in 2 inches 2$ per cent. 

Crushing Test.— A sample of the tube one and a half diameters long is to be 
crushed endways to half its length. The sample must stand this treatment 
without splitting or cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

W. S. Noamber, 1917. Abridgd. 
SPECIFICATION FOR STREAMLINE WIRES 




SIM. 


^M. 


W 
Id. 


T 
in. 


n 

Id. 


t 


4T5 


Strength 
Jba. 


4B.A. 


4B.A. 


■192 


-048 


•288 


■Oil 


0071 


1,060 


2B.A. 


2B.A. 


260 


-064 


-384 


•014 


•0126 


1,900 


J in. B.S.F. 


i in. B.S.F. 


'348 


•087 


■622 


■019 


•0234 


3,460 




A in. B.B.F. 


■404 


•101 


•606 


■022 


0313 


4,650 


2 in. B.S.F. 


X in. B.S.F. 


-440 


■110 


•660 


■024 


0376 


6,700 


y in. B.S.F. 
Jin. B.S.F. 


U in. B.B.F. 
[ in. B.aF. 


•486 


■124 


■744 


■027 


■0476 


7,160 


■640 


■135 


■810 


-030 


■0563 


8,600 


iy in B.S.B. 




■590 


-149 


-894 


-033 


0682 


10,250 


A in. B.8.F. 


X in. B.S.F. 

ii in. B.8.F. 
i in. B.S.F. 


-630 


■159 


-964 


■036 


•0781 


11,800 


}j in. B.8.F. 


■692 


■173 


1-038 


■038 


■0921 


13,800 


Jin. B.B.F. 


■732 


■183 


1098 


■040 


■1026 


15,600 


A in. B.S.F. 
I in. B.8.F. 


A in. B.S.F. 

fia. B.S.F. 


•836 


■209 


1-264 


■046 


-1364 


20,200 


•924 


■231 


1-386 


■060 


1666 


24,700 



(a) The cross section al area of the wire is not to be leas than that given in 
the table and is not to exceed it by more than 7} per cent. The sectional area 
may be assumed to be 0'769 W xT where W and T are the diameters of the oval 
(see Fig. 273), or may be ascertained by weighing a length of the wire. The 
weight per foot ran of wire of 01 square inch section is to be taken as 0'34 lb. 

Tests. — The blanks are to comply with the following mechanical teste : — 

(a) Temile Test*. — A test piece, cut off one end of the wire selected for testing 
so as to include the round end, must show an ultimate stress not less than the 
value given in the table accompanying this specification. The test piece is to be 
held at one end by the round part so that the shoulder between the round and 
oval parte is included in the part under stress. 

(6) Tenrile Teat* on Screwed End, — The round end of the blank selected for 
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testing is to be cut off, and in to be screwed with a pair of screwing dies so that 
it is a good fit in an approved gauge. It is to be fitted with fork ends or with 
nuts, by which the load can be applied, and is then to be subjected to a tensile 
test, which must give an ultimate load not less than that obtained from the oval 
section of the blank from which it was cut. Where there are difficulties in 
screwing the pieces, temporary permission may be granted to substitute a test 
on unscrewed pieces for some of these tests. 

{c) Bending Test.-— Two samples cut from the wire selected for testing are 
to be subjected to the following bending test. One of the samples is to be cut 
from the end of the wire, so as to include the shoulder, and the test is to be applied 
so that the sample is bent at the shoulder, the sample being held by the oval 
part. The other sample is to be bent in the oval part. The sample is to be fixed 
in a vice which has the inner edges of the jaws rounded to a radius equal to three 
times the thickness of the wire given in the table. The projecting end of the 
wire is then to be bent at right angles to the fixed part, first to one side, then to 
the other, for a number of times till it breaks. Both samples must stand without 
breaking the number of bends specified in tests on swaged wires, each through 
180°. The first bend through 90 is not counted. 
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AIK BOARD 

W. 8. NoKtnber, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR SWAGED WIRES 



Site. 


7**d- 


W 


StreciUi. 


4 B.A. 


4B.A. 


&85 


1.050 


2 B.A. 


2 B.A. 


-0129 


1,900 


Jin-KS-F. 


lin. B.S.F. 


■0230 


3,460 


A, in. B.S.F. 


A in. B.8.F. 


■0337 


4,660 


A in. B.S.F. 
1 in. B.8.F. 


Am.B.fLF. 
| in. B.S.F. 


■0390 


5,700 


-05BO 


8,500 


A in. B.S.F. 
Jin. E.S.F. 


A in. B.BJ. 
i in. RS.F. 


-0636 


11,800 


■1120 


15,fi00 



Mechanical Tests. — The following teste are to be carried out :— 

(a) Tensile Text.— A sample is to be out from ever; coil, and when tested in 
tension must give the following results : — 

For wire rods of sizes from 4BA Ult. stress not less than 55 tons per sq. inch, 

to J7 inch inclusive. or more than 65 tons per sq. inch. 

For wire rods of sizes from J- inch Ult. stress not less than 52 tons per sq. inch, 

to £ inch, inclusive. or more than 62 tons per sq. inch. 

(b) Bending Test. — A sample is to be cut from every coil and subjected to 
the following bending test : — 

The sample is to be fixed in a vice, or between dies, of which the inner edges 
are rounded to a radius equal to three times the diameter of the wire. The 
projecting end is then to be bent at right angles to the fixed part, and is then to 
be bent backwards and forwards through an angle of 180" till it breaks. The 
wire must stand without breaking the following number of bends through 180 
{the first bend through 90° is not counted) ; — 

For wires of sizes— 

4.BA and 2BA Minimnm number of bends, 6. 

i in., ^7 in., and /;. in ., „ „ 5. 

ij in., f in., and j| in. „ „ -, 4. 

ji in. and upwards „ „ -.3. 
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AIR BOAKD 

2W2. November, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR FLEXIBLE STEEL WIRE ROPE 
SCHEDULE 



Item. 


brooking strength. 


KUK? 


Construction. 


Waightof 

100 iMt 




Extba Flbublb Rons. 






OWti. 


inch. 




lbt. 





5 


■076 


4x7 


1-0 


1 


10 


'116 


4X 19 


2-0 


2 


18 


•137 




3-2 


3 


20 


■150 


7 x 19 


38 


61 


26 


■168 


7X 19 


5-0 


52 


36 


-106 




6-4 


53 


46 


■228 




9-0 


54 


60 


-262 




11-7 


66 


TO 


•270 




12-4 


66 


80 


-306 




161 


67 


100 


■349 




19-6 


68 


120 


■378 


7x27 


22-5 


60 


140 


'388 




26-6 


60 


160 


'418 


7x37 


26-9 




Btamdabb Bxbaintnq Coeds. 




41 


10 


•085 


1 x 10 


1-6 


42 


15 


•106 




2-3 


43 


20 


126 




3-4 


M 


28 


•143 




4-3 


45 


36 


161 


I x37 


6-5 


46 


46 


180 




7'fi 


47 


60 


■210 




0-3 


48 


76 


■238 




119 


49 


00 


'269 




14-1 



Tests on Wires.— The following testa are to bo carried out : — 
{a) Tensile Strength. — A sample from each coil of wire is to be tested in tension. 
The ultimate tensile strength must be not more than 135 tons per square inch, 
and not less than a value to be specified by the manufacturer of the wire rope. 

[b) Torsion Test. — A sample from each coil of wire is to be tested in torsion. 
The wire is to be twisted in a torsion machine until it breaks. It must stand 
before breaking a number of turns not less than the number given by the 
formula :— 

Number of turns =27 '5 per length of lOOd for all wires up to and including 

018 inch diameter. 
Number of turas=20 per length of lOOd for larger wires. 
Where d=the diameter of the wire in inches. 

(c) All wires showing a tendency to brittlencss are to be rejected. 

Google 
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Tesis on Ropes.— The following teste on the rope are to be carried out : — 

(a) A Tensile Test is to be made on a sample cut from each piece of rope and 
must give at least the specified breaking load. The length of the sample tested 
is to be not less than six times the circumference of the rope, and in no case less 
than 15 inches in the clear between the points of security. The load is to be 
gradually applied till the sample breaks. 

(6) Should the test pieces fail to reach the specified load, the rope represented 
by the test piece is to be rejected. Should, however, any wire break before 50 
per cent, of the specified load has been applied, a re-test may be taken. No 
further re-test will be allowed, and should the re-test fail at any load less than 
that specified, the rope represented by the test piece will be rejected. 

(c) A Bending Test is to be made on a sample cut from each piece of rope. 
Each sample must be bent once round its own part and straightened again at 
least 20 times in succession without any of the wires breaking or the rope 
opening up. 
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AIR BOAKD 

W. 1. J%dy, 1917. Abridged. 

SPECIFICATION FOR HIGH TENSILE STEEL WIRE 

Tests. — (a) A tensile test is to be made on a sample cut from each length 
of wire, and must give a breaking stress between the limits specified in the table 
at the end of this specification. 

(b) A torsion test is to be made on a sample cut from each length of wire. 
The wire is to be twisted in a torsion machine till it breaks. It must stand before 
breaking a number of turns given by the formula : — 

Number of turns = 20 per length of lOOd, 

where d — diameter of the wire in inches. 

(c) A bending test is to be made on a sample cut from each length of wire. 
The sample is to be fixed in a vice which has the inner edges of the jaws rounded 
to a radius of 6 mm. The projecting end of the wire is then to be bent at right 
angles to the fixed part, first to one side, then to the other, for a number of times 
till it breaks. The wire must stand before breaking the number of such reversals, 
each through 180°, stated in the table at the end of this specification. The first 
bend through 90° is not to be counted. 

TABLE, 





Braking Strons. 






Breaking Stress. 






■ 


Number of 
bands 


S.W.G. 




Number ol 


B.W.O. 










Minimum Maximum 


through 180° 




Minimum 


Mail mum 


through ISO" 




T.per aq.ln.iT.iwi nq. In. 






T. per iq. in 


T. psrsq. In 




8 


SO 


80 


8 


14 


06 


116 


7 


9 


80 


90 


3 


IS 


06 


115 


10 


10 


86 


MS 


H 


10 


100 


120 


M 


11 


00 


100 


4 


17 


100 


120 


17 


12 


B0 


105 


5 


18 


100 


120 


20 


13 


90 


110 


G 


19 


100 


120 


24 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

V. 4. November, 1918. Abridged. 

BRITISH STANDARD SPECD7ICATION FOR AIRCRAFT 
MATERIAL 

ASH 
{lamed for and under the aut&ority of the Ministry of Munitions, Department 
of Aircraft Production.) 

1. Quality.— The timber shall be butt lengths of Aeh (Fraxiims excelsior, J,.) 
of European growth. It shall not have more than 16 rings per inch, except in 
the case of approved small trees. 

Notb, — Wide ringed ash is preferable to narrow ringed material. Timber having more 
than 16 rings per inoh may be accepted provided that its toughness and strength have been 
found satisfactory by mechanical teste. Small trees, well-grown, having more than 18 rm&« 
per inch frequently provide satisfactory material. The timber should preferably be felled 
between the months of November and March. 

2. Weight per Cubic Foot— The weight per cubic foot of the timber shall 
be not less than 38 lbs. when the moisture content is 15 per cent. 

3. Seasoning.— (a) For ordinary use. The timber shall be naturally eeasoned 
if possible. If kiln-dried timber is used the following conditions shall be complied 
with: — 

(i) The timber shall be dried in an approved kiln. 

(ii) Autograph records shall be kept showing the temperature and humidity 

conditions during the process, 
(iii) The maximum temperature shall not exceed 125° F. 
(iv) The moisture content at the conclusion of the process shall be as follows : 
Summer (Mid. April to Mid. Oct.) not more than 20 per cent, and 

not less than 15 ,, 
Winter (Mid. Oct. to Mid. April) not more than 18 „ and 
not less than 14 „ 
(6) For Steam Bending.— Timber which is to be subjected to straightening or 
bending by steam treatment shall preferably not be seasoned, and shall not be 
kiln dried. 

4. Dryness of Timber. — (a) Seasoned Timber. The Umber shall not be reduced 
to its final shape and size until the moisture has been reduced to 16 per cent, or 
less. 

(6) Unseasoned Timber for Bending. — Timber that is to be subjected to 
straightening or bending by steam treatment shall contain at least 25 per cent, 
of moisture, which should preferably be the original sap moisture. 

Not*.— The process of steaming sad subsequent drying takes the place of artificial 



5. Dryness Tests.— (a) Selection of Test Pieces. Samples shall be cut from 
the timber, whether unseasoned or seasoned, and shall be tested for moisture 
content. 
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6. Conversion. — Parts cut from planks should, as far as possible, be cut 
following the grain, and may subsequently be straightened by steam treatment. 
Planks in which the grain is too curved to allow of straightening should not be 
rejected. Irregular and curved parts should, as far as possible, be obtained from 
such timber with naturally curved grain, so that the grain of the wood is con- 
tinuous throughout the length of the part. 

7. Straightness of Grain. — The maximum inclination of the grain to the length 
of the part shall not exceed one in ten. 

8. Freedom from Defects. — The timber shall contain no deleterious knots or 
shakes, it shall not contain curls, burrs, rammy figure, caney grain, signs of 
prolonged weathering, black heart, foxiness or other forms of rot. At least half 
of each annual ring shall consist of autumn grown wood of close texture. 

Notb. — Material containing abnormally large and open pores, or pores filled with brilliant 
yellow powdery secretion may be expected to be brittle. Aa a rule tbe lighter coloured 
material ia the better quality. 

9. Mechanical Tests.— (a) Compression Tests. A test piece 1 inch by 1 inch 
and 2 inches long shall give an ultimate strength not less than the value shown 
in the following table, depending on the moisture in the test piece : — 



Percentage moisture 
content ol sample. 


ttiengUi. 


13 
14 
IS 
18 
17 


lbs. per oq. in. 
5,600 
6,300 
8,000 
4,700 
4,100 



(b) Notched Bar Tests for Briitleness. — A test piece of the size and shape 
shown in Chapter XX. when tested in an impact testing machine shall not 
absorb less than 10 ft. -lbs. The sides of the test piece shall be cut radially and 
tangentially and the blow shall be applied in the tangential direction. 



10. Bending Test.— Selection of Test Piece. A lath of the material, i inch 
thick, shall withstand the following teat :— 

The lath shall: be bent round a semicircle of 1} feet in diameter without 
showing signs of fracture. 

11. Steam Bending. — (a) Temperature of Steam. During steam treatment 
the maximum temperature of the steam shall not exceed 220° F. (2 lbs. per 
square inch) and the timber shall remain in the steam no longer than is necessary 
to secure the necessary degree of pliability. 

(6) Curvature— The timber shall not be bent to a curve of leas radius than 
12 times its radial width, or straightened from a curve of less radius than 40 
times its radial width. 

Curved pieces of smaller radius are undesirable, but, if necessary, such pieces 
shall be produced of laminated timber or by bending the timber in a master 
strap clamp. 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

V. 7. November, 1918. Abridged. 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR AHtCRAFT MATERIAL 
MAHOGANY 
(Central American) 
(Issued/or and under the authority of the Ministry of Munitions, Department 
of Aircraft Production.) 

1. Quality. — The timber shall be mahogany (Stoietenia mahagoni, Jacq, and 
Swietenia macrophyUa, King). 

2. Weight per Cubic Foot. — The weight per cubic foot of the timber shall be 
not less than 34 lba. when the moisture content is 15 per cent. 

3. Seasoning.— The timber shall be naturally seasoned if possible. If kiln- 
dried timber is used the fallowing conditions shall be complied with : — 

(i) The timber shall be dried in an approved kiln. 
(ii) Autographic records shall be kept showing the temperature and humidity 

conditions during the process, 
(iii) The maximum temperature shall not exceed 126° F. 
(iv) The moisture content at the conclusion of the process shall be as follows : — 

Summer (Mid. April to Mid. Oct.) not more than 16 per cent, and 
not less than 12 „ 

Winter (Mid. Oct. to Mid. April) not more than 14 „ and 
not less than 10 „ 

4. Dryness of Timber. — Seasoned Timber. The timber shall not be reduced 
to its final shape and size until the moisture has been reduced to 14 per cent, or 
less, nor shall any parts of the wood be glued together until this degree of dryness 
is attained. 

5. Dryness Tests.— Selection of Test Pieces. Samples shall be cut by the 
contractor from the timber, whether unseasoned or seasoned, and shall be tested 
for moisture content. 

6. Freedom from Defects.— The wood in the finished parts shall contain no 
deleterious wormholes, sapwood, gum veins, spongy heart or other forms of rot, 
knots, shakes, cross shake, fiddle-back figure, roe figure and other forms of cross 
and curly grain. 

7. Mechanical Tests.— (a) Selection of Test Pieces. Samples shall be cut by 
the contractor from the seasoned timber and a number of test pieces shall be 
prepared from these samples for the following tests. 

(6) Notched Bar Tests for Brittleness. — A test piece of the size and shape 
shown in Chapter XX., when tested in an impact testing machine of the type 
illustrated in the same chapter, shall not absorb less than 6 ft.-lbs The sides of 
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the test piece shall be cut radially and tangentially and the blow shall be applied 
in the tangential direction. 

Note. — Where a suitable machine is not available the tart, piece ahull be broken by a blow 
with a hammer. The fracture shall show a satisfactory fibrous splinter. 

(c) Bending Test for Modulus of Rupture. — A test piece cut parallel to the 
grain having a square section of 1 inch by 1 inch, when tested shall give the 
following result : — 

Modulus of Rupture .... Not less than 11,000 lbs. per square inch. 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

V. 6. 1918. Abridged. 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 
MAHOGANY 
(West African) 
(Issued for and under the authority of the Ministry of Munitions, Department 
of Aircraft Production.) 

1. Quality, — The timber shall be mahogany (Khaya sp.) having the same 
general characteristics as first quality mahogany imported fiom Grand Bassam 
or Benin. 

2. Weight per Cubic Foot. — The weight per cubic foot of the timber shall not 
be less than 34 lbs. when the moisture content is 15 per cent. 

3. Seasoning.— The timber shall be naturally seasoned if possible. If kiln- 
dried timber is used the following conditions shall be complied with : — 

(1) The timber shall be dried in an approved kiln. 

(ii) Autographic records shall be kept showing the temperature and humidity 

conditions during the process. 
(in) The maximum temperature shall not exceed 125° F. 
(iv) The moisture content at the conclusion of the process shall be as follows : — 
Summer (Mid. April to Mid. Oct.) not more than 16 per cent, and 

not less than 12 ,, 
Winter (Mid. Oct. to Mid. April) not more than 14 „ and 
not less than 10 „ 

4. Dryness of Timber. — The timber shall not be reduced to its final shape and 
size until the moisture has been reduced to 14 per cent, or less, nor shall any 
parts of the wood be glued together until this degree of dryness is attained. 

5. Dryness Tests.- -Selection of Test Pieces. Samples shall be cut by the 
contractor from the timber, whether unseasoned or seasoned, and shall be tested 
for moisture content as and when required. 

6. Freedom from Defects.- -The wood in the finished parts shall contain no 
deleterious wormholes, sapwood, gum veins, spongy heart or other forms of rot, 
knots, shakes, cross shake, fiddle-back figure, roe figure and other forms of cross 
and curly grain. 

7. Mechanical Tests.— (a) Selection of Test Piece*.— Samples shall be cut by 
the contractor from the seasoned timber, and a number of test pieces shall be 
prepared from these samples for the following tests. 

(6) Notched Bar Tests for Brittleness. — A test piece of the size and shape 
shown in Chapter XX., when tested in an impact testing machine of the iype 
illustrated in the some chapter, shall not absorb less than 6 ft.-Ibs. The aides of 
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the test piece shall be cut radially and tangentially and the blow shall be applied 
in the tangential direction. 



(c) Bending Test for Modulus of Rupture. — -A test piece cut parallel to the 

grain having a square section 1 inch by 1 inch, when tested shall give the following 
result: — 

Modulus of Rupture . . . Not leas than 11,000 lbs. per square inch. 
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AIR BOARD 

2 V. 1. July, 1918. 
SPECIFICATION FOR SILVER SPRUCE AND APPROVED SUBSTITUTES 

1. Quality. — (a) The timber is to be the first quality of any of the following 
woods, vis. : — Silver Spruce (Picea sitchensis, Can.), Quebec Spruce (Picea alba 
and Picea nigra. Link), White Sea White Deal (Picea excelsa, Link), White Sea 
Red Deal (Pinus sylveslris, L.), West Virginia Spruce (Ptceo rubeus, Sargent), 
and North Carolina Spruce, when this is the same wood as West Virginia Spruce, 
but grown in North Carolina, Port Orford Cedar (Ckamcecy parts Latosoniana, 
Murr.), New Zealand Kauri (Agalkis [Dammara] Australia, Salisb.), Canadian 
White Pine (Pinus Strobus, L.), Oregon Pine (Pseudotsuga Douglasii, Carr.). 

(b) It should be butt lengths, slow grown (not less than six annual rings per 
inch) and preferably rift-sawn. 

(c) Orades.— All approved timbers complying with Grade A tests are to be 
classed as Grade A. 

All approved timbers complying with Grade B tests are to be classed as 
Grade B. 

2. Freedom from Defeats. — The timber is to be clean, straight-grained, free 
from dote, deleterious shakes, knots, and resin pockets. It is to be cut parallel 
to the grain (as determined by the Splitting Test specified in Clause 5). 

3. Seasoning. — The timber is to be thoroughly seasoned naturally, if possible ; 
but, if not, may be conditioned after cutting into overhead sizes. The conditioning 
is to be carried out in a well-ventilated place at a temperature not exceeding 
85° Fahr. The moisture at the end of the process is to be between 14 and 17 
per cent., calculated on the weight of the dry wood. An autographic record is to 
be kept, showing the temperature and humidity during the process. 

i. Weight. — The weight is not to be less than 25 lbs. per cubic foot when it 
contains 15 per cent, of moisture. —A/A' fi fu.sO' Sj *- - ,, -uj. 
5. Mechanical Tests. — (a) The timber is to comply with the following tests : — 
(6) Suitable methods and apparatus for carrying out the tests are described 
in Chapter XX. 

(c) Compression Test. — Teat pieces turned parallel to the grain and to the 
form and dimensions shown in Chapter XX. (or alternatively cut 1 inch square 
and between 2 and 3 inches long), when tested in compression must give an 
ultimate strength not less than :— 

Ultimate strength. Grade A . . . 5,000 lbs. per square inch. 
„ „ Grad-j B . . . 4,000 „ „ 

The load is to be applied at a rate between 3,000 and 6,000 lbs. per minute. 

(d) Dryness Correction. — These compression tests are for timber containing 
15 per cent, of moisture. If the timber when tested contains more moisture the 
specified strengths are to be reduced by 230 lbs. per square inch for every 1 pet 
cent, increase of moisture above 15 per cent., and if the timber contains leas 
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moisture the specified strengths are to be increased at the same rate. The 
percentage of moisture is calculated on the weight of the dried sample. 

(e) Betiding Test. — Test pieces, 10 inches long by 2 inches deep by I inch 
wide, cut from samples parallel to the grain, are to be loaded so as to produce 
in the middle part a pure bending moment (without shear), The deflection of 
the part subject to simple bending is to be measured and the value of Young's 
Modulus calculated from it. 

The results must not be less than — 

Young's Modulus Grade A . . 1,600,000 lbs. per square inch. 
„ Grade B . . 1,200,000 

(f) Splitting Test. — Short samples, say 4 to 6 inches long, are to be split in 
two planes, one tangential and one radial. The split faces will show the true 
direction of the grain, which must not be inclined to the length of the plank by 
more than 1 in 20 for Grades A and B. 

{g) Britlleness Test. — A notched test piece of the dimensions shown in 
Chapter XX., when broken in a notched bar testing machine must not absorb 
less than : — 

For Grade A timber 8 ft. -lbs. 



When a suitable testing machine is not available the test piece is to be broken 
by a blow with a hammer, and the fracture must show a satisfactory amount of 
fibrous splinter. 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

V. 5. November, 1918. Abridged. 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 



(Issued for and under the authority of the Ministry of Munitions, Department 
of Aircraft Production.) 

1. Quality. — The timber shall be butt lengths of walnut (Juglans) of any of 
the following species, viz. : American Black Walnut (Juglans nigra, L.), European 
or Asiatic Walnut (Juglans regia, L.) or Kuiumi Walnut (Juglans sieboldiana, 
Maxim) from Japan. 

African walnut (Khaya-sp) and " Satin walnut " (properly called Red Gum) 
are not included in this specification. 



2. Weight per Cubic Foot. — The weight per cubic foot of the timber shall be 
not less than 35 lbs. when the moisture content is 15 per cent. 

3. Seasoning. — The timber shall be naturally seasoned if possible. If kiln- 
dried timber is used the following conditions shall be complied with : — 

(i) The timber shall be dried in an approved kiln. 
(ii) Autographic records shall be kept showing the temperature and humidity 

conditions during the process, 
(in) The maximum temperature shall not exceed 125° F. 
{ivj The moisture content at the conclusion of the process shall be as follows : — 

Summer (Mid. April to Mid. Oct.) not more than 18 per cent, and 

not less than 12 „ 
Winter (Mid. Oct to Mid April) not more than 16 „ and 

not less than 10 „ 

i. Dryness of Timber. — The timber shall not be reduced to its final shape and 
size until the moisture has been reduced to 13 per cent, or less, nor shall any 
parts of the wood be glued together until this degree of dryness is attained. 

5. Dryness Tests. — Selection of Test Pieces. Samples shall be cut from the 
timber, whether unseasoned or seasoned, and shall be tested for moisture content. 

6. Conversion.— Logs containing a simple bend shall be planked so that 
planks are produced parallel to the plane of the bend. Irregular and curved 
parts should, as far as possible, be obtained from timber having naturally 
curved grain, so that the grain of the wood is continuous throughout the length 
of the part. Walnut, however, bends readily when steamed, and parts may be 
bent when necessary. 

7. Stralghtness of Grain. — The maximum inclination of the grain to the length 
of the part shall not exceed one in twelve, 
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8. Freedom bom Detects. — The timber shall contain no deleterious knots ot 
shakes, curls, burrs, r&mmy figure, caney grain, nor show signs of prolonged 
weathering, mildew pock, dead streak, or other forms of rot. Sapwood may be 
permitted in any part if it is sound, bright, tough and strong. Pinholes, if not 
too large or numerous, may be permitted. 

Norn — Wide-ringed material is usually heavier and is the tougher and better material. 

9. Mechanical Tests.— Notched Bar Tests for BriUkness. A test piece of 
the size and shape shown in Chapter XX. when tested in an impact testing 
machine shall not absorb less than 9 ft. -lbs. The sides of the test piece shall be 
cut radially and tangentially and the blow shall be applied in the tangential 
direction. 
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ADMIRALTY, AIR DEPARTMENT 

L. 3. December, 1915. Abridged. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATION FOR DURALUMIN SHEETS 

1. Material. — The sheets ore to be made of Duralumin alloy of specific gravity 
not exceeding 285 ; they are to be sound, homogeneous, free from blisters, 
laminations, and surface defects of any kind, and are to be quite fair and free 
from buckle. 

2. Accuracy of Dimensions. — The sheets arc to be of the dimensions specified. 
A variation in thickness to the extent of the following limits will be tolerated : — 

inch. 

For I.W.G. of 23 and over ± -001 

„ „ 19 to 22 (inclusive) ± 002 

„ 14 to 18 „ ±004 

„ 6 to 13 „ ± 006 

3. Tests. — The sheets are to comply with the following test :— 

Tensile Teat. — Strips cut from the sheets lengthwise or crosswise are to show 
when tested in tension not less than the following results : — 

Tensile itrength. Elongation 

Tons per bq. Inch. per ccut. on 2 lathes. 

Sheets "05 inch thick and above' . 25 15 

Sheets below 05 inch thick ... 25 10 
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AIR BOARD 

L. 4. January, 1918. Abridged. 
SPECDjTCATION FOR ALUMINIUM SHEETS 
Specific Gravity 275 

1. Quality and Manufacture. — The sheets are to be made of aluminium 
assaying not less than 98 pet cent. 

They are to have bright, clean, and smooth surfaces, free from discoloration, 
blisters, lamination, or surface defects of any kind, and are to be quite fair and 
free from buckle. 

2. Accuracy of Dimensions. — The sheets are to be made of the sizes and gauges 
stated on the order. The thickness is not to differ from the thickness specified 
by more than the following tolerances : — 

For sheet of 23 S.W.G. and thinner ± -001 

„ 19 to 22 S.W.G + -002 

„ 14 to 18 „ ±004 

„ 6 to 13 • ± -006 

3. Mechanical Testa.— The sheets are to comply with the following tests : — 
Tensile Teste.— Strips 12 inches longXlJ inches wide cut longitudinally from 

any portion of the sheet are to give results not less than the following. The 
effective part of the test piece is to be 4 inches long X 1 J inches wide : — 

Ultimate strength 10 tons per square inch. 

Elongation in 4 inches 3 per cent. 

Bending Tests.— Strips cut longitudinally or transversely are to stand bending 
double over a radius equal to the thickness of the strip without cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

L. 16. July, 1918. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR HALF-HARD ALUMINIUM SHEETS 
Specific Gravity 2'75 

1. Quality and Manufacture. — The sheets are to be made of aluminium 
assaying not less than 98 per oent. 

They are to have bright, clean, and smooth surfaces, free from discoloration, 
blisters, lamination, or surface defects of any kind, and are to be quite fair and 
free from buokle. 

2. Accuracy of Dimensions. — The sheets are to be' made of the sues and 
gauges stated on the order. The thickness is not to differ from the thickness 
specified by more than the folio wing, tolerances :— 



128 and thicker 

080 

040 



Thinner 



±■008 
±■006 
±■004 
±■003 

±■002 



3. Mechanical Tests. — The sheets are to comply with the following tests :— 
Tensile Test*. — Strips 12 inches long X If inches wide cut longitudinally from 
any portion of the sheet are to give results not less than the following. The 
effective part of the test piece is to be 4 inches longxlj inches wide : — 

Ultimate strength . ■ 7'5 tons per square inch. 

Elongation in 4 inches 10*0 per cent. 

Bending Tests.— Strips cut longitudinally or transversely are to stand bending 
double over a radius equal to the thickness of the strip without cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

L. 17. July, 1918. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOB SOFT ALUMINIUM SHEETS 
Specific Gravity 275 

1. Quality and Manufacture.— The sheets are to be made of aluminium 
assaying not less than 98 per cent. 

They are to have bright, clean, and smooth surfaces, free from discoloration, 
blisters, lamination, or surface defects of any kind, and are to be quite fair and 
free from buckle. 

2. Accuracy of Dimensions. — The sheets are to be made of the sizes and 
gauges stated on the order. The thickness is not to differ from the thickness 
specified by more than the following tolerances : — 









10 


■128 and thicker 


14 


•080 


19 


■040 


23 


024 



Thinner . 



■Cl i2 



3. Mechanical Tests.— The sheets are to comply with the following tests : — 
Tensile Testa. — Strips 12 inches longxlj inches wide cut longitudinally from 
any portion of the sheet are to give results not less than the following. The 
effective part of the test piece is to be 4 inches longxlj inches wide : — 

Ultimate strength 5j tons per square inch. 

Elongation in 4 inches 15 per cent. 

Bending Tests. — Strips cut longitudinally or transversely are to stand 
bending double and closing tight down without cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

S. 3. April, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR MILD STEEL SHEETS (FOR WELDING) 

Freedom from Defects. — The sheets must be sound, homogeneous, and free 
from blisters, lamination, or surface defects of any kind, and be quite fair and 
free from buckle. 

Accuracy of Dimensions. — (a) The sheets are to be of the dimensions specified. 
The thickness is not to differ from the thickness specified by more than the 
following tolerances : — 

For sheets of 6 to 13 S.W.G ±006 inch. 

„ 14 to IS „ ±-004 „ 

„ 19 to 22 „ +002 or — 003 inch. 

„ 23 S.W.G. or thinner +'001 or —002 „ 

(!>) The above tolerances are for sheets used for small parts such ae wiring 
plates. For large sheets over 3 feet wide to be used for pressings, the tolerances 
may be increased to the following : — 

For sheets of 6 to 13 S.W.G -. . +008 or— "006 inch. 

„ 14 to 18 „ +006 or -"004 „ 

„ 19 to 22 +003 inch. 

„ 23 S.W.G. or thinner ±-002 „ 

Mechanical Tests. — The sheets are to comply with the following tests':— 

(a) Tensile Test.— Stripe cut from the samples selected lengthwise or cross- 
wise are to be machined for testing to a width of 1J inches. When tested in 
tension they must show not less than — 

Ultimate strength 26 tons per square inch. 

Yield point 18 „ 

(b) Bending Tests. — Close Bend. The corner of every sheet ia to be bent over 
and closed down on to a sheet of the same thickness. The sheets must stand this 
treatment without showing any signs of cracking. All sheets failing in this teat 
will be rejected. 

(c) Reverse Bends. — A strip 1J inches wide cut from the eheet lengthwise or 
crosswise, and filed or machined so as to have smooth edges and rounded corners, 
is to be bent backwards and forwards in the following way : — The strip is to be 
fixed in a vice which has the inner edges of the jaws rounded to a radius equal 
to three times the thickness of the sheet. The projecting end of the strip is then 
to be bent at right angles to the fixed part, first to one side, then to the other, 
for a number of times till it breaks. The strip must stand without cracking at 
least three auch reversals. The first bend through 90° is not counted. 
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S. 4. March, 1918. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR NICKEL STEEL SHEETS 
(not suitable job welding) 
Parts made of this steel are always to be hardened and tempered. 

Freedom from Defects. — The sheets are to be sound, homogeneous, and free 
from blisters, lamination, or surface defects of any kind, and are to be quite fair 
and free from buckle. 

Accuracy of Dimensions. — (a) The sheets are to be of the dimensions specified. 
The thickness is not to differ from the thickness specified by more than the 
following tolerances : — ■ 

For sheets of 6 to 13 S.W.G ± -006 inch. 

„ 14 to 18 , ±-004 „ 

„ 19 to 22 „ +002 or —003 inch. 

„ 23 S.W.G. or thinner .... +001 or —002 „ 

Mechanical Tests. — (a) The sheets are to comply with the following tests : — 

(b) Tensile Test on Hardened and Tempered Samples. — Strips are to be 
machined to a width of 1J inches, with a length of 4 inches between gauge 
points, and must give the following results : — 

Ultimate stress not less than 48 tons per square inch. 
Yield point „ „ 34 „ „ „ 

(c) Bending Test on Hardened and Tempered Samples. — A strip 1 J inches wide, 
filed or machined so as to have smooth edges and rounded corners, is to be bent 
over a radius equal to 1£ times the thickness of the sheet until the sides are 
parallel. The sheets must stand this treatment without showing any signs of 
cracking. 
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AIR BOARD 

L. 1. May, 1917. Abridged. 
SPECIFICATION FOR DURALUMIN BAR 

1. Material. — The bars are to be made of duralumin alloy of specific gravity 
not exceeding 2 "85 ; they are to be sound, straight, free from twists, seams and 
damaged ends, and are to have a workmanlike finish. They are to be uniform 
in quality, within the stipulated margins of manufacture, capable of being turned 
and screwed satisfactorily and taking a good finish. 

2. Margins of Manufacture.— (n) The margins of manufacture for bars up to 
2£ inches diameter (extruded) are those given in Tables I. and II. of the British 
Standard Specification No. 36. 

(b) The margin of manufacture for bare above 2| inch diameter (hammered) 
is ± i inch. 

3. Tests. — The bars are to comply with the following test : — 

Tensile Test. — Test pieces turned from the bars to the dimensions of the 
British Standard test piece, or, if the bars are too small, turned to a similar form 
having the same geometrical proportions, must give the following resulte : — 



- 


Ban »bove 3( Inchu diameter Ban up to H inohei diameter 
{hammered). | (extruded). 


Ultimate itres* not less than 
Yield point 

Elongation „ ,. 
Reduction of area „ „ 


17 tons per square inch 1 25 tons per square inch 
10 .. ,. „ 16 
15 per cent, ... | 15 per cent, 
j 20 „ 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

F. 16. May, 1918. Abridged. 

BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR RUBBER SHOCK 
ABSORBER CORD FOR ATRCRAFT 

(Issued/or and under the authority of the Ministry of Munitions, Department 
of Aircraft Production.) 

Nora. — The Association desires to call attention t o the (act that this Specification is 
intended to include the technical provisions necessary for the supply of the material herein 
referred to, but do^s not purport to comprise all the necessary provisions of a contract. 

1. Construction. — The cord shall be made of multiple strands of cut rubber 
thread tightly encased in two coverings of cotton braid. The cord shall be as 
smooth and as uniform in diameter as possible. 

2. Quality of the Rubber Thread.— The thread shall be of hard fine Para 
rubber vulcanized with the admixture of sulphur or other approved agent. AH 
the cut strands shall be square in section. 

3. Sizes of Cut Rubber Thread.— The count of the cut rubber thread shall 
be not larger in section than -$ inch square nor smaller than ^ inch square, 
Only one count of cut rubber thread shall be used in any one cord. A tolerance 
of plus or minus 5 per cent, will be permitted in the respective counts. 

4. Test of Bare Rubber. — The degree of vulcanization shall be such that a 
strand 6 inches long shall extend to a length between 27 and 37 inches 60 seconds 
after the application of the load given in the following table. The extension of 
any of the threads in any one warp shall not differ by more than 5 inches. 



Load applied hi grammes 



Sixty seconds after removal of the load a strand originally 6 inches long shall 
return to a length not exceeding 6~ inches. 

5. Method of Testing Cut Rubber Thread.— The cut rubber thread shall be 
held in suitable grips. 1 The top grip should bo fixed vertically, and to the 
bottom grip, which should be a floating one, weights should be added to bring 
the combined weight to the required value as given in the above table. The 
extension of each rubber thread shall be measured by means of two marks upon 
the thread, each mark at least J inch distant from the jaws of the grips and 6 
inches distant from each other when the rubber thread is in its normal condition. 
These marks may be indicated conveniently by tying white cotton on to the cut 
rubber thread. The load shall be applied gradually by supporting the weight 
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in the hand and allowing it to sink slowly to the point where the rubber thread 
carries the entire weight. The temperature of the test room shall be between 
60° F. and 70° F., at which temperature the rubber shall have been kept for at 
least three hours prior to the test. 

6. Braiding.— Both the inner and the outer coverings shall be made of best 
American two-fold cotton yarn in the grey ; the inside cover shall be of soft 
American cotton, and the outer cover of hard polished glace American cotton. 

7. Sites of Finished Cord.— The overall diameter, including the braid, shall 
be one of the following three sizes : — 

| inch, } inch or f inch. 
A tolerance of ± 10 per cent, shall be permitted on the overall diameter. 

8. Number of Rubber Strands. — The standard sizes of cord shall be obtained 
by using a minimum number of rubber strands in accordance with the following 
table :— 



Minimum number of strutd* of rnbbor. 




A, 


In til. 


a" 


Inelt. 

A 


Inch. 


Inch 


95 
172 

wo 


1U 
208 
322 


130 
247 
3R3 


160 
290 
450 


ISO 
336 
522 


213 

600 



9. Finished Cord.— The cord shall be made up whilst the bare rubber is 
under an initial strain calculated to give the following loads in the finished 
cord: — 



Load In lbs. to give 

an extension of & % 

beyond 100%, 



10. Tests upon Finished Cord. — Any coil of finished cord may be tested at 
four regions, selected indiscriminately throughout its length, and the average 
test results shall be in accordance with the loads and extensions set out in the 
table in clause 9. 

11. Method of Testing Finished Cord.— The temperature of the test room 
shall be between 60° F. and 70° F., at which temperature the cord shall have 
been kept for at least three hours prior to the test. The portion of cord to be 
tested shall be stretched three times to 100 per cent, extension in order that 
any "shrinkage" or "creeping" may take place before determining the test 
loads. Five-inch lengths of cord shall be tested in a spring balance machine 
designed to give a uniform rate of stretch, and which is capable of testing the 
cord without cutting the coil. The complete" extension — not including the 
hysteresis measurement — shall be completed in ninety seconds. 



APPENDIX III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS AEROFOILS 

Note. — In the following tables, in addition to the standard symbols explained in Chapter 
I [., the following have been used : — 

leu = coetficiont of force normal to the chord. 
I\ - „ „ along the chord. 

Aerofoil R.A.E. 3. 

•incTdl™. ** | *» ^' D 

-6° -0-123 I "0400 -3-08 ' 



** 


C.P. ' 


* 


■0270 


■228 


■0288 


■0266 


-0-101 


-0062 


0248 


-18300 


-0033 


■0227 


■968 


-0-063 


0204 


'669 


-0-073 


0175 


'630 


-0-087 


0132 


■470 


— 0-090 


0080 


■437 


-0-105 


0023 


■406 


-0-115 


■0030 


■387 


-0123 


-0090 


■309 


-0132 


■0161 


■368 


-0-142 


■0318 


■347 


-0161 


0520 


•332 


-0177 


0720 


-321 


-0-180 


•0932 


-311 


-0190 


■0060 


■308 


-0189 



Aerofoil R.A.E. 6c. 



Inddaiie* 





*L 


*D 


L/D 


-147 


0367 


-4-0 




'JT2 


0256 


-80 




309 


■01SB 


05 




105 


-0154 






307 


0140 


13-9 




288 


■0180 


160 




357 


0240 


149 




432 


0324 


13-5 




490 


-0411 


12-2 




567 


-0613 


11-0 




S09 


■0817 


9-9 




SOS 


■7069 


80 




569 


1302 


43 




502 


■1637 


31 
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Aerofoil R.A.E. 9. 



Ancle of 
incl3anca. 


U. 


ij, 


L/D 


-«• 


-■138 


0326 


-4-3 


-4 


-■ 084 


0221 


-29 


-2 


■Oil 


■1)165 


■6 





112 


0141 


7-9 


8 


■203 


0138 


14-7 


3 


■241 


•0160 


16-08 


4 


■277 


•0172 


16-0 


Q 


-351 


■0237 


14-9 


8 


-422 


0318 


13-3 


10 


■494 


0413 


12-0 


12 


■668 


■0508 


110 


14 


-004 


0618 


9-8 


16 


-561 


■1066 


6-3 


18 


•486 


1433 


3-4 


20 


-46ft 


•I860 


2-8 



140 


■017ft 




-0201 


0666 : 


0176 




-0048 


0104 


■Olfis 


2-267 


-■0236 


112 


■0141 


■467 


-■0623 


2036 


■0067 


'383 


-■0778 


242 


■0024 






277 | 


■0021 


-340 


--0944 


352 | 


-■0131 


•317 


— -1114 


422 | 


-■0273 


■303 


-1280 


494 


-■0461 


■297 


-1466 


568 


-■0864 > 


-290 


-1616 


601 


-■0861 




-•1700 


569 


-■0622 


■320 


-■1819 


606 1 


-■014 


•370 


-■1873 


489 


-■002 


383 


-1887 



Aerofoil R.A.E. 1*. 



tiMlc ol 



■0125 
■0094 
■0102 
-0143 
-0190 

0270 
■0360 

0484 
■0763 
-1140 



** 


*T 


-166 


■0181 


—•0696 


■0176 


■0382 


■0138 


■134 


0094 


■316 


0027 


•284 


-0046 


-366 


-■0176 


■419 


-0315 


■473 


-0489 


609 


-•0686 


-038 


-0667 


-664 


—0403 


_ . 


___ 




Aerofoil R.A.E. 15. 






1615 


■0285 


-0901 


■0147 


0556 


0109 


0238 


■0088 


■0112 


■0081 


■0491 


■0074 


0930 


■0080 


1430 


■0092 


•1916 


0111 


■2260 


-0132 


■2603 


-0166 


■2058 


0184 


■3891 


0259 


■434 


'0337 


-485 


0440 


-013 


■0688 


'611 


1160 


■484 


■1480 


-458 


1640 



.. 1 


- 


C.P. 


*M 


-•163 


101 


161 


•0262 


--091 


J08 


-101 


0091 


-■058 


»8 


■027 


•0015 


-■024 


MS 


—241 


-■0067 


-Oil 


J08 


1-266 


-0138 


-049 


X>7 


-467 


-■0229 


093 


008 


-381 


--0354 



'483 ' -058 



-■064ft 
-■0721 
-•0801 
-•0884 
-•1104 
-122 
-133 
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0507 


0140 


-3-40 


•0125 


■0117 


-1-07 


-0222 


■0101 


2-10 


0597 


■0001 


6-66 


1025 


■0080 


115 


■1457 


-0101 


148 


'2O01 


0121 


10-5 


■2370 


■0144 


166 


■2730 


■0170 


lfl-1 


■312 


■0200 


15-5 


■347 


■0236 


14-7 


■41S 


■0310 


131 


■482 


■0418 


110 


-£42 


-0B38 


10-1 


■60S 


■0983 


4-77 


■445 


1236 


3-30 


■446 


1461 


3-06 


■446 


■1852 


2-66 



Aerofoil R.A.E. 16. 



--■0515 

-■0131 

■0218 

0596 



■0137 

0113 

•0111 

■0109 

0101 

-0080 

■0076 

■0081 

0020 

-■0021 

-0073 

-■0129 

-0265 

-0425 

-0601 

-0421 



■0100 
-■0000 
-0177 



Aerofoil R.A.E. 17. 



-471 I -1110 



698 


—179 


-0111 1 


■176 


0312 


592 


-105 


-0102 


■121 


•0127 


500 


-■088 


-0101 ! 


■083 


0067 


3 14 


-■030 


■0100 i 


-'046 


-■0016 


0-25 


—0026 


-0094 


-■726 


-■0067 


302 


■031 


■0080 


■511 


-■0169 


9'32 


073 


0064 


■374 


-■0273 


3-6 


120 


■004(1 


■349 


-■0418 


5'8 


188 


■0018 


■320 


-■0634 


5-9 


'203 


-•0015 


■301 


-■0811 


5-7 


■236 


-■0006 


■295 


-0606 


5-6 


■271 


-■0110 


'286 


-■0775 


4-2 


■340 


-■0236 


-277 


-0942 


2-5 


'413 


-■0385 


■271 


-112 


1-3 


•474 


-■0576 


■267 


-126 


81 


■508 


-■0621 


■260 


-■136 


4-24 


-483 


-■0230 


■320 


-154 


3-28 


■467 


-■008 1 


-388 


-■172 


2-78 


■461 


-0018 


■376 


-173 
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Ano Wing Section. 



An K ] fl ol 



*L 


■0381 


L/D 
-363 


*8 

-138 


H 


C.P. 


*M 


1345 


-0238 


140 


•0183 


0391 


•0253 


-1-54 


-■041 


-0225 


-■524 


-0216 


■0131 


■0201 


0-65 


012 


■0208 


3-4 


-O408 


0637 


■0166 


411 


*063 


■0177 


■912 


-■0575 


110 


0135 


8'21 


110 


■0154 


-648 


-■0713 


155 


-0131 


11-8 


■155 


■0131 


■5*6 


-■0845 


196 


-0129 


16-1 


-196 


-0096 


•*87 


-■0955 


233 


•0142 


16'6 


-236 


■0060 


-446 


-■106 


2S9 


-0166 


17-3 


•270 


■0014 


-419 


-■113 


303 


•0179 


109 


-303 


■0033 


•395 


-■1196 


338 


■0206 


16'6 


■338 


-■0091 


■377 


-•1275 


368 


■0231 


16-0 


■368 


-■0166 


362 


-•133 


426 


-0294 


14-5 


■428 


-■0301 


-339 


-1445 


470 


■0381 


12<S 


■479 


-0467 


■323 


-■1566 


520 


■0492 


106 


■519 


-O60O 


•311 


-161 


547 


■06*0 


8-55 


■547 


-■0702 


•303 


-166 


654 


■0964 


6-75 


■569 


-•0699 


•326 


-182 


643 


-1366 


3'98 


-568 


-0377 


•369 


-•200 


607 


■1638 


310 


-532 


-■0196 


•383 


-■204 



Bristol Wins Section. 



lDCldsDC 



O806 


0124 


-6-60 


0604 


•0102 


-4-94 


-0164 


•0089 


-1-8* 


■015* 


O087 


1-77 


O504 


■0086 


5-80 


1017 


■0098 


10-4 


1676 


■on* 


13-8 


2135 


■0131 


16-3 


2480 


-0150 


lfl-5 


2776 


-0174 


159 


306 


■0204 


15-0 


362 


0303 


120 


409 


-0436 


930 


460 


■0698 


6-45 


465 


■1030 


4-41 


438 


■1260 


3-48 


425 


■144 


2-95 


418 


•161 


2'00 



-■140 


0057 


-■0813 


O067 


—0609 


■0076 


-0167 | 


■0083 


■0162 


*009 


■0604 


0086 



-•060 . -0086 

-■609 i --0102 

1-146 I --0174 

■634 —0269 

•437 I -O440 



■0069 


■330 


-0917 


•0117 1 


'315 


-■0964 


-0204 . 


■293 


-IOC 


0281 


■281 


-1165 


-0263 


-296 


-135 


■01 


-342 


-159 


O004 


•370 


-169 


O067 ' 


■380 


-172 
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Handler Pa R« Aerofoil. 



Angle of 

incidence. 



■023 


■0172 


071 


0160 


126 


0140 


■220 


0136 


■258 


■0163 


•266 


0178 


■332 


0206 


■369 


-0241 


■440 


■0322 


■510 


0411 


■575 


-0606 


615 


■0616 


■606 


■0748 


098 
Ml 


■100 
■169 



■433 
■309 


~ 


■376 




■362 




■362 




■337 




■310 




•311 




-304 




■287 




■313 




869 





Aerofoil B.I.R. 33a. 



Anilool 
InoManM 



0406 
■0277 

0234 
-0206 
'0189 

0182 
■0182 

0190 



0278 
0396 
O460 
0666 
0672 
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definition, 14 
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definition, 17 
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graphical method of finding, 86 
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table of, 90-91 

of thin-walled sections, 65 
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definition, 16 
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position of, 186 .-. 
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Landing : 

how an seroplano lands, 40 

loads on main planes, 60, 169 

loads on tail skid and fuselage, 61, 109 
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definition of, IS 

design of, 197, 200 
Least work, principle of, 280 
Lift wires, definition, 16 
Load factor of an aeroplane, 4 1 

choice of, 193 
Loads on an aeroplane in Sight, 41 

in landing, 169 
Longerons : 

definition, 20 

design of, 237 

splices in, 237 
Looping: 

how an aeroplane loops, 40 

loads during, 58 
Low, A. R., 124 



McOettbe struts, 232 
Mahogany, 332 
Main planes - 

arrangement of, 186 
destruction tests, 275 
forces in a nose dive, 05 
internal structure, 16 
landing loads on, 60 
Metal struts, 232 
Method of sections, 83 
Moisture in timber, 2S7 
Moment of inertia, 81 
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table of, 90-91 
Moment of resistance, 99 
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Multiple engine aeroplanes, 143 
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Nosa-umno: 
tones in, 47-52 
how an aeroplane nose-dives, 2 
loads on mam planes while, 65 
pulling out of a nose-dive, 64 
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■ Overhang, 1 
P«soAxnra, 39 
Perfect frames, 72 
Perry's formula, 123 

modification for struts, 217 
Pilot's cockpit, 20 
Pin -joints in span, 122 
strata, 2)8 
Pins, design of, 247 
Principal stresses, 66 
Propeller thrust, 46, 143 
gyroscopic effect, 46 
resistance, 146 
Pusher, 14 
Pylon: 

definition of, 16 
as overhang bracing, 17 
loads on, 142 
Ram km strut formula, 21 1 
Redundant structures, 70 
Resistance factor, 2 

propeller, 146 
centre of, 146 
Ribs: 
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spaaing of, 189 

stabilizing of, 19 

strength teats on, 21 

Ritter's method of Beet 

Rivets, design of, 247 

Robertson, Major A., 2 



construction, 31 
definition, 15 
destruction teste o 
forces and loads on 
Ryan acetated stmt, i 



» -diving, 140 
Shear force, 92 
Shear stress : 

definition, 63 

distribution of, 101 
Shock absorber : 

construction, 27 

rubber required, 176 
Simpson's rule, 89 
Slipstream: 

definition, 44 

effect on control surfaces, 44 

effect on tail plane, 168 
Soldered joints, 261 
Southwell, modification of Smith's formula, 

213 
Spat loading, 136 
Span, main: 

built op and box, 20) 
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design of, 'an 
position of, 188 
splices in, 203 
strength testa, 206 
specificationa of materials, 296 
Spin: 

how to, 38 
loads in, 59 
Spiral, 38 
Splices : 

fingered, 206 
in span, 203 
plain scarfed, 204 
position of, 207 
standard, 207 
tabled, 205 
Spruce, silver, 336 
Stagger loads, 141 
Staffing, 39 
Standard splice, 207 
Steel tubes, 296 

sheets, 344 
Strain, 63 

Streamline section : 
moment of inertia, 84 
strata, 230 
wires, 324 
Stress: 

complementary shear, 66 
definition, 63 
diagrams, 72 
ellipse of, 68 
oblique stresses, OS 
perpendicular stress, 67 
principal stress, 66 
Structure weight, 184 
Stmt sockets, 249 
Struts: 

composite, 232 
deflection of, 218 
drag, 232 

eccentrically loaded, 211 
Enter, 209 
Fairey, 234 
fuselage, 237 
Hundley Page, 231 
hollow streamline, 230 
interplane, 16, 222 
long and short, 208 
McGruer, 232 
metal, 232 

most economical, 229 
Perry's modification, 217 
pyloi 
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Rankine, on 

Robertson's formula, 218 

Ryan, 234 

solid and laminated, 230 

Sopwith, 232 

Southwell's modification of Smith's 

mala, 213 
straight taper, 226 
tapered, 222 
onsymmetrical, 220 



with concentrated lateral load, 218 
| with unequal compressions, 221 
I Stuart, Lt. A. EL, 1S8 
I Swaged wires, 326 
Tabled joints, 200 
; Tail booms: 
i definition, 14 
I loads in, 142 
Tail plane : 

centre of pressure on, 1S9 
construction, 28 
destruction teste, 279 
forces on, IBS 

forces on, in horizontal flight, 47 
forces on, in nose diving, 48 
1 Tail skid, landing loads on, 57, 171 
Tail slide, 39 
Tapered strut, 222 

Temperature effect on timber testing, 265 
Terminal connections, 2KB 
resting, 257 

Theorem of three moments, 107 
general form, 109 
including end loads, 116 
Thome, H. H., modification of theorem c 

three moments, 121 
Three-ply tests, 264 
Timber teste, 267 
time effect on, 265 
temperature effect on, 265 
Time effect on timber testing, 266 
Three moments) : 
theorem of, 107 
general form, 109 
including end loads, 116 

engine, 44, 144 

stress due to, 164 
Torsion : 

of a fuselage, 153 

testing, 279 
Tractor, 14 
Trailing edge: 

definition, 18 

design of, 200 
TripUne: 

damaged, 181 

Hunsaker's testa, 129 

ratio of lift on wings, 128 
Tubes: 

axle, 298, 317 

design of tension, 249 

oval, 310 

specifications, 296, 319, 320 

special sections, 313 

streamline, 315 
Turning : 

how an aeroplane turns, 38 

toads during, 58 
Tyres, size of, 174 
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Vertical bank, 38 
Vibration of spars, 18t 
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Wash in, 46 
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Webb, H. A. : 

modifies tiou of theorem of three momenta, 
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on tapered strata, 222 
Weight wires, 18 
Weight: 

disposition of main, 185 

Effect of distributed, 190 

structure percentage, 184 
Wigley, C, 266 
Wind brakes, 168 
Wind tunnel, 6 



corrections for balanced, 134 

definition, 14 
Wing tip loading, 129 
Wires: 

ailtiflying, 16 

broken, 176 

end fastenings for, 266 

flying, IB 

high tensile steel, 329 

inadenoe, 17, 147 

rope, 327 

streamline, 324 
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Wiring lugs, 241 

Wood screws, 254 
; Work: 

due to bending, 287 
principle of least, 280 

! Youhg'b Modulus : 

definition, 64 
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